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^ «&. fefiH JABtti*. Mt. Pt-dsiaefet, aft^r th^ tttr^ able ^wrf. ^IdqiiwHl 
«A<»urse of the Senator frouit Mssottri, [Mif; Potic^5 if I bad regaard 
^ftfaJjAy to my owik jheptitatiOB iA ^ivitt^ ttfctWratooe to th^e lihoughti whiA 
I Aiave conceived upon the subject now before iiB;! shbirid bette.r<H»iirtiit 
^ firtei^e^ by s^mg aiMrt;tei-"6(J(!^ addritti^iig th«'8eiiate;'but 

^'ttoadmonisfced by Hhe inciteffl^g im^ercN;^^ *ie Seaate^ by ib^ 
«^fte, ^QOt onlydn tMs^hamb^f, btit iti thy puMleJattargej-toarri^ 
ft ii ^Arljr Vote Va this siibject/that^ail JterAfdhat bdisideratioiw mual 

* Afe'iftade to ^ve irajrj afld that'^dh ^f wniii^likJ^hiidttiy as Jroia^tat 
%A'fei5'eafr. ' ■' •' ' ' ■''• ■ '■ ■ -'■■'."-■• ';:- •■•■ - ' - ■ .^-'v ^ 

•3 l(fr. Presid^t, the isstt^ to wMtih thfe Ainaerioatt ^^j^^ himbeia 
looking forwartliorSotae.yeatfe^fet, ^ith'aii4iDit'i!^tltf«iv*e»p^elieme 
'^on- ift ndw bdftjre tis. Thfer ttrgetit, th^ ^thpeii^atiVe' ^ae^essitt foKits 
^a^flt6n ^8 u|)<]fiilWK Agaiii' id a Wav^hoIdii^Sttt^^feiiaattdkgatfiaMP- 

' ^bft {bte th^ Ui^^V ^^ a^^^ i« l^^t aid^si^it 'Ot^j^^li^ by a larff^ 
^^oifty of tlie SehaWffl aM fte^^^^te4*^d of Ae n(Jti%lavebolditl| 
WMrtte of the €k)&fe!*lt*y; I iaitt ai^aWthtft ehre*y dGEwrt isb^ing^faade 
;t»46ticealtTbel)tUe'm(ytiVi^'foi*thifrhdd«l^ !P^i^ ab^ >tb^ lrIfegl^ 
'ISirttytrf «ie'teirfteii4al ^crv^mm.dtiti'Cha^^ei t)f flrjtud 'a^d deiejptioto, 
^W*i^meiei* asse^^eiratibirtr'of a disregakl of *ihef po]^uiar will iSa theforima^ 
^teA'itf the State cbflstttttttett^-^very jwe/teit, ti^e^y '^ufce) fevery uwrtSvc^ 
Jfotft ithe ingenuity^ 6f theii* able^ afed ttioi^ practtcM debaters caa 
^W^i^tj h^v«e beett'bix)«igbt f(!>k*Watd ^ ih^ gicmilSLh'^ this hostility, 
»rt, at, as the disdtu^Soii has jprb^]ffeiieavM*»e'e*d*fcdm^t'Of debate 
5i«SMdve5Pcdme the^cdM teachii^s (tfwudeitdiEl.'VartduA Senators httffe 
'tttildA adinfesioiis; *&e trttttT; 'Vrhich hadbeto.'cti^ 
%a»%eoome apjyiareWt to us Ml, aaditis^tt'div'bdldiy'a^oWed thatEanaib 
^^ ^ever .'be adtiiftted a& a jsla^eftwyldiig iSta^ 'Khe' Goiifedetaojri 
^4ie«%ten, tous^theityrdfe'^ftf theSenai()ir'»(^ f Mr. :&flsgBNMifvg 

'tflfee Whole p^ople^f 4hi Tei^ritofry *shbttia'<e6tabm a c<m»tittiti6a 
^!W»gtiii^ngi!haftih«iittitk)A. ' - ■ '^ ' •* •^ 

^ t^iiWotts thite4itttiiMy'lbW«^/^lrtl8 o^eAlV'iAV^iWtd/Wem^trtolto 
'ABfctfed by ati'y ^ttrgUtti^irt ^thttt I ^A hdp<^ W t^J BHt, tek . ^as UBtt« 
1!!i4 CteWstittitioBL'^^^f itr (^iftAi^y 'ettdidres/ail'fctife^iwl %^ 
^nal duty W j)»^r4^ ui^n tfefs ifei^r^, I fe^ Btty^itf ttttderffehnitedi* 
sacred of all obligations t&d^]^HMeM^ktMii»i^tKb«^i^^i^ 
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and to expose, as far as I can, the fallacies by which those doctrines 
are upheld. # 

I have still, sir, another duty to perforn^. As a member of that 
committee which is charged in the Senate with the examination of all 
subjects touching the judiciary of the country, it is my duty to make 
answer to those charges which are brought against the highest judges 
of the land with a violence, a recklessness, and, I regret to be compelled 
to add, with a disregard of truth and decency which will yet bring 
down upon their authors the indignant condemnation of their outragea 
countrymen. 

Mr. President, the whole l|b^C^ [i|F' fljtvery, so far as it is involved 
in the issue now before the country, is narrowed down at last to a con- 
troversy on the solitary poijit, whether it be competent for the Congress 
of the United States, directly or indirectly, to exclude slavery from the 
ICerr^toriesiiof'jtlfe U»ioJ3,jj TJi^ ^prenjie C(^rnt of the United 9l*tee 
lMiiVi& given at JMs^^iva* a^pwer jto, tM^ proppsitiQU, ajid it shall ^b^jdy 
irist /effort to Support iii^\ pegatiwby wgume^^t^ipijependentiy; pf jtpe 
liutkority of thfefdecilipj^ , .\ . i: . ; : 1 

tif It; seems to .ni« jkbat^ith^. ¥ft4}c«"Slj( lujidaj^emtp-l j^rjor, which ujid^fU^ 
iht .aa^guixk^nt m, ^^GLripati^a, qftl;:^ power, i^ ih^ assumption,, i^^ 
slavery is. tlie,.^r^§tum'ofj thiQi^talfutiB lai/f of, the^eyeral Stat^ y^h^T^ )t 
i» eitablished;: that HJw^8;Ji;^0;^i^tecice outside pf, the limits of ibo^ 
Btajtes; ^hat dftt)e«ir 4r^ wip)P^^<qp^ty b^yo^dtho^p limits; and, that prop- 
erty in slaves is neither recognised nor protected by the Constitutic^ 
uf .<4ie .Utiit.^4 Stei^8i,.ftQj: ,1^ iatepiatwnf^l If^w^ I pqnjtrovert p,ll ,ftesp 
•fiFotM»jj^oB»Miwp4 «fca^ pFiQfi€#4 i^t Q^ipp tp n^y aj^gumwt. ; , ^ 

y :'Mr» rroftideaftt, tfe^, tha^rt^i:^<^lQpiej& wMplli on.1^ei 4th of July, jTW, 
assetted iHm ifl^B^ftdeiM?ei,v§l*^.Bxitisl| <?(j];Qnies, g^^v^rned by. British 
Ij^wri. Ourlanaep|;ori|,<i;u^-t)ie|i^;efl^ratiw to this.pojpi^liry, bi^ughjfciFitli^ 
ikhcfal the^ljtompu.tew.pf K^gJ#a3i^fs Jbih§(?:,birtbprAghi. They p^PpM- 
dta.prinoiiJle$f<i)a;f!thW/gO!Y§rnj»,QiMi^fi^^ a8;H.^|u*;^ot ifl^owpflk&yb ' 
^ththe'{)eeuUftrii[?i^«/ctf ^eir.s^^ %?fu4^ ai\4 imaettled CQHA^irjf. 

Ch?eat Bntaiujtj^Qft.lja'KiAg th^ spyjeir^ig^ty^Qvei; the ,cplonie$) ppsp^pp^ 
undoubted ipptV^er .t^^ajegul^^ tljeir ii^stitutioimBij.to.pontrol tl^eir'qoiqr 
miEhmimirt^) giw^^^^^ the mp^hicir 

country and the Ojfchex nfttipps, ,o^; the ea^th, ' If I can . show, as j. Jxppje 
. . ' ieablejtote^talfUsh ^ tb^jSat^Asfactioa<)f thfitthfi nation- 

d£usiexercipmgiwyereig4jP9P^^ pver ,th^^ tlxixt^en <roloQies did eeitaiV 
Jish' slavi5By-dQ:itb^P>, <Md;WaAntf^ia ap4 ,prot^^ ii^stitutio^,;4id 
Originate )aUd^affl:y.o^>thei^l^v§»tri^dp, di4 Sl^porta^d foster that^^^cU, 
jtlaatitforbiade^.thiQ opjliQ^i^g^,. pi8n?i}pi^ip|i e^i^^eip to ^ap^cipate or export 
iheir dlave8ytha,t.itrprpb^iWte4^liem frqm^inaugumtiAg a-^^y legj^l^Jiion 
5nf diminution ior dis^pTir^^pi^nt.of ,*hp, i^titjuti^n-T^iay, sir, i^pr^ if 
a* the darte of Qur;,]jQyplBtip;^iI pf^^ii^lliojr tl>at,A6;iwi slavery e^ft^d 
in England as it did on this continent, if ]j QE^n.ip^iQWjthat sla^^^ W^e 
«ildt upon. the lislw^/ piWfe M t^^^ iE^^Jbipge, fwi^ j Pfih^ir, -publip pj^pe^ of 
ae^prtiu th^xijiy^f Lpjiiip^jajijtbpy ,M5eye pft,tbi8»,qppj4pe|it, th^^.IJS^lfl^ 
4»tihas»rdjti(WiWUcti ip,^hg;^^^ the comcjia^ ifiw 

jrffthethirii^^ Sta^^ft of ,.t^q ^Qp©l^de??acy,^|;ntft^Htipj^ they;])i^4a*i^« 
,ltettdstbat;jmi*^llW»'l»it]i^^ {:,: u. j..:- j,^ 
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The first permtatieiit colonial. s^tttwieiitipMie m thiei CQntinettt by 
llie English was made tinder a phftrter,, granted iff 160^, in. the fourth 
jGs^r of James J)„tQ Sir Tbqmas Grates b,^^ his .associate. I Iqave out 
of view, as a matter of course, the few abortive attemptg > that were 
made towards, the close of the;8ip:teeath.o^nt^y.b^Sir (3-f^b^rt Hum- 
jihj^yB intjxe north* and hy^ir WMtep R^leigh.^^ the Siftte whigh it 
re'presented by jaxj friend from Vixgi^j^iar.. ,.Xho;f0i-attemptf; wer^ all 
abortive^ . It ia familiar to m M k(W 4^9^t>wnH\y^ tl^ey . t(Br;wdna,ted. . I 
nay: the: first :pei{m$<ne&taettl0iaei]^ ii^<i9{jUp4QC:^|ie iaiithority'iof ^ 
Bflfitish Kimw^ on this ,owtinwty w^ wd^f i^Jwif hart§r,0f. J606.i T^a* 
©battel? waii subgeqjuieatly supei^deAiUpon )quQ w?c|rTO^,.iaaaed at th^ 
a^twMp of i^i British Or^WiE, ai»dijin l!qi20.mipt^j^ichAr1iw took its 
plaoe; gfcatted to the Du^.of Leriox e^p^, WsMaociafcePj vhp.were inr 
corporetted under "She name pf tlaue Plyajw^h Qompa,^y, To . that con^ 
pany the<3oast wasgrante^ from the fortieth to the f<>rty-e^ght^ dega-ee 
^f north latitude,* .This charter w^a followed by i^ucoessive grants to 
different nobletneti land companies, until the entire coast was. disposed 
if. In 1664; to the Duke of York wafs ^gra^ted ftU' the territory as faf 
jouth as Delaware Bay; pindin 1663 and 16^6^; to Lord Clarendon and 
ps associates th6 entire coast of the continent, ^pmjthe twenty-ninth 
degree of north latitude to that celebrated linft of i36p 30' north, sinqe 
jso femous in the historyof ouj intestine di^pnteis.. TJiUB was qpnyieyed 
'the whole coast comprised within our praent limits. , ' 
' . Priot to this very first settlentenii, tW sla^e trade had been inaug^- 
mted and established in Gi^a^t Britain. TJaefirat notipe w.hich histpry 
' gives us of it is the grant of a charter by Queen; .!plizal)eth, to ^ com- 
pany fotnted fot; the purppeieof supplying slay^ftp th<9 Spani»VAmeri- 
<san colonies. The Virgin ^ Queen hprpelf !w^ ^ ah|U5?r%lder>. Snbsis- 
^ucritly. In 1663, unfleiJ^ Oharleii IJ, a mqnppplyiiwaS'Qreated in Ikyar 
^a company^authcuri^ed to export to the.Pi4x)mffl:t^T»e,thpnw»4j*iaT§s 
per annum; and so valuable was thig:p(rivilege^c<MisidQr^ so.gri^f^t 
iwas the influence required for the purpose of obtaining :a $h!fre in it, 
that it Was placed under the austpiceai qf the* Queen Pew^g^r and the 
Duke <)f York. The King, himself issued hjus procl^imation) inviting 
liis subjects to .establish themselries on this.|9id^pf the Atjfkntic;, and, as 
an enoouragem^it to-thermigratiopi, tepjclered a g^ant.pf ope hundred 
acres of land fdr eaph four-fetevfts, that thfey wpiUcl ,^^lp^py i^ thp culti- 
vation of it. ' /; ' . . ' 'i 

The merchants of London ;;<bund.tilieir trjide to the; $laye ooast very 
much cramped by thi^ royal monopoly, granted -to royal faYori,tes;,and 
they continue to Stun the ear of the Commons) with loud complaints 
that they were estcluded from the advantages of so |)rp9pe]rou8a traffic; 
and in 1695 the OtaimonB o^ UngWd^iu fSommrttepof the Wholp, 
resolved, ^^That for the better 'supply of the p)ant^tions„ aU the sub- 
jects of Great Britain showlii have.Uljei^tO; tffid^. in Africa for np- 
grpes, with such limits as should be. prescribed l3y Pc^Uament./' ., 

In the 9th and 10th William III, an act was passed partially relax- 
ing this monopoly, ftbe peeawble to whiahl|t^t^s .th^t^ -i ; ^ i 

^'The trade iprksjliiJsMKbeMftoiai add MTantiiteod8ttoiih«UiigdoiUr^«odA6il^«;plluit«Ui9iM 
and colonies Uiereunto belonging.^ ', ^ , j ,'; '^ j.i , . j'j ^ ^.^ j ^^^ ,,^ . ^ ,i 
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Thid partial telaxation wieUr toktidfdctory. Petitions continued to 
^bttr in. In 1Y06 the tJommonS again redolred— j 

'That the irade w^ importanii taxi oti^iii td be flree and open t6 all the Queen's sul^Jec^ 
tradtng from QretA Britain.*' 

And in 1711 ttey ajwlih readlVed that *'thi6 triade ought to be free 
ik h regul&ti^ oonk^^ati^; thb plantations oiu^ht to be supplied with 
kl^grbes at teasbttable rites; a con6idferabl* stock wade heteisary for 
Wrying on the t^dfe to the \)e^ ad^ntligfe, and that ietn export of 
£100,000 at lea^t, in meh^hkUidiifipis^ c^ibilld be anhually maidd ftbm HtfAt 
Britain to Africa/' FinalljT' iri the jUt 17*9^ these repeated resbHi- 
tions of t^e Oomlinotisi and peti^6m of tb^ mehd^nti iof London^ a6^ 
ticimpliihed the desired Msbit; Th^ gained tUeii- oblebt hf ^e passftge 
of the act of 23d Gedirger II, throwing opcfti the tradi^, and d^lariiig 
-**the Elltite itade td be Yety hdtAttta^eotis to Great BriUiinj knd neces- 
sary for jaupplying the |)lantationii and ccAohied thereunto belonging^ 
witn a snffi<aent number of negroes At refeftonable rates.'' • / 

This legislatioii, M)r. Prfesident, as I hato feaid tbefbre, enianatitiff 
from the mother country, fixed the institution Upon the oolohicb. They 
could not resist it. AH thelir right wai& Ihnited to petiMob, to renion^ 
strance, and to attemjpts at l^felatioi at home to diminish the eril^ 
E^rery such attempt wai \3iernly repress^ bv the British Crown. k 

16 meOjSoUttCarolihcl passed an act J>rohibiting the further impor^^ 
tation of African slaves. The ii6t Was rfejbcted by the Grown; the 
Governor wad repTimanded; atod a circular was sent to iall the Gtov- 
fernors of all the coldiiies, wiimiAg them agdinist presuming to ^ttn*- 
tenance such le^slAtibn:' . . 

Iii 1766', a similar bill was twi6e read ih the Ai*sotnbly of Jainaioa. 
The hewy reachi^ Great Britain before itii final pSabsage. Instruct- 
tions were sent ottt.to the rdliyal Govefrior; hi^ calM the Home 
of AsJEreknbly befi^re him; cotnmiinicated his ikstrndii^ns, and forbade 
any flirther jprogr^s <tf ty bill. :' 

In 1T74, in spiife of this di6(^untenan<iing action of the nA)ther 
Q^tnernment, two bilU passed the Legislative Ais^mbly of JamAick 
and the Earl of Diartmouth, then Secretiiry of iSftatey wrote t6 Sir Baiu 
Keith, the Governor of the colony, that ^^tlifegie ineafeures had creatisA 
alarm to the merchtots of (Jreit Britain «nga^ in that bmndi of 
t6mmeiki6)" and forbiddiiig hikn, ^^ on |^in^ removal fJoM his Gov- 
ernment, to assent to such laws," 

Finally, iAl776-^Mtk the diaie— l^TTB^ftfer thb Bevolutioiiary 
strug^glie hid febtainehced, Whilst the Cdtttlnental Goti^ress was in ses- 
sion, iafter aiitiie^ had been levied, aifter Orown Pditit aAd Ticonderottk 
h^ beien taken pois^ifoh of by tbe itisur^nt colonii^i^, and >fter mh 
first Wood shed ii th<§ Btevolulion hA(! reddened tli* ijlring iod uipofc 
the greeii at iitexih^tbbi, thib feanie Bttrlof Dartteouth^ iii answer to a 
rtmohstrahee ft-oin thi Agent of iho cfoloiito, replied; 
VWe dLnootittW t^e iiiicLl^ X6 check oir ^cbUbi^b gi 'dij ddgre^ a i^Mc sb beh^^Sl 

I say, then, thai dow^ to the Vei^ ihbittetit wh'^n dm independence 
was wto> filaveryv eiltabliidied by the statute law of England^ had become 
the common law of the old thirteen colonies. 
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Buty 4?9 ?xkj task, does not end : here* I desire to show you that hy 
her jurisprudence, tb^i by. the dfecisioiis, of her judges, a^id.the answers 
of her lawyers to questions from the Crown and froni puHiohodiefii, 
this^xne iastitut^oq was declar^ to berecog^^sed by tlie coiamon law 
of Jfei^gl^pd; > wd sl^yi^* w^rp decl^r^. tp, be, in tbpir , la^uage^ me?- 
cihaB4i#e, ciMP-tte^Sj justifts.n^uch priy^.pyppfsrty ^s ^y pt|ier inei;- 
-ch^adjuE^ i(^r j^ny othe^ chattel. , 

A shQftjti^e prioi? tP the; yfai; 1713 , a contract had been formed be- 
tween JSpf^iu 9.1^ a certain coppai^y, called the Royal Gruinea Company, 
that h^d bi^n j^stf^blished in France. This contract was technically 
called, ijii.thi:^ 4^y8 an,as^iento. . By the treaty of Utrecht of the 11th 
of Api^r(18J3» Qr!efi^t,3iritains, through her diplomat iats, obtained a 
fymsf^Ti of thl^t coniyjact. She yielded coneideratioos for it. The ob- 
twining of th^t coptr^t w^ grejeti^d in England with shouts of joy. It 
wafif considered a ]triuin,ph pf: diplpm^y . 1 1 was followed ^ in the month 
4;jf May, 1713, by a neiw contract in fornij by which the British Govern- 
iient undiBrtook, ,fpr the. term of thirty years then next to coroe, to 
ttansportj arlinually, 4,800 slaves to the Spanish American colonies, at 
aAfi%i^fpioB. ^x^qst im^^iate^y after this new contract, a question 
iposeift ]fche.EnigUsh Counpilas i^the true legal character of the slaves 
ijius to be e^pprted to thq Spanish American colonies; and, according 
:1b the,forjjia of the, British Constitution J the question waua submitted b^ 
jhe Grown in jCouncil to ,tbf* twelve judges of England. I have their 
^Rsw^rhere;> itisin tb^se words:/ , 

', "In pbi-snanee 6f Ms Majesty's order in Connoil, litoretmto aniieiddy ire 66" faumUy oertHy 
«nr opiinioii^ to b^thatn^otff offTiifdretAtiUNiife.?*- •; t' ([ 

Sijgned by Lord Chief Justice Holt, Judge P0llexfeh, and eight other 
Judj^ Of England. • ': * ; ' ' 

,Jfe: MaSOK. What is the date of that? 
. ifr. BMJAMIN. It Wffs immHieLtAf ajRer the trfeatjr of IJtrecht, 
in 1113? T^i^y soon aftert^ards W6 n^cetit spirit of. fehalScism begah 



questions arose as to the right of the o^wners.to retidn property in their 
slaves*, and, the merchants of LoTitldli^ filarined, stibttiitted the 4)[uestion 
te'Sir -PWHij^o^^^ who afterwards 1)i0cam^ Lord 'Hiardwicke, and to 
Lord Talbot', who were then the s^olicitor anll'^attofney geiieral of the 
Krigdom. ' 'The (question w?ts propounded' to thejh,^^ what are the 
rigfits of a fifrttish'jOVs^iet of a slave in England??' ' and this is the art- 
fewer of those' t^b' l4gal fuuctiona^^^ They certified thiat *^a slave 
coming fropi t|i^ West' Jndi6s to'En^and, with or without his master, 
dtfth nritj^ecotne free; aiid his ma&'tejr'i? property iujhiifa h not 'thereby 
d^Wtoined nor vkried,' and the' liiaster niaf Te^ally cttiupirhiiii to r^ 
Jurnfothepkntatibl^sif V^ ^^^''. ^^^ ' ' 

%nd/]xi lii^^'ti^ s^tne aujestioti iagaih pame up befor^^ Sir Philip 
Tbrke; tW.Lord'Ohiiiicellor of Englahdyurider the titfe of Lord HarcP- 
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wicke^^aM', by" a decr^Q in ciiancery ik th^ f^sel/^ftktrhJMf lleiaffiniied 
tTie dpctrijle i^hich !be had'utteted N^eft'be'was' afctoraey general of 

' Tliia W tliiiij' ist0od inl. l&nglkhi iititil' thfe -yttttf 1111; when ih^ Bpirit 
of feiiatidsmy t6' Whicih I EiaVe' advisi^ed, Jteqfttiriilg' meii^y-A'mWj 
bperated tijkSii Lord Mktisfiettt/Wilof,' Irfa jtidgiilent i^iftdfereditf ^tl^fe 
cas^ known as the (celebrated Sommersett c&Ae; stabviert^ thfe ^cdtiitetwi 
lliw* df EJiigland by jddidml li^gjeytionj a^.I shall ^to^b fe in ihstaiA. I 
•^^yit'4oi bii toy bWii ^tl^oi-ity^,' IwoT^d'tiotbe sopi^miteptUotrs. Thfe 

feiiaitb;r from Main^' [Mt ; FissENiyElir] Aeed . not s jpfller at' my' siat^nient. 
wilt giv6 hito'Wgher anthority/than anything I can dare aeieb.' I 
'feay.'^lmtinJ'ifn^Eb.t^ the^ommdn !aW<)f fen^Bpd 

■^m tnefeomm^rtet^V^ and decided, riot that rfslavie carWed to England 
^om thfe Wist Ihdf^.^'by' his 1^^ kitH;hat^by the 

'kv of E^^iftild/if'tjie srare reefeted.the mttg^, there was ncr l-emedy 
by \^hi6H the ik^iei^'citild'eiiLe^dse his cbntrol;thiat the -colonial Wgla^ 
%tion S<fhibh iflbrded'th* mksterteeans of contirollingiiisiifmp^l-ty hatt 
"no^an^hbtM in Englaind, and thkt England by hei'.kwj^ had'provid4d 
'lib gubitJtute for that Authority. • Ohhat was' what Lc/rd Mansfield de- 
cided. 1 say this wa^ jtwHisiAl legisldAiott. ' I stty it sabvierted thi^ entifje 
prt|viotiS juriteprndehde 6f Great Britain .1 hate just adVertfed to the 
tiuthbrities for that positioiii Lord; Mftnifleid felt it. The ease was 
id^gned'before mteir over^ and o^et-. again,' and ' he begged the jyarties tt> 
compromise. They said they would not. ' '* Why yf" '' teaid he, '^ 'I httv* 
knowa.six Qf.t^^j|ft.1<Jf^^e8^.alJr^y^J,p.d in.ftv^.o.ut of the si^ there^ ^as $, 
compromise; you had better comprtoiise this mtttteji''.. But thie«pw?ti«i 
3ajd ,i|Q[, tljey , W9,utd^a,t^n4 o,p ^h^ l^w j j and tifPJ^j after^ hpWii^g th e ;9ii8e 
up three terms, Lord Mansfield mustered up couragfQ to; fa^ wnal; ^I 
have just asserted to be hisvde^ifion; rjhaf there wm ho li^^ 
"* " " ' h-» ^^ '-»* " ¥ " " '" fth'efCj^ore- the 

unsujpport^ 




,bj auijporiiy d^iv.^d ifdihj^ngUsb IftWj, ^^ the colonial Ja^jr ript being 
ap.49rp^. 4^. i?^8H^J^<ii^lS^vWopiT^^ disghAige. the slave from. custody qi^ 
;Xa4f^i ?^^*P^« ^^fi l^T^j^^^}W?*fi^ to his i:eme(iy as ^best l^e. could 



fi^d oiie. 

,• . Mr, jE^OT|N:j^Dj9cid^^ r;:. ;.* 

. , M^» BENJf4W<^fc [Vhcgent^n^pjiiarxght-T^veryun^^ 
was 4r|iv.e^,.^Q t)x^e. decisipp by th^jparamount .powej of tha[t'fanfktfcisi^ 
.whiqhjJ8,pp^ pferTertihgjtl^^^^^ obscuhng th^'gudgment of 

Ithe people :9iif^ ^Ue.iTorth^.and of\)vhQSQ eBecto^ I ^iiMiSpy^ there is no 
.more ^^trikipg ^mnple toWfouni.t^ai8.exWbit:ed1)y its in^^en^je pn 
th^ ckai:;^E4^^ . 

', Mr. PjTi^pide^fe 1 make these, eharg^/sm j;^l9.tiontp that judgment, 
J)^usp in.tl^em I lE^nx suppoxteA Tb,y ari^J^^^llect greater ir^an Mans- 
Weld's— by a judge of resplendent genius and cp^sjupniatp .le^rnin^•^T 
^e'<fhOy ift,*llr quest^OAs pf iptef national jaw, b^ alljsuTMcati^'.not 
4)^P?p4^*I W^ the pecpH^rinj'TWicipal coi^ UVof Engli|indyi^ijp 
won forliimself the proudest name in the annals of her jurisprudence — • 
the gentleman knows well that I refer to Lord Stowell. As late as 
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1S27, twtoty yea,rr after Great Britain, bad ftboli^hed th^ d^e trade, 
six years before sbe was brougbt to tbei |)Qint of coftfis^atiug tbe. 
property of ber colouies whicb.sbe had forqed them; to buy, a,4^8e was, 
brought before that celebrated judge— a Qn^^feji^wiii'it^ all lawy^a byi 
the name qf the slave Grace. It was pretended in the argument that 
flie slave Grace was free, because She had been carried tq Englajtid j and . 
it was said, under the authority of < Lord Mansfield's decisioa in the 
Sommersett case, that, having once breathed English air, sh'e wad 
free — that the atmosphere of taat &vored tiogflw^ ;up»a.too pij^e to be 
breathed by a slave.; Lord 8towell, ^n .ausweriiUg thatZ^a{ argiweiilt, ) 
said that, after painful and laborious xesiearcl^ int^o bi^t^qriciai jfecprds, b^ 
did not find anything touching the peouliay. ^tiiess of the English at-, 
mosphere for respiration during tbe ten centuries that ^layes bad lived; 
in Englaridj ^ , r / . ., i i 

I desire to. call ihe attention of the Senate. to «pi?ie .passages iu tbat; 
Celebrated decision, in answer to anojl^^pr^position w)nach ^le Senatpr?^, 
\fbo are opposing this bill a43suin^ in ^eP'rly alllbbeir njcgqnxentsj^aj^/ 
tbat is that slavery is th^ipreature pf positive JtegislMipuj find: cftu^^i^i 
b* established by customary law or , usage. Tl^at point was raised ia 
tlis case, and Lord Stowell thus disposed pf it;.. . , .'• ■• / . • • » •> 

'"Having adverted to most of the objections- that arise to' the veMe^o^ nlhriry in tl#- 
cplonies, I have first to ofopierye that it returns upop: tl^ slaVe by^e si^me Utif» b^. wfaicb i^ 
arew up originalhr. ;^t never was in Antigua tbe creftt^re pf latpj i)u| of thai cy^om which 
c(>erates with the force of la-v^ ; and wTien it is cried out that rnalui usiis aholemaui est, it is first 
to be proved that, even in the consideration of BngUiAd, th« use of slavery is»cdftsidered as a 
mahu U9U9 In the col^^. IS ^at,^ malw iM^t wfa^isbt tht coUrtof Itie. )^^'^ Vf"^!^ ,90Un9il 
and the courts of chanoerj are, every day carrying into mU effeot in all consiQei>tions of prop- 
erty — ^in the one by appeal, And in the other by brij^nal c4\ises — and all thi6 enjoined and* 
<»nfirmed by statutes? Still less is it ti> be censidered^as a fnultM ««!<« in theoolonins thete* 
selves, where It has befen incorporated into full life and establjlshpoient-r^wheca ^tj is titesystena 
of the State and of every individual in it ; and fifty year's have passed without ^ny authorized 
condemnatibn of it in England as a malui utus in the colonies." ^ ' ' , 

This, sir, was fifty years after Lord Mansfield^s sjpeefct ih: the Soto-, 
mersett case, . ' . 

''The fact is, that in England, where villenage of both sorts weiit into total decay, we had* 
communication with no other country; ^nd, therefore, it? is trihittphalntly ' tti^laf ed, 'k& 
I have before observed, 'onoetvfreeBMcweveral^miknj' there being, po, other! >fOQnti\yv?ith 
whi^h we 1m4 Jmmediiate connecUop, wl^ich at the- timp of supweyiug tluit system w;^ had 
any occasion to trouble ourselves k^oi/t., But slavery" waS a very favored intTodu(itlbn into 
thi colonies; it was deemed a greftt sonroe of the mercaMile lnt«t*si of itkiB coAntrjr,' and wa». • 
on that account) largel^^ CDusidered. by the jQOther country ti^ a gtj^t sop?«e)of ij^ wealtl) aud 
strength; Treaties were made on that account and the colonies compelled to submit to tho^,. 
treaties by the authority, of this cpuntry. This system continued tntfre/ Instead pf bfeing 
condemned as matus umi, it wjen vegaeded as a most eminent soiree df itakfohes and power » 
It was at a late period of the last century that it was condemned it^ |^l$tid as ^ institutic^ ' 
not fit to exist here, for reasons peculiar to our own condition,; but it nas been continued m 
our colonies, favored and supported by our own courts, which haVe liberally Imparted to it 
their protection and encouragement. To such a i^stem, wbilsi it is supported, tl ratiler feei it 
to be too strong to a^plv the ma^im, malm u^^^ abolendm ML The time may come when this 
institution may fall in the colonies, as other institutions have done* in other fiouri^ing coun- 
tries ; but I am of opinion it can only be effected at the joint expend of Iboth countries, for it 
is in a peouUaf manner the erime of this country ; and I rather feel it to be an' oblation to this . 
species of emancipation, that it i? intended to be a very cheap .measure Jlicre by throwing the 
whole expense upon the country." — 2.ilaggara'8 Reportillih'H stq, '. 

, After that decision had been rendered. Lord Stowell^ who was at that 
time in correspondence with Judge Story, sent him a copy of it, and 
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wrote to him upon the stibject of his judgment. No man will douWi 
the anti-slavery feelings afid proclivities of Judge Story. He w^ asked 
to take the decisioh into consideration and give his opinion about it. 
Here are extracts ftwfn his answer: 

*'I have r^, with great attention, yoqr judgment in the slave case. Upon the fullest con* 
sMeratiou which I hare been able t^ ^e the subject; I entirely concui* in j-out" views. If I 
had been ealled upon to ptonounoe a judgment in a like case, I should hatre certaiidy arrived 
at the sama result^" .. 

That was the opinion of Judge Story in 182T; but > sir, whilst con* 
tending, as I l^ere contend, as a proposition based in history, main- 
tained by legislation, supported by judicial aiitljority of the greateertj' 
weight, that slavery, as an'inistitiltion, was protected by the common 
l^w of these colonies at the date of the Declaration of Independence, 
I go further, though not necessary to my argument, and d^lare that 
it was th6 common law of the whole continent of North* ahd South. 
America alike. Why, Mr. Pr^ident, the European continental powers/ 
which joined and co-operated with Gredt Britain in the discovery and 
establishment of colonics oh this continent, all fdllowed the sam6 rienk 
of policy. 'France, SJiiiin, Portugal, and England, occupied the whole- 
continent, North and Soilth. Thb legislation of all of them was thi 
same; Louia XIII,, by royal edicts established slavery in all his colo-* 
niefl in Atnerica. Bve'rybody knows that it was through the interfer4 
ehce of Las ChsiB that i\i^ Spanish Crown Inaugurated the slave trad^ 
with a. view of aubstituting the servile labor of the African for that of 
the Indians, who had been reduced to slavery by liieir Spanish con- 
querors. As regards Portugal, she inaugurated the trade; she origU^ 
nally supplied all the colonies; and the Empire of Brazil to-day, witk \ 
its servile lAbbr, is the legitimate fruit of the colonial policy, of the 
Portuguese Government in the sixteenth ceiitury. She began her trade . 
in 1508, a^ aomejtut^rs say even before the colonization of America 
in the fifteenm century. l , 

. I say that slavery was thus the common recognised institjition of the 
New World. I do npt thereby mean to admit for a moment that it waa . 
not the <5omm'on law of the Old World when this nation was formed. 
Save we all forgotten that white slavery existed in Engliatld unt}!^ 
Cjomparatively very recent period? It diet riot finally disappear- until 
the reign of James II. What was that system of villenage, of which 
all the old law-writers speak? They were all slaves. These villeinfii 
were divided into two classes — ^villeins-regardant and villeins in gross — 
both slaves. The only difference between them was, that the villeins- 
regardant were, attached to the soil; they pbuld not be sold away from., 
the glebe; they followed the conveyance of the estate into the hands i9f 
the new lord; but the villeins in gross were mere chattels, sold from 
hand to hand, just as negro^are sold at the present hour. If any gen- 
tleman is curious to see sortiething on this subject, he will find a concise 
account of it in the first volume of the celebrated treatise of Mr. Spence, 
on the eq[uity jurisdiction of the courts of chancery. That volume con- 
tains a very concise and admirable history of the English law. He will 
find there some statements in relation to the law oi villenage in En- 
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!;land. But, sir, a trne piotnr^, a &ir picture of tlie state of the vil* 
eins of England, is nowhfere better given than in the celebrated argit* 
inent of Hargrave, the great lawyer who was the eounsel for the slave 
in the Sommersett case. One passage will give us his description of 
^hat th|e villein was under th0 common law oflEngland: 

< 'The condition of a rUtehi hftd moit ef ihe inddmits y^faich I h»re before dMoribed in giv- 
ing tbe idea of slayerjr in general. His service was uncertain and indeterminftte, soefa as bis 
Iprd thpaght fit to require; or. sj some of our ancient. writers express it, be kjiew not in tbe 
etenitig' Wbat be liras to* do itf 'ttieiiniornittg'; be was bound to do whatever he watf cotnmanded. 
Be was. lUJde to Jb«|at^ng, impr^^^^a^ and ey^ry otb^r cbafit^Bfero^Pfttbis lo^ mi^Jit prescribe, 
except killing and maiming. He was incapable of acquiring property for bia own benefit, 
tbe rule beii^g ^quiequid aequiritwt iervo^ adqttMtur ddmino? '■ Hfe was himself the subject of 
property; aa nidi, saleable and tmnsmissibA. If he wiis a yillcin'^regardaiit, be passed with 
tiie manor or land to which he was annezrid, but might be seveied at the pl^ure of bui lor4* 
If be was a villdn In gross, be was a hereditament or a chattel real, according to his lord's 
interest!' being dbsceAmbie tdtfaelielr wh^re theloM Vas ithsolutis owner, and transmissible 
to the execpt(»r w^ier^ the lofd bed; oiijy a term of yeatt in |»im. M8<3y>^ ^be slavery extended 
to the issue, if both parents were Tilleins, or if the father wiis a yillein; our law deriving tbe 
condition of'tbeidttlid from thtft of thefither, eontitery to HMSoidsa law, in whidh the rule 

§^p^iiu$ s^gwUmr ventr^,' Tbe origin of viUeoage is pri^cipiilly to be derived from tbe 
between onr British, Saxon, Danish and Kbrinan anctetors^ wfailetthey were contending 
\» posaessioB of this eotintiy. . Judge Fitzherbert, in his readulig On the feurth of Edw. 
It. 1, jentttled ^extmki mamrny* snppoeea viUenage to have eotamcnoed At the Genquest, by 



the distribution then made of the forfeited lands, and of th« vanquished inhabitaJKts i^idmt 
upon them. But there wcire many bondmen in England before the Conquest, as appears by 
|£e AnglchSaxoti laws cegulatitig them; ^and tb^Befofe it woold bo niB»r^r ib6 truth to attribute 
the origin of villeins as well to the precedmg wars and revolutions in this count];yj^! to, the 
^ectsoftbeConiJuest.''— ^0 J3feire/Z'*5jtote ,7V^ ; . i 

^ I say, tl^n, sir, that white slavery was protected by the common law 
of England dow^ )bo Japaep II; and i^ any man is i)e[;uliarly curious 
;toJe^rn,the pr,q9|^8 by ]vhich it gradually disappeared, and has any 
,taste. fo^ ant.Kjuarian lore, if he will look to thp appendix to the 
'twentijeth volunsi^ oi jffowell's State Trialsj he will find a commission 
issued' by Qneen Elizabeth to Cecil, JjorJi Burleigh , and Sir William 
M\\dpa^^y^ jflpv4ng thijqi authofitv to go into her countiea of Gloucester, 
vprnwall, JP ^omersetj, ana there to manumit her slavey, by 

getting fronx.them a reqsonoUe price for meir liberty. That is the way 
slavery was' pholished in Ejnglaiia. It ^as aholislied by the gradual 
pinapcipatio^ pf the slavey, resulting from the sale by the lord, to the 
dflive hi^^tjf, qf^s ^igl^i oyer him. J will read a p^s^ge of this 

♦'jgLiaiMT^, bj;_tbf g^^ce QffGp^, ^c. To our 




W. Cecfll of the Garter Kriighte, lord Burgble 
■"trastf^ ftiid right Weil-bdoved (Jo^ttftieilbr, sir V 
^IWMorerofourwieheq^er, grsetwffei > 

VWhewM, 4iv^ aud si^udrie ofow poore fiuthfij}! uk^ Ipjal subjeotes^ being borne bonde 
in blode and regardaunt to diTers and sundrie our tnatfdra^^d po^s^ons withm otli^'realtobf 
EnglAnd, have tndde hmnbYe Suyte into us to be manUliiysM, enfktiivdhiilid, and Utiad^ firee with 
.t^^ire children and sequeljs, bj rcMon wbpr^f they, theire children and aequejUp^ H»y becopfie 
^ore apte and fitte membem for the service pf us. and o^ our comn^onwealt^e. ; 

"We therefore, bavlrit tender consideration of their said snte, and well considering the same 
to be acceptable to»AAmlghtie Ood"-^ — • - . - I <. j' 

Now, we all suppose she is going to give them their freedom. Not 
at all. She is willing to sell them io themsdves ai? a fair price; and 
so she goes on: ' 

"And we do commytt and giveunto you ftill power and authpritiebjjr these presents, to accepie, 
adi^itte and Tecdve to be maniBinysed, Mifraunehiited, dnd maide fiiee, sache and kb many of our 
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4j(iffdia^ and bcni^fMBeiii in- tiood,' <witii all land igrirytbelre > ehildmi adA Mqtielli, tli^ 
ffi»^fk8, SandeSf'tepeipentes, ap^ ^(arec|itan^Qts, as t^ire now upp^i^te^*n7Dge or regrardaunte to 
all or any of opr manors^ tan()es, tenem'entes, possessions, or hereditaments witjiin tbe said 
Several counties of Corfrwall, DerOn, 'SoinetBett, aii€t Gloucester, b9 teyou by ycmr discretioni 
febaU seme' mete and qdnTenient, eo7tpom^*nff€^h\ tMv^fhr suehe reatituAUJmtt f)f»9mtnes qf. 
money to he taken and reppivefi 4o. ourjtM for iQ:)e manupys^on and en^unckisem^tj and for 
the possessions, oda enjoy k^ b'f* all and 'singular theil« landed, tenementes, * hereditaments, 
goodee and^hattdls whatsoeveii, a»'jen and Uiey caa agroe.fbv iba tuaom after your wisdomes 
«iid «diitcv«tiotui/' ■;..'» .■/•:;■.-'. •* 

Here^ then, wa& slarery in its widest and bvoadest aoceptation, m 
Greaft Britain, in the time of Elizabeth , andit ^aever finally disappeared 
from the kingdom until the reign of James II. 

How was it in France? In FrandSe they had a system of white slavep 
of the same kind. There, they called them gens ae main morte — mort- 
niain people, because they helQnged to the estates; and they, in 177^, 
were enfranchised bj^ r^yal edict,* commencing in these words: 

' < ' Wis haT« been greatiy^ ikffeeted^ bj^ the leonsideraitioh that a large viambev df our «uh}eet8, "^ 
still attached aa slareg to ^ |jl^, areTogahied asformiug part of it a« it were; that deprivea 
of the liberty ef Uieir periems/a^ of the Tigbts of pi^epetty, theriheliiselTes are ooasidered n 
the property of tbdir toi^; <tot th^ haxe not the consolation of bequeathing their goods, ant 
that, ex($fi>pt in a few caseVTigorously icircumteribed^they cannot even transmit to their ow|i 
etrildrent*iefrttitaiofthMr,owHldbor/! ^ i' ) 

' Thus fell the lost remnant of white slay^y in France in 1779, aftet 
bur independence: < • \. .. 

As regards Sgaip J let any one who is in the habit of reading .th^ 
literature of thaf 'country f6r the' eighteenth century tell me if hi re^ 
members a solitary 't^Ie Of romance of her authors in which some Moor- 
ish or negro slave is not iritro^t^^ed as ih6 familiar inmate of the house* 
hold. The rem:ani(ler of the European continei^t is still governed with 
beneficent ^iw^j^ by th^6iyil,lAw^ q,nd ^11 know thai that laW protects, 
in 4very aspect, the relation between master and i^lave. . , , 

Thus, Mr. President; I 6aV, that even if w§ admit foi' the moment 

that by the tjopnion l^iy^ of tp^^nLatibns which colonized this continent', 

*,'the institutidii of slaVety,' alt tl|ij^ tinie of our independence, was' dying 

away by manilniissions, ieitheir g^atuitpTts orfor ajpricb granted by those 

who held 'the ^^ple as, 0Aves', yet 36 fai^ as the cop'tfneiit^of Americk 

was concerned, i^orth anil South, ther^ did not breathe a teiig who did 

not know that a neero, under the common law of the coiitinent, wais 

.inerchan^i6fe,.V$s;prop(^^ W^s ii slave; 'aid that he coi^ld onljr eiitri- 

ca^e. himself frpTOthM^^o^^i ^;taI»pe4...upp^.h^m, by the common'law 

of the country^ by positive proof of manumission. No man was bound 

to shQ,w title ,tp!^isn6gio ^mv(i,\',';,T^^ show mahi;- 

; mission unden whioh he had acquired his freedom, by the common law 

of ev^ry colony. Why, sir j^ <jan anynfian doubt, is there a gentleman 

,,hy^e,, ev:^!^. th^'Senator |rom M^jw^ "vf ho clo^ihts that if, after the ]Rev6- 

lution^ the different States of this Union had not passed laws upon the 

' sWbjecit to ab'S^lisVifiilavie^ry, to eubvort this common law of tihe continent, 

every (>ne qftjiese. States wp^W h^.riw^ States.yet? , How c»me they 

free States? Did not they have this institution of slayjery imprinted 

upon them hy i^ .pow^r ot the motjbeij (?pimti;y ? 5ow did they get rid 

• of it? AU^t all must admit that they had to pass positive acts of legis- 
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lation to accomplish this purpose. Wij;liout that legislation they ^Uld 
jsitil^ be islave S^tes.. , What^ then, l^epop^s rpf ithe pre^i^xt that slai^y 
only exists in those Slates where it was eslabliehedby positive legisla*' 
tibti., j;hat it hai? ndiliherent vitality out of thos^ that slaves 

are ^ot considered as property hy'ihe Constitution of the tJiiited States-^ 
When the delegates of the several colonies, which, ha4;thus ass^jrted 
theif indepetidence of the, British Croif^n, pae); in couyention, the de- 
cision of Lord Mansfield in the Somiiie;rpett,ci^se was ieqent^ — ^known to 
idlt At the catne time, a num?ber 6f thei northern colonies had takeii 
^hd^ient steps^ for the emancij<atioi| of their slaved. ' Her0 permit mh 
to sa-y, sir, that, with a prudent regard to what thi^ Senatqr from ]^ 
fMr: SaMmn] yesterday called the >^sen«itiv«'podtet-i^er're/' thejr all 
jriade, these provisions ptospective; Slar^rjr yir^B to he ah6U^ed after ^ 
certain future time— just enough .tio^ to^^give i^eii: cituieni« convepi^ni 
op^rtunity for selling ihe slavey, to southern planters, .puttinSrihe 
■ij.phej( in their pockets^' and j't^^ sending to na^ei^^? ^^ t™^ ^^9^/,^^ 
'itesentatlvei who flatint in rdhe's of sahdnn^onious fo^ 
^pq,Viiide of a chpap philanthropy 1 isxefc^s^^ ii our'expense;^!!^ who 6^y 
toi allihen, ^*L6ok yetioW^ ho^ h6ly,'hoW^iifewe a4-e; j^iiiaire polliited 
bv the touch of slavery; we are free from it." ^ ^ . ^ ' ' 

* j^^^My that was tli0/pbsitioli'bf \thfe dele^Ates^ten'thj^ to^t iri'<J6ii; 
v;wiiioav *^d i* ^^ hecese^ry.tpuiaake provision in relation to slaves* 
In the northern States slavery was about to be abolished. If Lord 
,;5ifajns^el4'5 deciaiop in the Sopimprsej;t .pase^w^stpthp fqj^oiwed a,s fkhe 
rule, it was obvious that' doutWrnslUves were. eixj>(>^i^4t^ 
der^d, robbed, cf^rried awav froDpi their masters, ,,0nthp other h^nd, 
%j ^.compromise hetweehihe North and the. South, slaves had entered 
imto 'the representative basis of the country. ' What' was to be donfe? 
Two clauses were put in' the •Coni^titutit)n,''bne to guiaranty tb/th'e 
'Sdiifth^its ptpperty— it pi:k)V:ided ftr'-thi^ return to' the" Bbtithetn oWh^r of 
th^Wivethat wa€('rec6gni!fed as'hiiS^'Pro^e^ty; anothef'cliihse fcyrthfe 
'Not^, to prevent a di\Jturblant5€f'of th0^i4pli^i^fktii(jlTe baris'byimpbrt^^ 
. lion of slaves/ The 'Sforth iSaM/tb^he South,' ^«ybn'ahttll Mot infcr^a^fe 
joW laboring poff)ulation i by* 4topbkaftioti a^^ tweitt' years, beeauisfe 
Vte of the North hav(6 atiiiitefettlf'ilUJhjit qiil^tioti;"w^Mv^kgreed;t6ey 
"fifcall 'be counted in th6 t^pa^^nrntive-bttOT^, 'fend-^e'iHiiltJpWtectibii te 
•w^l/Asyou:*' That iWttlFJhe'tliJm^titUtibh'My^'oh'ltMs'tettbj^^^^^ 
gtifirfanti^ to the Sbwthtlie'8«tt6trtt»'ofits peikliAt t*oyi6rti^;^itprdte«^^ 
-fha^Nbtlh afeaindt atiy ab6k!rrn^l'tiJagnietitfetibh ctfiJh^'nhM^ of skvis 
' itt the 'South whibh Mght' giV^^^hetti^Afa'iantlili^ pr^ptydderance iil thte 
Tepr(*sehtationofttediflfe-enffi(feit^*^f4he'Ufai '^:'' ' •. "'^'^^^ 

' ' Nb#, sir, beciiuse the Supr«me^G!<Mirt; of the Utfit^'^tes says-^^irhat 
is Ipatent to every man '#ho rfeads ^h^ Coiistittif ibn ^bf the'Uhtted States— 
thaK it does gtiaraiity^iproT[)^rty'$n'sl6iyes, it ik^s^beei^ attacked with 
vituperation here, on" tto floor, lyy* Senators bn all -sidefei ^ Some haiiie 
atbstained from any indeiieiit, in^u!ltin"g remarks in rfelation'tb the c6^t. 
"Somef have confined theblselV^Sitb'calm'&'nd legitiinat^^lirgumeiit. Td 
th^^ml am about to -reply! " ■'Tb' the-' others 'I shall h^ve "something tb 
•skif a little latel^. Whfttigayli^^ Senator frbcd Miai^^? [Mr; FfisSBiSDHir.'] 
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Hesay-s: *•■''•■ ■-'**■''• ' ■ ' * \ • 

'•Had the result 0/ thfttt electibti been ot6!erwlge, «nd had hot the fDemocraticl partgr trf- 
wiphed on the dognu^ Which thej lad thxw intrordaoed, we Bh(Aild 'war^s have neardr of a 
diCK^rl&e 90 utterly »t ya^iaqce with all tn^tl^; so utterl j de^titut^ of ^1 ,l«^ lo|ic: so foiled 

gn error, and. un^nppor^d 07 anrthinj^ ^ke argiynent^ as is the 9piniOA of the Sopreme 

He Bays, 4\irtbei*! . ' ' '. 

"I should lik^, if i had time, to att^pi to demonstrate the fallacy of ,thajl opinion. I hare 
totatoined lihe yfew of the Supreme Cfafnrt of libe'TTnited State* on Ifee quiestion of the power of 
tii«{3onatituii(m locfavry ilaTofy iot* im teioritary Wcoging, io Abe Ifadtoi States^^^and Jllott 
j^ ^aH tielifi^e »yy tolejc^bly je^Mctabl^ l^^T^ W^ Upited ^tes can sh^iW; b^oq4 *^1 
Sueslio^, to au^ fair au4 unprejudiced mina| that the decision l^as nothing to stand upon 
except asbumptibn/aAd bad 1<^g^fh>m tbe ase^teptions made. The bukin propoaition 06 whidi 
fliat ^©ofelon ^9 if iinMr ^ Qorwrriiljoue of it, without wliicH it is ntrtbing}, wttljout ?whf<* tt 
fuh entirely ,tp; Mfkjiy Ae njind (^ w i^. is this: ^t the Constitution of thj^ Vr^t/e^ P^t^ 
ncognises property m slayes, ana protects U as such, t deny it« It neither recognises slav€8 
Id^ ]^r6perty, moir dMi U ptotedt sUtea as t>io{ii%/^ 

'/ .1?fie l^eiiitp^ Ipiev^, ypu s^ jpe^ys th^j^ tjh^ yrholB decision is Weji 051 
itj^t assumpiioa, ^}c|i jbe pFpuo^ijpes falpe, He says that the Opi^pt^- 
Jtutipp doe^ not r^cog^mpe slayes ag property, po? prptept them as jtor^ 
P%^ l^m hi? reasQ^xmg, n little jEurtti^r pn^ U ppj^ewhat curioiw^ n0 
says: ' ' ' >■:.'-. 

"Qi^ what do tbfflF fqujd tte a^rtlp© fiat the itjiSpijstitnjtion mcfgnisfas sUxes as joyrppfrty? 
On th^ provision of the Constitution by which Congress is prohibited from passing a taw ta 
pteyent the Afticoin slaye tl^e for twenty y^iurt; and ^lerefore they say the OongtiittUon 
{eoogiiiae^ slaijet pj9 pToportf 4^ 

I should thii^ that Was a pretty Mr recognitipn bf it. On' this point 
tji^'gentlemdi^ declares: / ^ 

: "Will not t 
ttie olihei? If 

17hiWLVes|iy 1 _ ^^ 

j^ «ot^ that defying tJiep ^,^ jpro^^erty aft^p ^at, p^fftni ^Iflpses?' ' 

Thcit ip the argument. . Noth^ig hut my respect ft^ the logi(^ fa- 
teller of ,tll^ Sena% fri>pft M^e could njiake me treat this argument 
Ma mrmj^i aa4 nothi^ but hfi^ving heard it mysi^lf would mab^ me 
believe tfei^ : he 'ev,?y utter^ it. Wh»t, jir 1 The iCJonstitution ^pf otpr 
cp^ntry w^ys to.. th^vSow,, ^fjron ihaU flowt a$ itii^ basis of your r^ye- 
^at^tioQ fiv^e «)ftW8 ^s hw>jg thsep ^Wte iflepj y^M m^U l?e piofteotfti 
in, the wtural imrm»9 pS jwveH^rm-^^y^ W)^0* W $ master of qpa^- 

fron^ise.ypu awy wore^^e ftwir ^ipalner .if you choosy; for tw^j^y yjeiai;^, 
y impprtaiipn;. whf» (fl^^fje tiws^ty yfti^JJs ve p«Vi y!on shall pt^p." 
Th« -3up?enie Gox^it ^i tb© tjpifeed States. wySi ' 'iwrell ; i^ not thi^ a< ;ff- 
i^pgnition of ri^myi of pr^op^rty in slaves?" ^^Oh, np," ^ay* the g^- 
tleman, ^*the rule .i»\wt v^orlf: both V4y9i theare U a oonyeripe to the 
:PI!«^osit^Qn/f 3Sow^:9iri to W/ordioarjf, upipstrvioted intelleict, it W)uld 
fiaem l^^t thp PQQTer1S^ of the propoi#ion was ^iiiiply th^t at the ^j^ of 
t^mtj ymrft jim ehowld npt ai^y Iwger increase your numbers by iii|- 
portaliiokn; birt the .geptlertan si^ygtbe conv^rpe of the pr^psition is 
thfli-t at the eu4 <^ thp twenty yicarsy wor ywi haRre, under; the guwantfte 
, rtf the,C!on3tit\itionr been addwe >y.impPrta4iQn tP tbp PFevioup number 
pf your slaves, then all thope that yonihad before, and M those thftt, 
n^i^;r that QcmstHntiOQ, you havie wpprti^, cease to be jfeoognised cms 
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anitfitnfe Ocmiit of tSfe I!5ilt^ Sttt»#i^a! titWASfttbH ^l(ft'ilL« ^AW wtol 
ob%'tb>nytJ^c^ *■ •'" '' '■■' • ' •■ '■' •' ••' • '•' = ^'■'' 

EiMBttn who^l86^^^OT%'ifttt) thilr eifttnltiftitbii soiil^^i^ ^rtfettriV^l#' If^ 
i**affomliiS't)HfltM-b^h; ' i . : ■ .^ .1 

•t[* do not sav thai slaV^ fti^ ii(evcr*j»^p^rW. I A) liot sky ih'&t tfieV W, Ot ai^ 'n6i. ihkbH ' 




i«T( in^i»i)yititii^iil}iH»Merboiull]tolf4>o^ 




oi^itifon \ 

^J^^yier^r State or nation pea^^easei an, wlusi?^ sayewtoty fin^j^risdjction wUhin b«c .^wif,, 
teirritoiT: and her laws afifect and bind all proMrty ana pereoM reswtihg Within it. tivAj 
K^^akA \ti^ manner and ckc^mntHa^^mtiA^ #hK!h plrdpfe^^ ii h^ld, ind tK#Seo«idillthi, (^di^; • 
aad^i^te of aU :Vor9oq» tliete{n{ atd albo 4b» rtivedj aodTttie ^od^ of Mmiinqtetingovtotioe. 
Ap^ M is equallr trie that np Sta^ Of nation can affect or bind prtper^ put of its territory^ 0(t . 
pmons not residing Wi^ih iti ao State, th^tefetd, can «iict la^s to otjei'ate beyond itd owri 
dittfittidM; ind, if it attfenfpJCs ttf do 8«) muf bo li^AKMIf tl^iMed obedS<in^. ' Buch la^eati 
^ have no authority extra-territorially. This is the necessary res«d^ <of ihe i^cpe&den^ <^dii^ . 

' '^Mif [i^^^^^^mSS^i exists tHUi^hthUtety ^ iH^t dttfetfeii Sfeteb. #j^ MM of 
thti '^ety pKneipIe tt lianik>« esteiid otte turn < iH^n^' iU' dtrti terrhoiul' limhB: A 8tot*' 
cMmot^r^^la^tethe 9e]p^io|» of w^ter an4;^^''1>t *^?^!?^^ f^^4jP^9J?^^^?»*^ »aRner and*^^ 
of desoent, or anything ielse, one inch beyond its writory. Tnen'you cannot, by virtue oithtf 
UM' 6f skvery; if it nmkes ayr^ prdpferty iria Stite, if'^tki plkl^, infefVe tbAt' pW>berty 6n^ of* 



beyond the limits of the slaV^ofdihg States, all title i6 ine T)M|)^rty ic^lle^ pr&perty in slaW 
tfiS^Mids.' Uh^r su6h »ltt^ftitf^eai^bomt«^}ed a^i*0#^y iAt^itltea3firiUi^,^ai^ii 
Wbor^ etee beyond theStaltetau<toorf»Wfrat>i It if'i^^ ^ijoplei^jftnywhen^lsl^ If (be Oq^pih 
totion of the United States gives mv other and ftirther character thfinrthis taplaye property, 
lelnflatknowl^geitfkiriy, and ^nd ill sti^fe.AfbiMt itf If it dbfesf Abi, T a^; ih ^rf cind*,' 
tiktinM on the SWet eidi'syvU HY i^ aimdl l^tiadtf iK]»intl« ll«ttIkLl WHirt it: th^ ilotnt we bi^ 
tb in^lvune into?' Itil thist does vie Ooa»iituti(^Bi of tb6 Ui^ke^^St^tep mjake i^yes pAp^rtf- 
beyond the jurisdiction of the States autho^^pig slavery? If it o^ly (K^nfowj^gep them as 
property within that jurisdiction, it has not^xfended the pto^thy dti^ ini;h>e3k>iia the Stafte 
, Uiis: bQt'if,/turtheS«ipHiieiOottrtflbfenuiioiiluf, ilrdiMWk«cogilMr:«id prcfteetitbeiluas^fopQ^ 
' ftif^r thati St&t^ limits, and i^ore t)i^;thf Stat^laws do^jthen^^indeed^'it bccomealike oth/^ 
prbpcoly. The Supreme Qourt'rest this claim upon this clause^ or the^ Constitution: . 'Xo person , 
htiato i^rvice 6r labor itf one State utidei* fh^lkwiS ih^i^ebf, t^ftft, in eMi^irerB'c^'Ofanjr lA^ 

OS ndgolatioA ' 

cUilKi of tl 

guaranty i ..... 

mak^ inrdvision 6n- the subject df piersoti^ botii&a to^Mrtiee, bI^oItb tKal 1)he ftttmert^ofiM Odu^ ' 

stUiitKm did not regard itasother prpoeHy.f . It w^aathing that needed Berne p^vision*, other . 

property did not^ The ii;isert^on of sueb a provision sbOwa^ that it was not regarded as othet 

property. If a mttn's hprse straty p-om D^Aware into Peiltisylvaftiaj he can gp an*d get it. ft 

there aury provisioii in the OoiUtittttioti for it? No. How came this to be there, if aslavie iff 

prc^erly ? If It is the oime as oth^r property, • why,'haw any ' pro vision ^bbot it r ' 

It will undoubtj^ly havfe itrtKJk an^ peli^i fn li^wring this* pa«B«jg^ 
read ^om the dpeeoh of tlie Senator from t''0i*Moiit, whom! regi^t agt 
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to seo^^a his ^eat tordWj tbat^tije whjp^9, argwiwent. ingenioueily aaMi% 
n^lVre^^ upon tibiip faUftcyTrif I iwy s«^F spjf^ttj due respect tQjhia^-r^ 
tnat a man cannot tave title in property wherever tl\e la;^ dpqsBot. 
give him a remedy or.jw<v?ewt.f9|f \Xl^ ^8aie»t»n,of l>is titje; or,' ip ot^r 
lYp^d«,^J^is,7^Ql^4rp^^^t jg^ ^ppptiif pJ4 ^nWwi of id^ w.h«ch 
QQna^ers,^ W^'P ngh^ »?<i. I(i3 xomedy^.to t)e one j^nd the^ game t^iiM, 
I have alreiady shown to you, by the passages T have cite^.fi;cimi ,th^, 
opinions of Lord. Sfc9W;dl w^of^Juidg^ lv>w tbey, regard this 

flaijlg^t,, T>ey; f»y/tlMiftitVew§lave,?F^ ^gdj^ W England, .or .goea to 
Jtass^usettSj from^^ pUve otattq, is^atill a slaverr^Aat he. is sti^J Tfii/S: 
inaster's property; hut that his master haS; loQt.cpntrol qyej hil», ppt: 
h^y ,^€ason of the, pessation of hi|f property^ hut because those Stdjl^s 
^s^ni no remedy to 4he master hy which he can ex^ercise his coairblw 

There are nti'mero«s illustrations ilpcm this point--*illustration6 fur- 
nSsJtied by the ct)py-riglvt laws, fllustr.aligins furniBhed by. patent l*ws. , 
Lei.ua take a oase^-^-one'l^t appealsfto ua all. There lives, now a man 
in ETttgland who from tim#t6 time sings td the enchanted ear of the 
(avijiked world st^ipsjiif suoh^meJx^dy /.that the c}ia?;r^ seijises seem to,, 
abandon the grosser regions of earth, and to rise to purer and serendiri 
rfegidys ^bove.^ iSbd liai§ cteated that marfe a poet. His inspiration, is . 
his; his soag* are his by right divine^ ,t)iey are his property, so rcicog- ; 
nised by human law. Yet here in ttwsse DnSted States n^n steal Tcn*^ 
ifysop's worts.and sen 'his property for t.l)[eir profit; and this bepau^^, 
in spite of the violated OGHMseknceof' the nation, w« reftuse to givehuiii 
protectioii for'his pi^operty. -^ ' ' J^ 

X iJxainine^Qw Coi^^titiatioQ; flar^^^,)8jfl.yjeis the only species of prdpferty • 
there /recc^nised as requiring peculiair protections Sir, the inveativBr 
geocdus of oui^ brethren of!, the North is ja Source of vast wealth to them 
andj vast benefit to thenatioii, . Jj^Si^a short time ago in one, of ).th6 
New York jo«irnals, that "the estimated value of a few of the patents 
i^ow before ttlsiii this, paj)ft9l 'for .re^,6walJ^as $40,000,000. I canfiot 
believe that ^e entire capital invested in inventions of this chajacte?. 
in the United State? can fall «hort of one hundred and fifty ot' two 
hnhdr^d niilli.9n,'dQllar§, , ,On.what. pfoteptidn does, thift vast property; 
rest?/ Just upon that «ameicoB0titutiional protection which giv^sa 
r&tnedy to the "slave: own^ when hii$' jiiroperty is also found outside of 
th^ limits otjfcJiQ State In! wi^^ .. ' 

Without thi»-protection) what would be the condition of the north* 
erh fnve;atot?. '^l^hy,' the Verihdiit inventor pirotected by his OWn 
law v^ould QQ«ie to Massachusetts,, and' the;;e say ip. the pirate who Jiadi 
stolen his ^ppelrty, ^^jrender me up my property or pay me value for 
its jusje.*' The Senator fi;io,m.,yetjS^dntwotild receive for answer, if hie 
were Hie counsel of this Yermont inventor, ^'Sir, if you want protec- 
tion for youi^ property ^ to your own- State; property is governed by 
the l^ws pf the St^atip within whose jt^risdictidn ,it is found; you h^ve 
no property in your invention outside of the limits of your State; you 
cannot go an inch beyond it.*' Would not this be so? Does not every 
man see at Once that th^ ?ight of thfi inventor to ihii ^covery, that ^^e 
right of the! poet to hif^ iappi^^ion, defends •Bpon.'tAQse principle§.p:f.. 
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eternaV justice whicli Go(jL jias imptUnt^d Ia the heart of man^ and t^tr 
whereyer he cannot exearcase them itis becc^Usesmf^n, faithless to the^ 
trust; ;tiiat he has received from .G^d, dixies them the protecti(»Q< tor 
which they are entitled? .. '. - -w i . *' 

, Sir,; follow out the iUustrAtipn which the Senfttor from Vermont him- 
self has given ; take his very case of the Delaware owner of a horse riding'- 
him across the line into^Petinsjrlvaiiia. ^The Senator says: '^Now, you* 
siee that slaves are not property Uke other property; if slaves were property. 
like other property, why have you this special clause in your Constitu- 
tion to protect a slave? Yoii have no clause to'^protect the horse, be- 
cause^ hoETses are recogiri«ed as >ropeMty e^erjrwh^re. ' ' Mr. President, 
the same fallacy lurks at the bottom of this argument, as of all the 
rest. ; Xtet Pennsylvania e^e^rcise h^ undoubted; jurisdiction over per- 
sons iwid things within her own boundary^ let her do as she has a per- 
fect right to do — declare tha|j heyeaftet, within the State of Peniisyl- 
yani*,, there shall be no property 4131. horse/i, and that no man. shall, 
paaintain a suit in her courts for the recovery of property in a horsfe; 
and where will your horse owner be then? Just where the English 
poetirs A<)W; just wtien^ the slaveholder ^ and* thfe inveiitbr would b^ if 
the Constitution, fereseeitig a difference of opinion In relation toifightS' 
in "thcide subjectHmatteriBi, had not provided the remedy in relatioti tgr 
sifch property as might easily be plundei*ed'. Slaves, if you'^lease, are! 
not property like other prcyperty m this : '^th&t you e&n easily rob us of 
them; but as to the HgrA^iii them, thftt» man has to overthrow the 
whole! history t>f ik^ world, he has to overthrow e^ery treatise on jii* 
rispruiience, he has to ignore the coBlmofn sentiment of mankind, h:e'^ 
has to repudiate the authority of all that is considered sacred with^ 
man> ere he can reich the conclusion tbet the pfeihsbn who owns a slave, 
in'acotiritry wher^ slavery has been established foT ages; has no other* 
ptt»p€(cty in that sfeive than the mer<^ title whteh is' given by the statute 
law off the land where- it is' found. . . : v - ; - ■ 1 

Ine^r heard this (jttesftiOri disf^u ted before ; I rieV^er heard a sugges--* 
tfon ithai slaves were not protected fi.S' property by' the Constitution oP 
ihe United StateBtill I hea*d it frotiathe Seiifttdlr A-om Maine here the[ 
other day. In the' bfcttfeenthl voluAie of Peten^*** Reports there is there*^' 
pef t xJS k case Which deoUrred' between the (States 6f ' Maryland and P toh-^^ 
s^lvania. It was elab^ately argued. The Commonwealth of Pehn-' 
sytiraiite sent her 'dtljorneyg^^ irito'the rdom below to affirm hen 
right to the legislation which she had pasAed. ^ Although the suit was *. 
in 4he haine of an indif^duial, resjtty it was the tights of Maryland^' 
t&ait we*e concJ^rn^d, and it was the' State of Maryland that was inter-^^ 
ested in the decision. The case is known by the title in the law-bb(i)cd^ 
of Prigg .t?er«w» the State of Pennsylvania. ' Bvety judge on the bench 
gave? his decisioii in that case. Every judge on the bench cc^ti-: 
cutred in the decision. Judge Story delivered the opinion of the 
court-,' the other judges delivering their individual opinions, whfere 
they did not precisely agre6 with the general language of the court'. 
AmoBgst* those judges was Jlrdge McLean, one of the dissentient judges ^ 
in i;he,i)red ScMt cAse. Let us Hear what he says about slaves being' 
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pr<^eH;y ufid^t the Golirtltrillobi I shftU refe* a short =^ssttg<s, ii para- 
graph or t\V(i only; I taketliiftotit of hid «ttirtement of his ointrion at^ 
page 661^ crf< leth PetiBrs. He quotes tti^ dtfiis^'bf the Obhstttutidii^ 
that protects us in our rights to fiigitive slaves j atid he? siafs: 

*^it wy d^gn^ W pfitttt' the HgliW b/ 'tli^ TlSksft*i',' Wia^ag^ftist wbotiit Not a^inst'tbe 
SHate, iior thepeopteof tbe19tateiil\rtiiclir'h«mtdei;'butBgftiiiitt^^ thi^tegitlA^ 

tlve actioa of other States, where ,the fugitive frppi laW mi^ht be foimd. Under ij^ confeder 
tliticm, the ma^teb has no legal means of enforcing, his bights in a State opposed to sr&Tery. 
A disregfti-d of riT^Att thiitf aisetted '^raSH deepli" felt in ifite Sbnth; It prodnced great excite*-'; 
m^ and would haye; led Un jreskilts dwimetite o£ tli9 UnioD. To vnAd ^ki, tiie^dDstlt^* 
tional guarantee w^ essential." . < , , .;. 

Now TThat is this gttaraiite^? He tijilsiis; a« page 6T1 of the^ stnoW 
volume: 

*1 cannot perfceit^e hoW anj'onie can' doubt that the t^iii^dy giy^' in the Oonstttntion, if, 
indeed, it gire any^ remedy without legtelatlon; ik^ design^ tof be a peaeeftil one; a>*eniedy^ 
sanc^on^d by judiioiaL audiority: ; n rwa^edy guarded :bv thefon^ of law* But the iD<}uiry- iJ- 
reiterated, is not the master entitled to his property f I answer that he is. Bis right u ^uar- ^ 
ahHed by this OotiMution} 'and the mbst stikn!iiry melius fo^ ite enforcement is found in tfe act 
of Congress. And nei^er ilie Stater nor its Wizens e»m obstpuat tiie pcosecmtlonof thUV 

, That was Judge McLean's language. When I fiiid Wguage like 
this, even from the minority of th§ oox^rt ia tho Dred ^tt case^. when 
I ^nd the entire co\irt, man for tnan, Qonourring tbaA the constitutional ' 
rights of the South are guamntied in slaves as pr*&pertyriby this clanae 
in the Constitution^ I must express my intense surprise--at hearing the 
Senator from Maine declare thftt; the Dred- So^tt dcqUion was ndt to.b^ 
supported, beoausie it roasted for a porner-Ertone oft tj^^e assumptidn iheit 
slaves were recognised by the Constitution aS property, whkh as^ 
sjimptipn he denied. , \ , 

But, Mr, President, all, these gentlemen. who thT«i j&il in the slightest 
degree to impngn the opinkaiojf the court by aifgunieiit, attwaapt to. 
shake its authority by an assertion: entirely d^stitut^ of the slightest 
foundation. Every Senator who has flpoken On the subject bf^iis ier 
cision has : declarjBd that the oenrt^paid' il^.^as w^hpfut jujriijdictionto 
determine it, and then 'determined iU t s^y-that all th^ judges declardt 
that they had jnrisdiqtioB: of the i?i€frit$,f and! d^Tmined' ihsA point 
before they deeidied the 9:^rits;) and I at^ pte^r!^ to. prov^e it. Thea^e^ 
wf^s not a judge on the b§n^ w;ho did^ mot m^we thart he had juri^' 
digtion of the m^its. Th^aro were jsome of -tie jndgei»/Who detiSai?^ 
that they had jnrisdiction of no, eti^ef (juestion, and? Judgfe Mcliean wa«; 
ojne of them. He said' the question of juripdiction Was not^beftjre th/^m- 
at all, and so did Judge Catron'; afnd both thei^jind|^B<said that the » 
court had nothing before» thepi bn^ the mei^iti^. ; Every j^ge^^ said thai ' 
l^eh^ the merits before him. I w^U ;prove it: f 

.When this decision wa^-first published; when, as J iB^m sorry to say^ 
two. pf the judges of that court so far forgot! the pBOprietites of thw 
judicial station as to send forth a minoritjr o|ani(^ to. forestall thei{ml>t , 
lie judgment, and to produoe among the people of the eottntry tiie inv- 
pression that the integrity of their judiciary was no longer to be. relied 
upon, and thus to subvert one of ther fouiijdatioas of our Grovernment; 
wnen those opinions first went abroad^ they were seized upon by thr 
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Republican presses through the land, and it was said every where, "this 
cotlH; is usurping power; it has no such po^er as that whiti^ it assumes: 
ft 4r8t fj^j^ it has no jurii^^i^^^^^^j f ^d tnen, after 4l5clajing itself tp b0 
without power over the subject-Baiatter, presumes to determine it.'' 
P^FCfj Senator oj^ this 9i4q.of the Chaiijife«^, whp l^^.8p<dj:en, hafi re- 
peatj^^/^his. I wa^jt to i^i\ m^ f^eirtio^ to J;hj^ qoimlj^r; tb^ cpin i^ 
£&lsfi 

^ Ux, FES^J^NiDElf. ^he S^atpjf wU P'Uov m^ to make a ^uggepr 
tion as to the statement of the court. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Undoubtedly.- . - ^ 

Mr, FE88ENDBN. I undek^ttod the Senator to assert that two 
p$ §ent forth "{ihei^ opitiion^. 1)iA they do £^nyt^ing morq than put 

IV iipinione on^W m tb^ (Olii;k'« office, where they were copied? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I thin^ jbji^y (Ji^; bTit I ftm ppt g^iug to enter 
into that now. 

-' . Mr: flBSSE&fDEN. I understand it is not the'f^ct. They simply 
^'t their o5)inions pn file In the clerk^s amce, a^ wa^ the rule of thA 
66ort; tbe others' kept theSrs back. 

Mr. BENJAMIN.^ ' The gentleman is m&taken about that. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I am so instructed. ■ ' 

M IP, BJINJAMW. Tb^ gentleman is mistaken. Tbi^ copies of those 
opinions were not furnished by the clerk of the cotirt. 
^Tft, P;?SSENPEK T^ey 'web not pent forth by tl^e jiadges, that I 
Ijmawac^of. , 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not l^ean to say ^hat the judges themselves 
took their opinions and carried them to the printipg ompes: but they 
firnishled mem for publication. It ii^ idle td dei^y it. .Ever^bocjy 
knows it. 

Now, sir, I come back to th^ P9imt ftpm y^Wcb I si^rjte^. J pajr that 
every |u4g§. of the qourt, in his opinion^ declared tbat he had jiirisdic- 
jtipA— lurasdictjlop pyjw th^ paerits qf UMb jcase, Fir^t, let us take the 
iGhief Justice, who warS the organ of l^e court. I cannot read all the 
itesoning; I should detain th6 Senate too long if I we;:e to do so, an^ 
^^^ too mjmy yisible signs of imMtii^nce about ^p to (iesire to detain 
t^em an^ longer. The Ctief^tfustic^ 

*^ut, before ye proce^ to efanjupQ tbU pMt pf tip co^e U .mfgr Ve propep to n^liceaji 
tfcjectidn'teketi tp the" judicial ftuthoiitjr'ofthis court to decide it; ftua it bw been said, tnit 
iM jlliii iadxi ibBS d^iled a^aliisV tlie ijurisdiclloii! of the \tsbt€Uit <^inft [uo^t its own jurisdi^ 

oeption; and ttiat any tnmg it maj saj upon tbat part of tbe case ,wui be eztra-jud^pial, vA 
mtte obiter dicta. .. fA. t ^ir p . ,. w 

f <X&ig ii$:^ iuHpidist. 9^ta^ 'Ifaevr e^u »bie qo AoidH: 4ir t6 tbe juiiisdietiQii of tliiji court to 
.M^^t^bQ judgw^ of ^ drpw^wi^ on ^e^ec«^4, 

wnetbfel^ it be the error of giving Judgment in a case over wbich it bad no jurisdiction, or aiij 
other material error; and tbis, too, wbetber tbere is a plea in abatement or not." — I^'JBWk 

•^427. ) t.. -: /i 1 ■' ,■ :i i. ■ , ; . "'' ' ' : ' ^ . 

W}^b£ is tiie languaeci ^f ^eGbief Justioe, theorga^ of the court, 
twiio deiivetedithe opinion ^f :&e ^Aajotntf. Judge Wayne sa^s tHe 
same things, at* page 45i3.* J^dge iKelsoniBf^s^ in giving his opmion: 

'^ the yiew veliave takeii df th^ ea^, ik will not'b^ tieCebbary t6 pasi tipon this'<itlestioii, 
T<!rt^4ur^dvotion,] ^i^iwe ^1^ tlwijefw pyoc^ at.f»ic© io tin »caBiii»itioii of tfas Q9a» iqK^ 
Its merits/^— iW. p. 458. 
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Judg« Grier says : : » •; : ' ^ 

^^'Die record shows a prima faeiB os^ of jarisdietkfU,' requiring the <t«Qrt to decide all the 
Questioi^S properly arising in it; and as the decision of the pleas in ]isa shows tha^the i^aiifc- 
ti^ is a slave, and therefore not entitled to sue in a cou^t of th^ United States, the form of the 
judgment is of little importance.'**^/Jtrf. p. 469. ' ' 

Mr. Justice Daniel (p. 482) says fh^i the questions arising pn tlie 
'pl^s in bar might' be^assed by after detertoiliiiig the plea m abajben 
ment; but he does give his opinion on the mf^rits. although h^thoitght 
itwottld be possible tb decide the fease without a decision oi;i its' merits. 

Mr. Justice Campbell says : 

e, ^%y opinion in this case is JBot.affectet by ithe ple$ ta the jurisdlotidn, and i shiill .n6t di9- 
jpuss the questions it suggest^. The claim of the plaintiff to freedom depends upoQ the. effect 
to be given to his absence from Missouri, in company with his master, in Illinois iind Minne* 
sota, and t^is effect is to be ascertained bj a ref^renbe to ^e laws of4[iflBouTi/'-^i5i^. p. 4Qd. 

« He^detetaiines nothing btt the iheHtd.'' ^ * ./.*':: y 

Mr. Justice Catrop^. (p, 518) ^aye^ that til© judgmoai of.1|hjp ciccuit 
.court upon the pleat. in abatomentr— that, ip, tite pl^ to th^jii^is4i0- 
tion — ^was not, in his opinion, open tp Q3^aminaJa,Q(n^ in the ^uprepje 
Court, and that they Jii^d nothing before them' but th^ meritfi!. . , ; 

Mr. Justice McLean says: ' ; * ^ / 1 ' ; . i^ 

**The plea to the jurisdiction is not before ns, on this^ writ of error.' A deinttrreJr'to the plea 
was sustained, which ruled the plea bad, and the defendant^ on ieave, plieaded over. : 
. .^'Th^ decision on the demurirer was in favor of the' plain^ifiP; and as the plaintiff proseeutes 
this wHt of error, he does nbt cotnplain oif th6 decision on the demurrer. The defendant 
might have complained of this decision, as against him. and have prosecuted a wiit of err^ 
, to reverse it. But as the case under the ins^uction jof tne cotrt to'thp jury was d^ided in his 
favor, of course he had no ground of complaint." — Ibid, p, 630, 

Judge McLean then says that the CQurt had no q^estio^; of jurisdio- 
tion before it at all — nothing but the merits, ' i 

' Mr. Justice Curtis jsays the skme thing: . 

^^ That as the plea tb tbe jurisdiction in this case shows no facts, except that the plaintiff 
Was of African descent, and his ancestors were sold as slaves, and as these facts are not Mcon- 
sistent' with his citizenship of the United States, fiod his resldeaoe/in Uie State bf^teburi^ the 
plea to the jurisdiction, was bad, and the judgment of the circuit court oTemuling, it was cgf- 
rect."— 75tU p. 588. ' ' { . . P 

And, therefore, he goei^^on to determjin^ the ijperits. Noyr, jshaU J 
detain the Senate by reading passages from the speeches whicfi'I told 
:in;iny hand, and in which erery Senator in succession, who has dpbkim 
-of this decision, has spread before the country the bold, plain statement 
that the Supreme Court first decided that it had Ho jurisdirtiotf, arid 
then went on to determine the merits? ' " .^, 

. ; Mr. FESSENDEN. I must beg the Senator to giveme leave t5 ex- 
tplain, because I do not know that I shallhare an opipgrtunity to a^is^^^r 
-tiim. . ^ : [ • • 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will yield for a few minutes, of course. -^ '^ 
. Mr. FESSENDEN. I uieMy wi&h to explain on this speoifito point. 
I da not know what particular language I used myself in thespeedi I 
:made on. this subject. I remember very well the idea which I meant 
to convey; and I presume that idea is conveyed in Ewifficiantly distinct 
language. It is tiiis: I did not speak of the individual judges, but I 
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8a»l that, in the' opinioa^ of /the cot^^t, whkh Wftg delivered by Jidg^ 
Taney, and to which only I alluded, the point decided in the first place 
was, that the court below, and conseq-uently the coUrt above, had no 
jurisdiction of the case, for the reason that the party plaintiff was nbt 
qualified to sue y he had no standing in the court. That was the de- 
cision ; and the inference I drew (I do not know whether I used tt^ 
term or not) wte;, that the' court admitted they had no jurisdiction. I 
did not mean to say that they admitted in terms that they had no jurii^- 
diction beyond that, and over the merits of the case; but that thesubi- 
atance of their decision was, that the plaintiff having no standing in 
the court whatever, the case must consequently be dismissed; and thatj 
whatever th^y undertake tosay afterwards was mere 'assertion. 

I know the^ go on to give a-reasoc for expressing their opinion, «tnd 
that is, that m all writs of error they may confine themselves to: the 
particular error, whi&b they find in the jjeeord below, or, do not find,'as 
the case may be; but that, in certain oases, they may look into otW 
jiarts of the record itx br^er to preclude ihe necessity of revising iiha • 
Casia afterwards. Tha Senator^; however^ is iperfectiy aware that this 
idea has been answered over and over again by the remark, that the 
«aite could not |)bs8ibly eome before them agiin,' Wten. the decision ^as 
that the plaintiff had and could have no standing in court. What iny 
particular language was 'I do not undertake ^to say; I ibay have said 
that the court adimftted they had no jurisdiction ol' the case; not'^at 
Alley admitted it in terms, but by the original decision they made that 
'the plaintiff had no right an the court below, aud o<5asequently could 
have none in the court above. I did not undertake td^ispute thatthe 
fiupreme Court of the United States baJd p6wer to revise the decision^of 
the court below, if properly broughit there; but I say, when they de- 
trided that the plaintiff had. nostamding in the court originally, there 
was an' end of the whole matteif, and the^^ court pould not properly, and 
it was contrary to all custom, go into an examination of other questions 
that did not necessarily arise. That is the position I mean to take. I 
iHd not go into it at length, as perhaps I may hereafter ; but the S^n- 
a^or misrepresents mi?^ ^not intentionally j he misunder^atands me if he 
Asserts that I said, or meant to be understood as laying) that the court 
hM in terms adniitted tlt^at thipfy liad no jurisdititio'n qf any questioii 
b^ond the first. He may read the language of my speech, if he ^es 
mo do so: 'V-' -" •.' '■"■ ••''.,■ '^"' ' /. ' : •;., 
^^*Mr. BENJAMIiT^; • ttisVatl^^^^ late in the day^ andf have not time 
t6'go at any lerfgrti ihto ^id discussion, but I haVe the Senator's laii- 

t^ge before me • I have the langudg^^ bf t^e Senator ,fro"m New Tort 
[r. SEWARn^T.andpf the Senator from Vermont ^^^[^ CoLLAMBfe'.;] 
^ry one of thos^ Senators said that th^ Supreme Court had decided 
"ibjEtt it had no Jurisdiction. The language is h^re; and now what does 
^e Senator from, Maine, answer to that position? That although' the 
Bupreme Court decided it had jurisdictioU^ in his judgment its decision 
"Was wrong! ; . . ' . s 

\ Mr. FESSENDEN. That'is'not what t said, . . 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It cannot be ianything else. The Supreme Court 
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gf tbe United States was the' only tribunal to det^nnine m the last 
resort whether it had jurisdiction or not over the question. It deteiv 
mined that it had. The Senator says it began by determining that the 
plaintiff in the court bplow had no right to come into the court, and by 
reiason thereof determined that the circuit court had no jurisdiction, 
fuad he puts in himself that consequently .&e Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction. . ^^t is precasely his ^'consequently" that Chief Justice 
-Taney says is a manifest laiistake. Here is vrhBi the honorable Senattbr 
^om Maine said: i: 

. ''It is said that thiB qncBtioii haa been carried to 19ie Supreme^ Court of thd United StiitHi 
jff^d settled there. Poes the JJonoraWe Se^Wr fronpi Lou|8iaqa"-^-i— 7 ' 

The Senator turned to me. We are always having little legal quar^ 
ffelfl in this corner hetweeai ounselvesy particularly on ihe slavery ques- 
•tion. ■ ■ 'i ' 

'fDoes the honorably Senator from Lotiisiana, as a la^jer, tindertake to tell me that the 
5^pB^oa has be^n cfettlf^ bj a j^dioial ^^ci^oo in that'coa^t? IHH that question «Ter adiBtB 
and present itself to the mind pf tte couft with refcrenpe to any necessity of the case? Tp 
i^h^t extent does the " honorable Senator, tt anybody else wlib ii a Jawye^, undertake .to sa^ 
4hat the decision, of thd ^nrt is binding? It is binding so &r, and so &p alone, as it can Mti6 
4^ papdate. Its opinion is of force only npqn ^p gueptioA ^ich, ^fttles the caise." ' 

' Who is to ^ay Ki^hat the question is that settles the cause in the 
opinion of the court ? Is it the court, or the Senator ? ' 
Mr. FESSENDEU- The court had settled it originally* 
Mr. BENJA-ulif. . The court aaid, ^^ in our judgment, there are 
two pointe which settle the cause; one is the jurisdiction, ttog other the 
nierits." l^he; Senator says that by the time they had got through 
ictating the first half of their opinion, he has a right to shut theit 
mouths and say, ^^you shall pot Jo ou and give any other reason; the 
jreason you haye giren iet enciugh; you canniot say .another word/' 
This is a nios^t curious propo^tioai to mfifcintain to anybody that has 
m&r heard decarees <)r opinions renderM in courts of justice. Hear the 
Senator again: 

'^ Am I bound to reeognise opifiioois ^at may be adraticed by any set of jndgeS) in anr 
court, simply l^ecause, after tfiey haye jdecided a cause, they undertajke to giFe their opinioniif 
T^ej may be bad men,' the v may be weak men, b\ii their manoate in the cause before theip 
ftmst be tobeyedV and I Will go ias fit aira as readily as aiiy'hian ib bbpy the mandate of' any 
court to vrhith I atp banndr to fender 'obedieooe; and I am bound to^r«iidef dbedfence toite 
fiupfeme Couf t of the ^nit^ Sstajtes; fciyt wh^p ^^ undertake to 0^Ji^ gu«s^f>fis nof l^c^p^ 
nem, I tell them those questions are for me as well as for them.**^ 

Thus, 'sir, the honorable Senator declares, point blant, that llyp 
question was not before th,e cpurt. They colder that it yas; thedis- 
ecnting jadges said it ws^s; ever^j^hody ther.^ jsa^d }^ .Ffts; .pv^^rybpi^y b^^ 
the Senator from Maine an4\hi3 worthy jcoueag^e^, tjf!^ J^j^patorfro^ji 
New Yoik and the Senator from Yerixfonj;^ This P0t^9P w^ &r^t> star^^ 
by some indecorous exprei^sjoni^iiji the ppiniQ^s of the dissenting ju^igefli. 
They thcmael^^eSj declaring mat they had jurisdictipji oy^r the sul^jept- 
matter, saggested that they would not cousider the opiniph of ,the oth^ 
judgea bintling^ becausBj jiip the .opinion of other judge|i, the qourt, h^" 
low had no jurisdiction; ^*but," said' Judge Taney, '^thie questio^is 
before me on its merits; I fuust dec^e-it; it is my duty f to decide it; I 
.oannot avoid the duty!*' That ig the language, if t|:^'eg;entlepaap< will 
r^fer to it.>' 
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Kow, Mt: Preiiident, I come to another poin^ ia mj^' argument, which: 
T approach with ei^tr^gtne ■pain , with uirfeiRned rfegretL From my earliest 
childhood I h^^ been tfttight to revere the judges of the highest couft^ 
in the latid, ai Bbeft selected* to i*eikder jtUtice between ' lifigants, niot 
more by riettfton of their efmiHent legal ateqtiirementfe 'than because of at 
spotless purity of character, an undimmed lustre of reputation^ which 
removed them fo, ftut beyond et«n a dotibt of their integrity . The 
long lin^ofetiiineAtjudicial worthies^ which seamed to have culminated 
ih a Marah6,ll, hai» med continue in the person of one iqwn whom the 
highest eulogfem that cka be prottouhoed is to sd^ that he was eminently 
worthy of being thfe successor of that illUitrious judge. I know not, Mr. 
President, Whefther you/ AH I, have had the good fortune to see that 
Tiiagisti-aife in the admiillstjiatioii of jilieFti^e in his dtra circuit, or in the 
court sitting beWw' Us, of which he is tho holiored chief. I know not^ 
sir, whether it haSibei^n your good fortune, as it has been mine, to hear 
the expressidris of Affectionate reverence with which be is spoken of by 
the people amoiigfit whom he has passed his pirre, his simple, and his 
spotless life. I ktldw iiot, sir, wh^tner yoU have listened, as I have, with 
interest to the expressions of respect andiadmiratioii that come from th^' 
members of his bit* in their feifliliar intercourse ^ith ^fich other^ — spon- 
tftfaeous tributes, worth a thousand labored eulogies, to his eminent 
sagacity, t<>his vast Ifegal learhitig, to the mild and serene dignity of 
his judicial deportment— above all, sir, abovfe all, to the conscientious, 
^i-nest, aimdfet painful sense of reispon^iblllfy \tith which he holds the 
88dle of justice in even tod impartial hand IwfiweeH l^eiitigamts whose 
rights depend u;^n his judgment. » -i 

Mr.'Pre^dfent, he iSold; very old. The'Jnfirmitios of agfehave bow^ 
his veriet-able foi*m: EhHh iias no ftirther object of ambition for him; 
aiid ^hen lie shall sink into his grave, afitei^ ft loiig career of high office 
ill our countrf , I trtist that I do not rudely or' improperly iiivadi5 the 
sihetity of priyatelife in sayitig that He will leav^ b#itid him; in the 
seaiity hei^itstg^ thttt^ shall be left for his femily, the nbblest evidence 
thatthe died as he had lived, a btiitig horiorabie td the earth ftolii'whfch 
he spratig, aM \i^ort1iy of the heav&'tb Whidli hie aspdi^d. 

This? man, sii*, thus beloved, tHlis revered, thus edteeraed, hks be^n 
compared tipdri this flooi- to the infembtIS iTeffi^yft, by tMb Sfeticitdi^'fronr'^ 
Maine, [Mr. Hamliht.! Thifel man hfts beek chai^ged' by the Sen?i^or 
fi^om New Yoi-k [Mr. Sb^aud] with a cOrrh^t Coalition with the Chief 
Migii^rate of the Union. He ctiargei^f, ih ikci^not alw'ays in direct law- 
guagfe, but partly by bold assertibn attd^pfbirtly bj^itiigidio^s Sugge^tiuas-^ 
that the Stiprerne Bxecutivfe MagifetraWof tlie lafad,' atid tb^ judges of 
our highest court, and tWe tJaniesi to the Dred Scott' case, got up a mock 
trial— that they w'ei'e all in cominori collusion to cheat the couptry. He 
represents the veilerdble Chief Magistrate of oikr country, T^Hose repu- 
tation hitherto has been beyond reproach— he re^rei^nts thii venerable 
Chief Justibe^—as enactirig a Solemn fkrco, in th* face of the Americaii 
people, en the eastern portico of^ this Capitbl; and he tells us, that oti 
the day when that great sea of upturned ftiqes was here presented, all 
looking on th^solenm^ pageant that was pai^sing before them, the Chief 
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Justice of the nation was whiepeting into the ^r of the President the 
terms of this nefiarions hargain-trand that, too, at the yery: niomeutt 
when the former was ^ministering andt the latter tiakipg the oath ^f 
office, hy which the high majesty of Heaven was invoked lai? 'witness to: 
the. purity of his intentions in th^^administtefttioii ,<rf! the .government qfi 
hiscountryl . /.• < . , t . . . j 

Mr. President, accursed, thrice aoe«rsed, is that fell sjririt of party ^ 
which desecrates the noblest .Sentiments of the. h\tta^jn heaJrt; and which,, 
in the accomplishment of its unholy purposes, hesitated fit no rpckles^i 
violence of assault on all that is held sacred by the.^ise and good. Ji\ 
wa6 difficult, extremely difficult, for lis all to sit,her« aij4 hear what, 
was said, and observe the mtoner in which it was said, and repress the. 
utterance of the indignation that boiled up within Vi$n All . this is 
charged by the S^ator without the proof of a solitary f^ct^ without the 
assertion even of a foct, on which, to ,base the foul charge. < Luckily, 
siTi luckily for us, thiese- eminent vaen are.toO highly placed, in tuft, 
reverence, the estimation, and the regard of ;the American people, tP' 
have their bright escutcheon injured by such attack^ as these. Mr.<i 
President, in olden times, a viper gnawed a filei. . / ; i 

Although it may not be posmble to.jo^ake direct answers tp all th^s^r 
insinuations, because no fact is eten suggested on which they rest, thej^ 
are some of them in relation to which I have the authentic evidence,; 
upon my desk in proof of their falsity. J 

Was this case got up?' What are the facts? Men should be a litt}§ > 
carefiil in making such aecuisations as these; unless^ indeed, they care, 
not whether they be true or false, being intended t^ an^frer the same 

garpose, whether the one or the: other; This case was got up, was it? 
y accident, or design? In the exquisitely : decorous and appropriate 
langfuage of the Senator from N^qw York, the Chief Juartice of the United.; 
States and the Chief Magistrate of the Pnion were g^mbli^g at cards 
for the case, and Dred Scpibt lif as duopimy in theiflaaginarygamel What ; 
truth is there in these insii^nations of desigi;? Why^ sir, Dred Scott . 
had sought his freedom by the assertio;n jof his righta in the §tate 
courts of Missouri years before the ;Kan^as-Nebraska act was ever sug-, 
gsested, and years before thia Pr^ident of the United States was even a 
candidate for office; year^ before be w^ eivpn Minister to England. , 
M This case was determi^ed in the supreme court of th^ State of Mis- 
souri, in 1852, adversely tol)red Scott, and was remanded to the low^r 
court for further triaL Mr. Bujchanan had, J believe^ not then gone jto; 
England. The Kanjsaff hiU had not been heard of, and was not in the 
imagination of any mai^. When the case goj; back into, the low^r court, , 
the counsel for Dred Scott, finding that the.opipionof the supreme court 
of the State was adverse to his rights, withdrew his casse from the Sl^te 
court, and endeavored tp better his client's chances by going, into, 
another jurisdiction. That is the way the case got into the Federal court; 
and when was this? The case was cai;ried into the Federal court in the 
city of St. Louis, in November, 1853, before even the meeting of the. 
Opngress which passed the Kansas-Nebraska act; of course months be-f 
fore Mr. Dixon, the Senator from , Kentucky,, first jf prang upon the: 
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o6tiatfj, by tiiftaaQehdiQient, thequestion ia relWionto the repeal ofthe 
Missouri donqiromisek. Her^ ifr/tbe -xecord: : ' > 

^> ^'B^itrememl^ered ^luiilieMtoflAlB^tloUlt^ da tbe Moonddaj of NotaMber, in t^ jeafof 
our Lord 1853, came the abOfe A9M»t4<P^jMn^#'I^^ «^^V^f ^'^H^fji^llv ^^^ f^ int|^ 
clerk's office of the circuit court of tne United States for the Missouri 'aistrict, the following 
4d^]fti»tiQnag«kt]|it4bfdatodAnt, /olwFv A.3a^dfcyrd^ r . r 

: Was that a c^se goftea^p^^y' deisign, be|;weidn the 'President and the 
court here? It Wiaa n^ver carr^ there until, they hadiost.all chance in 
-the State court; it was carried thcire as the last despemte resource oif 
defeated counsel, eager to maintain what he conceived to be the rights 
ot his client. Who wap the counsel? ' The Senators from Missouri can 
toll us who B» M. Field, of St^ Louis, is, and probably they will verify 
the assertito which I make here u|)ob' hearHB{iy'*^I give it only upon 
hear-i^ay— tljatjhe ifl! on^of the, u^o^t .deterpinqd.Fr^3oilers in jthe 
St^,of,Mifi9i9^ri; "has always qeclii^ed'itp vote at, eleptiom^ until he w^ 
pbJe to cast his vpte for a Free^oil oatudidate^ and-U^til he aided in the 
ejection of the jFree-Soil B^pre/sentative from the St. Louis district wl^p 
now sits in the other Cham p^r, . ,. ; !i . ; j... 

This case, thus instituted iii Kovdinber, l8S3, was determined in 
the court below, and a 'writ of error was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States,, before the Kansas bill was pa8se4., and whilst Mr. 
Buchanan was in England! When it reached the Supreme Court of 
ihfe IJnited States what became of it? What does the Senator from 
New York say became of it? .< 

* 'The counsel who had appeared for the negro had Tolunteered from motiyes of charitj, and, 
Igj^prantof CQUfsp of (Itjedi^pqsijtion which nrfiw,^jb© DM^ , . ,'• 

•rri-which th<j»9e«Jatpr hjad.prefviously insinujated wto gotten up^by 

fr-iihad argu^ t)i^( hii; clifpiti h^d )^«e» Ifree^ jEh>m il»TQrj ti^opemlion of. the Minotlri pr#* 

hibition of 1820. The opposing counsel, paid hj the defending 8laTehd^r"7Tr7' , * i . » 

I happen to know, however, whatever may be the fact with the othpr, 
fhat one of -thfe oppoisiri^ bouti^l wad not paid by any slaveholder at .all; 
that one of the opposing counsel volunteered as amdGUs ewite by virtue 
of his position as head of .the b^. of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by virtue'of hifi pbditiori as ex- Attorney G^^eral pf the United 
States, by virtue of his position as a compeer of the' honorable Senator, 
and hia former colleague on this floor frem the State df Maryland, Mr, 
Eeverdy Johnson'.- That gentleman volunteered in the case' as amicn^ 
tmrice, because the whole section of the country to whose interests he 
had been ck'Toted from-hi^s birth had an interest in this great question 
lb be di^cided, and which j at th^ time of his volunteering in the case^ 
lie did not yet know to be represented by counsel . The honorable Mtp 
Geyer, of Missouri, afterwards entered his name of record, and appeared 
for the defendant. ^_^,j^ ^,, ,,Mitfii i .#Hf. ■ , ■ "1 

Says the Senator from New Tox^ r , 'i * j ' , . . ' :\ \\ * . - 1 

, **The opposing couasel^ paid by the defending slaTcboIdert had inaiated, in replf, that that 
flsiinotiB sLilute was uncon^tilutionaU The motrk (j{!bati^ had been hearii in the clmraber of tha 
eoii^t ill the buMtm'Qt of the Capitol, in th^ prsseiiec qf the curious T'isitora at the aeat of Got- 
m^p^al, wham the du^^ kjf & }adiciftl iATestlg^tioii could not diagusi. The oourt did not 
SBf\tat«topli^th^,liicoiis^ ,. ,,ms^ ** *M viu,.,Mp .i. ^*-l 4lif 
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Wheare, are we^ sir, 4tiat gaoh language as ibis is nsddj? Is tkis tlHi 
Senate of the United States/ and are we here the embaisMadors^f co^ 
(^ual sovereigBties, to be insulted bj. language like this? Is not thia 
an iqsttlt to every ofle ,pf ns, direct, an<i p^n^nal? 

''The court did not hesitate to pleatetkeitit&minff Pte$kknt hy sei^ng Hikivttmiieoiis and Mb 
foten^ difCMiOp^, fofd, cOByj^rj^ it int^ an XMxasijan, fjQdr,proiioQiu;^9S-^^ Qpimon telt the 
Missouri proaimipn rWas ^ydid,,aiid thai, by force of the Lk>nstitutioii^ slavei^j exis^, with 
^'th^ elendents or'prbjietljr in taan'over' man, In all the TerntoW^ df the dnited States, pinrir 
moiwt to ao7 potnOarisoToreigiti^ viihiarthe TereltoriBs, tod «T«n to ijbs nvthority of QpH- 

t^ ♦ fff ..,? ^^ ■ •* ,^ * .♦ ■ . ♦ f ^ 

, "The d^j of inaqguration came— the first one ^monff all the celebr^fioiu of that great luif- 
tional pageaht thkt'\ri9i^ t6 be dtsec^raied by ft (ibamioffbetween th^^ex^liTi and judiiidalliaiH 
jpwr^en^ to lindwn^ th^ WatioBsl' Iifgwlntiw arid th^ Ufeprf ea pf t|^^)Oflple,'* / r 

Is there a golitai-y word of tru^h litih^s? Not one. Is a solitary fitc^ 
41eged? Not; pnejj^but a W^ ari^ ?iaked charge is m4de, w'hic'K ft 
intended to stamp i^tfa^ lippn characters l^therto beVond the bream 
'df* reproach. 'Shame,^ shame upon ^the Sector iJiatn^Kes such charge* 
as jfchesC;! and has no, p;:j::tof to purport the^ '''' 'y 

, ^The I^re^^t^ att^n4t4 J)7 {|ie^|asval leng^iie4 process^n, ^Yf^ 9^^ ^^^ ^ ^ *^ 
thp,pprUco* Tpe Sup|reme Court attenfled him there, in robes wti^ yet exacted pubhc.rever- 
«bcc. The peoplfe, unaware of" the imploTrt of the whlsperii^s (irricd on between the Pr^idtet 
and the C3iie£iXiistic^ 'ind'iihbfaed 'with Tenero^n fer bolt, fiUM .tii4 a^foniifisiind gard^n^dfek 
Mwy as thp ^(^.couldi r§a^ The President addrepsed them ii^ ^oRds a«^bl«»d m thpse wh|ek 
the Worst of all the Koman timperors pronounced wlien l^e assumea the purple. He announce^ 
(raguely, indeed, but with selT-satismction) the forthcooling eXtraPjudicial exposition iifthft 
Constitution,.^ and pledged his submissioi^ to it as au^^prit^tiye and finfl*" 

Does anybody find that in the President's inaugural? Does anybody 
fiiid in the Pjfesidtot^s inaugural anything on ttiis poittt, exci^pt that he 
learns the question is to be decided by the highest tribunal of the lan<J^ 
^w«i that h«J, as every other good citiienis, is willing to render obedi^Dico 
to that tribunal?' '^ . . ; iTT 

^'JJ^ f^Z^^^r ^^^lli!^^l^^^^ ?PW'*i^W i^u?tw}ied Jt>y .tJie,^Mitc»B press, and ac<«^ 
icrW, in the idcime of the.Scnate, bro&ast 6yp)t the laSd, and their pibUcation has notyet 
)iseiidlsoimied;hy.4iieiSdDat*i" ' '•■■■ -•'' '/' '" '' ■ 'i ''d-f 

^ As if we were gqi^ tp c^^f(?}^ jgi^bUpT^^ jt}^^ opinW ^i theSuprenw 
Oo^rtoft^e Uflited.pfat^^^^ /" . * ' ..; 

^ t ff8\mlUi!o^mfyi Dred ficPtt, w!i« bad played the hand otilumii/ In this interesting pott*^ 
jc^lgame. ut^^yi^ttingly, yet to^^Qpi|i5?J<^e.sat}sfiiWjtion of hib Advewpy,. V^ ToJimtaTaj- 
h^^d^^i^ii ^^YtfT^^^— - "^ his master, as » reward, Ae fr^om wjkuch the cpijf^ 

Nowj. does not tlie Sj^nat6i5 frim New X^rt kn9w " was it not publ 
i^?w f^^®7 *^^^^^P^^ ^^ the^ounby, ^hat the slave's masterTiad 
died? 'W>a it ^ot- known that the ni^n who emancipated tj^e slay^ Tf as 
a BlaiC^k^B^Micarf cbrnj^feer^ m the other h'oiis^; bif the Senator of 
New York, [Mr. Chafpbb, of Massachusetts J who was' torced tp give 
this emancipation after having long heiit^ted, Iby the indignant denun- 
ciations of the Mlow^ItepubUcaiiis aroun(^!hfm? EyerylMy Jinqws tfeat^ 
an4 yet here ,w^, are tpld^y the Sewfc^^ tb^ ttis^iftoifeeedom t&the 
illave waj» the rewt^rd gmttted by his master, the de&ndatlt, Ibt pitfy ffltf 
the hand of dummy in a game of car(is— a poHliciargame-^^nth the 
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^ekble Chlfef JiisWcli land Chief Tffagi&ttate of tHe'tTnion. Stame^ 
rofiniie once Wore, utooii the Senator -Whb m^ltfeft' idharges like thesdj. 
^thofut tlife shadow of gtonnd fot flieir Sil^ipbrft: 
• If tl Preisident; I ak tired. I h^fe i6 doijibt that otKfer^ ite to6. 1 
BfaV^ gonte feb ihUtjh at large iikto thies^ (JoUatefW etiWefctS that, 60 faraS 
mktdk thk simple (itt^itioii befdrie tls, as io the 'Adtefgfeion of R 



^ , , . Kan^ 

mieir this con^titutloii, Whit I Kfe¥e to dilj. J4 llttri indeed: ^^e mh^ 

ft hi'S beefa exhtttzited. thoroughly fifO, WriaWblJr »o'. this morningi 
m hbnitdMe Senatbt ft;om Mi^tlH. I Will, hoWetbr^ ttiake one W 
6 fiu^glsislkJofis AiliA oloise. , ' _i 

1 tike the grbitiid! that the Congt^is'bf 'the Unifed Stated U ndi 
Wtlnd to ^Vfe to the p^pl* of a Tetrlt6fy an^ ^bfe protection thaii 
Hl^' Ate willi'ng to receiri, I take, thi gi'otind ftat aboii^ eighteen 
iii^nths 4g9 theCottgr^ft bf the United St^teS, IftteftM to the complaint 
5f the pteseht rebielA iii KaiisA^; Who said to nh thiis: ''A band of arihed 
ttittranderB has invaded tfelfroni a nbi^borihg fetite; they hare possei^ 
Won of our TetritbriAl Le^r^lattir'e; they haVe ttasfeed a Ikte by which 
they are about to call together ^ conrehnoil to lofrm iei constitution for 
tti^ hew iState of Kani^as; they Will tiot allb^ us lib rote fairly,' We ii^ 
i :Aiajority, anu tinless you come tb bUr "rleKef tlierfe is 'ho help for us.'* 
They 6,sked u^ then to ^difait theui lUsi a )9tcite ihto the TJition "under tirt 
Tojieka constitijtibn, as the bfest of Sail pbssible temedi^s iigainst the 
UBiirp^tio^iS . bf Wtiiclt tl^l^ dbihpliined. A* *nat time tha Territorial 
LegisUturte hid inaugurated the scheiltfe fb^ thb&dbption of ;^ constitti- 
Itibn. The laW fSr callihg A cbuVi^ntibii had beepi passed. . They W^ni 
"abbtit to Vote m delegates.. That Wkai the |)reciiife time ih which thii 
vaunted ih^bHty bf Jfree-ISbilefrfe ih Kanfeds ai))[5i^otchbd the Con^resi 
df the IJhitefd fetlattes withcomplAihts that'tbey Wer^ dQWn-trodden. 

' W^alt.did ttie SenAtebfJhe United States r^^ply? The Democrats 
Wei'^ ih k'tn'ajoxfty here, fthd they ^aid: *'It may be that what you say 
Ss trub; it may be that ybu are down-trodden and oppressed in violation 
bf liW; yo\i dfesert it VoUrSelvefe, and j'ou have complaisant advoeatei 
neiTSohtlfis flbbftb^ pi*oyfe Pt; but it is no remedy for that, that we. 
'" jill idnrit ybli ik a StAte lAto this family of States, under a constitu-* 



bn foriped ciy bn'e t)artjr lii, the Territory, We cannot do that. Yon 
BfiiV. that if the fetHtbriai UW is carried 011 1, a const it utio n wil 1 be formed 
by ttie bt&eir party alone. 'Cottie now, vvg will do justice to both side^ 
Ve Wiir^?lg$ a law by Which all flhall be protected, Free-Soilera ana 
ibetiibcrat^, by the istrbhg" arto cd" the Federal Gror^rnmont, by which 
Voii'fehaU be free 411 to Vote, free all to exercise thia vaunted popular 
Sovferfeignty, frbeair to inake ihauifeet to the nation that great majority 
of which yoUj boa^t;" The Sbiator from Gcbrgia elaborated a bill for 
'the purpose With thb gr'eatest posfiible care; and evety possible safe- 
'guard thit'huhiaU'ineendity could throw around tlid nghta of these 
jpeb^le to protect them' frotti invasion wm ihere employed. EverV 
S^^tbr 6h thisM^bli^^Stea ^mendiili&nt^; and When the bill finally 
sed the". Sexiijt&; it extoHted from the Senator from New Hampshire 
..'Hai^J thfe WtiiiSJAibri thit'it was fair, tljiat it wag unexceptionable: 
^ us that, iid We S^re cbiiteut.'** ' ^' • ^^ -r/-ti*- , r^ 
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, ITow, what occurred? In the progress of the debute upon that bill 
the leaders of this Eepijblican party in the Territory informed their ad- 
vocates here, in both branches of Congress, that that^ would not suM^ 
•^hem ; that it wiould put a stop to yioleiice y that it would put a stpD to 
uproar and confusion; ftnd that thus the, .Black Republican candidate 
for the Presidency would be in a very leajamiiionty, as the ii\i\ire<l 
form of '^bleeding Kansas' ', coi^ld. not be jpiir^sent^ to the eyesi of tJiQ 
pQo -'---•- 

>art 




i . 

up for the outraged , rights of, these dow;»^roddeij pepple, defeated |;he 
h\li; tliemselveH prj^yen^d.t^e . protection whiph t^ey now say |t.wa^ 
Qur duty ^o give; and [t^^n teU us here! to-dfvy. that i^ would be ^ i^QUy 
stroua outrage to admit ; Kansas^ into t;he tlnion with the consiitutipii 
which the people, formed; under their Qwn , legislation. Botjh. monies 
were before them; the Territorial Legislature, was proceeding to pass 
enactments which were to result in the formatiofl^ of a consi;itutioA for 
the new State, and the^ Republican party— the Free-Soil party — was 
imploring us for hejp. ,We told them, ^^choose now between the terfij 
torial legislation J and take your ovrn chances at^the polls; or take the 
jfullj strong J firm protection of the Grovernment of tne United States^ 
which is now tendered you," They. refused the latter. They said 
they would have. Topeka or nothing;. and having taken that choice^ 
nothi ng , with my ponsent, shall they have. Topel^I 'f opekal ithat mis- 
erable rabble of insuYS^nts; awfetph^d raking togetl:^r of men ithe very 
scuin of the large ndrtpern cities^ se^kjing naught but viplence and blood- 
shed; presuming to set. up theur populace lawp thejr will, against thiB 
government ofthis country ;, presuming to cpme and dictate to thi? 
Congress of the United Statea, \ '' yoi; spall da thiisi or we will, fight ; 
you. shall give i;s "this., Topeka* cojistitution, or there shall bebjbod- 
phed/' MifieraUe,:,niij8frf^bj0,.^^ide^d» would be our .dereliction irom 
cluty ; despicable,.. lindeed,* ]«irQuld fall i^e Congress of the Unite<J 
States, if it grpiincj^ed arm^ aiV^ bow^ i» submission to the insurffent 
• violence of these traitors. Bx^Jf law: th^t has'.beeu passed for ^eir 
protection has be^n scori^d feytljem, f Eyepy attempt to give them full 
^r^d adequate n^ainijenappe. oJ;ti;iQir rights ^as been rjeipudxated. ^i^ow, 
again, the attempt, is mflde ip paa^^eus do what they please, to sacriiSce 
all rights to their ;thxe^tax;>fvio|ene^; ianc^ vri^ ar^ again told, .upon this 
floo?:, where a cheap display! of jvalof ^a npiade, that they will bfe cowardp 
if they do not nght fox their ngh^; .ai^d some Senators even insinuai^ 
an intention of going tp .ii^p, thena;. .Mr/President, the day of tliat 
fight will never coijae, f^piJiithe vfii^nt^.^sts nothing, . 

The territorial legislation Haa.gQfte into effect in the absence of con- 
gressional legLslatipn, yrhich tjiey- refused.. All .the forms of layv", 
which gentlemen around me. so .^efiid^;^ hiit wl^ioli Jl respect, have been 
observed J and the last ^nd sole, q]iept;pp.;thal..renj^ for us is, sbati 
Kansas still be ^^hleed|^g|Kia;n9aif ?/,', sfii^t i^till continue to ^isplair 
her wrongs and. to cry. aloud to th|e people^ of the lapjj during Mibt[ 
presidential canvass, or shall ttat ipjois^ b|e hfisli^, ^forever? Tl^) 
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the sole question, sir. The object is to keep up the excitement for an- 
ther canvass. We say to these men, you shall not do it. Their ob- 
ject is to keep the people of this country constantly inflamed and exci- 
ted. They shall not succeed in it. And now, now the great wrong 
and outrage that is to be done to this community is to admit her as a 
State into the Confederacy I Great Heavens ! they are crying all around 
us, ''What an outrage I what an outrage 1" ''The history of the world 
has neve?" seen anything like this." 

This outrage, this horrible wrong, consists in admitting them into 
the Union I That is all, all. Who is to organize this State govern- 
ment? Who is to administer it ? Who will have supreme power over 
it, uncontrolled by congressional intervention, uncontrolled by the 
Federal bayonet? The people of Kansas; none but the people of Kan- 
sas. What a foul wrong it is to give them sole control of their own 
aflairs ! The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] would have us be- 
lieve that this is an abandonment of the principle of popular sover- 
eignty. Mr. President, it is its very essence; it is carrying out its true 
intent and meaning. Let any man here tell me what higher, what 
more exalted example can be afforded of the right of a people to gov- 
ern its own institutions, than that which is given by the people of a 
sovereign State of this Confederacy. That is the right we now want 
to bestow upon Kansas. That is the legitimate fruit of the Kansas bill. 
That is the act now before us. For that act I will vote. 
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THE AGITATION OF SLAVERY. 



WHO COMMENCED!' 



AlTD 



WHO'CAIT END IT!! 

BUCHANAN AND FILLMORE COMPARED 

FfiOM THE BECOKB. 



< Notwithstanding all the wrongf that hait been done, not another slare State can come into 
theUnion."— Hon. Wm. H. Seward. 



STAKE OF THE SOUTH. 



When Mr. Burke conjured the English people to resist the division of the British empire, and 
•when Mr. Webster made a similar appeal for the preservation of the American Union, each 
€>f these statesmen presented an exhioit of the material values involved in the conflict, which 
• they respectively deplored. This wits an argument which addressed itself directly to every 
tilass of interest and intelligence. Behold, then, fellow-citizens, the actual value at stake 
upon the integrity of slave title, add lo them the moral consequences inseparable from its 
-overthrow, ana say whether with the tremendous retoonsibility trembling upon the Issue of 
the present Presidential campaign, you dare pursue the abstractions of personal consistency, 
indulge the animosities of party prejudice, or hesitate to cast your vote for the man and the 
party who can best protect your nonor, your rights, and your interest. 

. STAKE OF THE SOUTH. 

Value of slaves , Jl, 750, 000, 000 

Estimated value of all other taxable property 1,250,000,000 

Talue of annual products of slave labor* • 500,000,000 

Total 4,000,000,000 

We cannot reduce civil war, with all its terrible concomitants and consequences to a money 
-equivalent, but there can be no southern man who will not admit that the great interests of 
the south are staked upon the continued agitation of the slavery question, nor deny that the 
happiness and safety of more than seven millions of southern slaveholders and non-slave- 
liolders are involved in a common responsibility, and liable to a common ruin. 

We regret to believe that these dangers have been concealed from our fellow-citizens of 
.the south, that partial statements have been made to prejudice them against the fidelity of 
the Democratic party to the great trust confided to them in the administration of the federal 
government, to convince them that the present agitations have been the work of a few 
-ambitious men, and that the Whig and Know-Nothinff parties, headed by a candidate noto- 
Tiously non-committal upon the immediate issues of tne day, afibrds the best protection for 
the riffhts of the south and the duration of the Union. 4 

Fellow-citizens! No man, however powerful in station or ability, could have excited this 
national agitation. It has originated Ion? since, in other days and other councils. It is a 
radical, spontaneous, and irrepressible strife between antagonist principles embodi^ in the 
-Constitution. They are now grappling in. a confliet which will tolerate no compromise. 
Upon the part of your antagonists it is an unconcealed effort at supremacy and domination, 
and to obtain this they «rre willing to destroy your rights, property, and political influence 
orever. Do you believe this? Look at 

THE BLACK REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATION. 

Behold the army which abolition has armed and arrayed against you ! It is headed, like that 
most formidable army of the Moslem invaders, by a r^iegade fi>om his &ith and a traitor to 

* This is a very moderate estimate of the value of slave productions, since the staples exported last year were 
as folloirs : 



Cotton $88,148,844 

Tobacco 14,712,648 

*— ^arandhemp 400i,*^ 

rits from m<uasses 1,448,2^ t 

1,717,968 

turpentine ....♦ 1,187,162 11 
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Tar, pitph,&c $1,849,466 

Flour, wheat, ic, about 8)000, 000 

Com and meal .6,600.000 

Total 117,909, i:» 
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his native a^ociations. Those who direct its moyements are wise, cool, and relentless men 
Its soldiers i^e impelled by insanity or allured by gain. Its resources are inexhaustible, for 
they are levied upon fh^ accumiilatidns of your^o^n Idbor, or contribulefl /upon the sanguine 
anticipation of Xptir conquest and confiscation. / • 

It is our duty to notice the Black Republican organization somewhat in detail, that yon 
may reflect upon th« dangerous material of- which it is composed. Its components are: 

- \ 1. THE FANATICS. , . 

To this class belong not only those who are. infidels in their contempt for every human 
and divine institution, w^ich you deem most sacred, but also those philanthropists whose 
npo^id sensibilities prefer sympathizing with ideal to relieving rea^ misery. - 

It is very common to hear tnosewho belong to the first of this class inveigh against the 
whole Christian system, and denounce the Constitution of their country as a " compact with 
hell." It has not been long since that at one of their meetings a free negro reviled George 
Washington as a ** scoundrel!" Mr. Wendell Phillips apologized for the application of the 
term to the dead when it was needed to reproach the living. He regarded it as a mere waste 
of Billingsgate. Nothing more. The free noero |vas neither interrupted nor rebuked ! 

The second division of this class proclaim their hostility to slavery through the medium of 
exaggerated facts and overwrought fiction. They educate and propagate slanders against 
you n-om the school room and the pulpit, and spread, them throughout the world in every 
language. 

.2. THE xMERCENARIES. 

These consist of poHticians whose only principle of action consists in the love of gain or the 
rewards of ambition. Looking only for some lever by which to overthrow those who occapy 
the government, to them alhissues are alike which promise profit. It wasifais class that 
employed a monster bank and its pernicious brood to enlist capital against numbers. It ad- 
vocated protective legislation that it might bring numbers to bear against capital It opposed 
a foreign war in Mexico as criminal, and foments a civil war in Kansas as indispensable to 
freedom. Evicted from power because of their flagrant corruption, they hope by exciting 
the prejudices of one section and elaborating the natural apprehensions of another to regain 
the power which an indignant people have compelled them to surrender. 

THEIR ALLIES. 

In virtual alliance with the Black Republicans may be placed the despotic governments of 
Enrope, which, despairing to overthrow this Union bv force, will contribute any aid of men or 
means to foment dissensions which threaten its dissolution. 

But we feel it a duty to warn you of a class of politicians who exist amongst yourselves, 
and who are, in effect; the mo^t powerful allies of abolition. It is those southern men who 
will not admit the' danger of a sectional war, but who persist in dividing the south without 
the most forlorn expectation of success, and, b^ producing doubts amongst the conservative 
men of the north' as to which candidQ,te rtiay be the most available for the defeat of abolition^ 
weaken, neutralize, and divide the common strength which could be best commanded and 
conducted bv the Democratic party. This class of politicians are actuated by the same 
object with the Black Republicans. Conscious of their own weakness before the people, they 
hope, though at the expense of a most dangerous agitation, to see the executive election 
defeated in the electoral colleges, in order that their candidate, not being so obnoxious to the 
abolitionists — because of his absence from the country and its coimcils for some years past, and 
because of his ambiguous and neutral opinions — as the bold and defiant leader of the demo- 
cratic party, may be chosen as an alternative more acceptable to each than their own avowed 
antagonists. 

Fellow-citizens of the south ! Such a class of politicians deserves your most signal con- 
demnation, because they, like the agitators of the north, are unwilling to have a question 
settled which strengthens their own chances of political domination. . . 

We'^ook upon such politicians with such dread and detestation, that we must describe 
them with distinctness. 

SOUTHERN. DOUGHFACES. 

There can be no doubt that politicians exist amongst us whose conduct is the counterpart 
of those mercenary spoilsmen to whom we have adverted. They are not numerous er 
fi)rmidable further than that aiy traitor in a fortress is more dMtngeroos than an enemj 
without. But in the influence of their position they are much to be dreaded. The miwrabfe 
miscreant who strews amongst youXhe slanders oi abolition, is punished with a sudden and 
a signal sentence. Bat tfc^ ambitious or perfidious politician may ridicule your honest 
anxieties, excite your party prejudices, abandon the barriers which defend your rights, 
flhmder the motives of tnose patriots north and south who would protect you, or palliate the 
motivet' of those who are your most deadly and -dangerous enemies. The only penalty 
impo s ed upon this domestic enemy is an exclusion from the political honors within ypur 
immedlAite ^itowal^ . What is the comparative mischief which these enemies can inAict 
upon you ? 

The wretched emissary of abolition miy steal a slave, but a mercenary or ambitions 
Dough&ce tnscycbliebde some principle, or conceal some truth, that will destroy the wh<^ 
-institution of slavery ia.t a blow. • •. 
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In order t^at you m%v note^ ao4 repudiate this small jet dangeroas class, we will griye a 
&w of the political ^esh marks by wiiich they may be known. 

The BoutUern Doughface ridiculeg the slavery question as a ** humbug/' and charm all 
who manifest «ny soucitude upon th« subject with being instigated by mterest or ambition. 
Ha invariably accompanies this censure of others, with & protestation of his own undoubted 
^eli^y to the south. He laughs at all sentiments of devotion to a partioular State, sneers 
^ the noble stand taken in defence of theit rights in ITOS-'dS, considan the federal govern* 
ment supreme in its authority . He has an intense, often an hereditary contempt ^rthe 
people. The Doughface has been a Federalist, a Whig, and a Know-Notfaing^-^ever a 
Democrat. 

The Doughface has a high opinion x>f his own merits, and expects upon the suocen of his 
northern .allies at the very least to be called to the head c^a department or a foreign hnission^ 
He would, perhaps, comproraiat for an anonymous interest in a lucrative contract. It is bar 
• who prepares ambiguous declarations for northern candidates, which commit them to Bothiug 
ill favor of the south, and do not impair their strength at the north. He tells you that, a« 
-some politicians never keep a pled^, it is wholfy unnecessary to exact one -^rom any^. 
He will tell you that his confidently assurante of ^ intentions of his candidate is tB^n 
woirthy .of credence than the recorded evidence of fidelity presented by his competitbr. When 
General Taylor refused to sa^ that he would veto a bul prohibiting the establishmeni of 
slavery in the federal Territories, the Doughface defended him as per&t^ly sound, because 
Geueral Taylor owned several cotton plantetions. When Qenercl Ccott declhied to express 
ajsty opinion ae to the power, of Congress over the suliject of slavery, the Doughfiu^ said it was 
perfectly satisfactory, because that hero bad been b^ in Virgimay and was tbenfisre inoa- 
pable of taking an erroneous view of her interests. The Dtou|;luaoe now isjdvis6s'Mr. Fillmore 
tQ keep silence upon the great questions of the day. He a^turesyott that Mr< Fillibore i« 
perfectly sound, bu^wben asked whether he will, if elected Presidmit, maintain the Kansas 
«Gt, and resist the restoration of the Missouri restriction, he replies that he <^ signed the com- 
promise and enforced the fugitiye slave law.'' 

Havixig beea generally in a minority in the southern States, and expecting only to |fet ioto 
power through the niimpers'of the north, the Doufihfiice has always been unwillit^ that his 
candidate for the Presidency should run the risk of injuring himself at the north by avowing 
e|>inions which, hbwev^r indispensable to the juifetf of the south, wonld, were it known in 
ti^at section^ destroy all chance of his election. It is- by aucb duplioity and deception, by 
aacri^cing the rights of his own section, that such corrupt and desperate poUticiane seek- for 
naccess. The enemiee>of alavery once admitted into lis ^tadel, his reward will consist in the 
epoils wrested from bis countrymen to be divided amongst their fbes. Fortxmately tb« 
Doughfaces are not numerous. 

This union of Abolitipnists, philanthropists, spoilsmen, with the virtsal co-operation of 
foi^ign despots and fouth^rn pouffhfkc.es, constitutes a combination .of ^irce and treachery 
«o ^rmidable that it will rei(}uire tbd union of all honest and patriotic men of every seotioii 
to secure the country from their dangerous and unscrupulous oonspurators. 

THEm MACHINATIONS IN CONGRiSt. 

The Black Republican party boldly claims for its candidate the whole of the Dorthera 
Slates. This is the merest and^addest bravado imaginable. But looking to the aid of those 
yirtual allies who oppose the Democratic party, they hope that the executive election ma/ 
bet defeased before thtf people, that it may be carried for decision into tlie House of Represen- 
tatives. They are now using the most unscrupulous efibrts to obtain the control of a major- 
ity of that body. 

: It may startle you \is a most significant sign of their power and success that they have, by 
the congressional influence conferred upon tnem by our own dissensions, deprived a member 
fVom Illinois of his seat, upon the most unfounded alleffations, and referred the election back 
to the people, when the result of the contest is |doubtful. They may unseat the member 
ftom Iowa upon a similar pretence. This may result in dividing the vote of thirty States 
equally, and the vote of a single State — it may be Delaware with its single niember— may 
decide who shall be President of the United States ! Thus, while your dissensions are at their 
height, your enemieahave oeaxly stiboeeded in se^urinrone half'o^ tlie* vote of the umpirage 
fljiil^inted by .the Constitution to decide upon your rights-^he other half is divided between 
jpiirselves and i^our enemies in disguise, or neutrals. Suppose the loss q$ any one State dele- 
Mtion by defecti<m,"wou]d not the victory of your enemi^ be inevitable ? Do you wish ail • 
Illustration of the evils arising from a want of namiony amiongst the conservative interesU of 
the countiT ? We regret that it should be in our power to offer one so fraught with tmme>- 
<diate miscnief. The iDemocratie party, and the more conservative sections of the American 
or Know-Nothing party, had been enffaffed in a bitter contest upon the comparatively imma- 
.terial question ofamending the law of alien naturalization. Heated with the personalitiesi of 
this contest, they met to- organize the House of Representatives., The conserv&tive Americans, 
with a highly creditable patriotism, refused toyote for Mr. Banks, the candidat<e of their ^ 
order for the Speakership, because he was branded with abolition, and had denounced the 
Unrpn. Af^r a prolonged and exciting period of legislative anarchy, the most of them yotcid 
. i^t a Democratic candidate, without any fusion or conc^satpn of principle. . But mark theim- - 
portance of harmony to the south ! ^fark the importance of requiring, at the hands of any 
party pretending to nationality, some avowal of principle upon the question of slavery. 

igi ize y Q 



Whilst the great mass of the southtm Americans voted for a Democratic Speaker, the 
anti-aboHtion members of that party at the north, to a man, refttsed to vote in the election. 
And will it be believed ! the Hon. Henry W. Davis, of Baltimore — a member sent by the 
voters (d a city dependent for its connexion with the interior for a right of way through a slave 
State; going to sea through the channels of a slave State; itself the metropolis of a slave 
State, and receiving firoin its position an enlarged and enlarging patronage from a slave State — ^ 
feeling his prejudioes as a partisan too strong for his duties as a patriot, abandoned the inter- 
ests of his constituents and refused to vote for the Democratic conservative candidate ! Thai 
V0te, fdlow-eiHzens of the soulht properly applied, would have given you the administration of the 
House of Represeniaiives ! Its loss gave it to your foes. That burst of partizan passion might, 
in an event not impossible, cost you the Presidency. Tne failure of a few members of the 
National American party to vote for a Democratic Speaker threw the power and patronage 
pf ihd House of Representatives into the hands of your enemies, to be employed in the cause 
of abolition. To misrepresent your position in regard to the Kansas Territory, and to secure, 
by a flagrant abuse of its power, the control of that tribunal appointed by the Constitution to 
^ide a contested election of the federal executive. For as the House was organized, every 
leading committee has an abolition ehairmant and an abolition majority / Out of thirty-Jive eom- 
VMttus but one southern Democrat was appointed chairman ! ' 

• 'Hvf'mg thus exhibited the consequences at stake, and the fermidable organization which 
confronts you, we will proceed to explain the — 

BLACK REPUBLICAN PLANS OF ABOLITION, 

The chief purpose of this tract is to convince you of the vital im^rtance of securing the 
~*~t of admission into the Union for fViture slave States. 
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L the event Mr* Fremont shall be elected, the government will pase; into the hands of 
men whose sole test and tenure of office will be hostility to you<r Black republicanism will 
be the established opinion and rule of office. The only competition amongst its men^rc 
will be, who can avow the most vindictive sentiments, or devise the most injurious measures 
aeainst you. They will bring to bear every affent of excitement and mischief, they will 
then hold the two most pewenul departments oftbe govemmei^ and we have already had 
Notice that they will so constitute the supreme judiciary that its action will be adverse \o 
you* 

They will concentrate, if possible, the whole opinion of the world against you. They 
will seek to exasperate you into some constructive treason against their government, that 
may deprive you of any share in its administration. 

In defining the purposes of the Black Republicans, we care not to repeat the irresponsible 
ravings or tbs deliberate slanders which a thirst fox vengeance or an appetite for pecuniary 
requital has published against you. 

We will, therefore, take the scope and design of that movement fh>m a source alike au- 
thentic and important ^amongst them. In October, 1855, the Hon. William H. Seward 
avowed the purpose of overthrowing the *< aristocracy of slaveholders." He explained the 
manner in whicn this was to be effected in the following paragraphs : 

** The [abolition] that has become at last so necessary Is as easy to be made as it is necessary. The whele 
number of Blaveholders is only three hundred and fifty thousand, one-hundredth part of the entire population 
of the country. If you add their parents, children, immediate relatives, and dependants, they are two ma> 
lions— one-fifteenth part of the American people. Slayery is not and never can be perpetual. It will be orer- 
tbrown either peacefully and lawftilly under this Constitution, or it will work the subversion of the OonstitutioD, 
together with its own overthrow. Then the slaveholders would perish in the struggle.* The change can now b» 
made without violence and by the agency of the ballot box. The temper of the nation is Just, liberal, forbear- 
ing. It will contribute any money and endure any sacrifices to effect this great and fanportant change ; indeed^ 
it is half made already. The House of Representatives is already yours, as it alwavs must be Vhen you choose 
to have it. The Senate of the United States is equally within your power, if you only Will persistently endeavor, 
for two years, to have it. Notwithstandhig all the wrong that has been done, not another slave State can now 
come into the Union. Make only one year's constant, decisive effort, and you can determine what States shall 
be admitted. 

«.« « « « • « « « « * « 

**I do not know, and personally I do not creally care, that it [abolition] shall work out its great ends this 
year or the next, or in my lifetime *, because! know that those ends are ultimately sure, and that time and triai 
are the elements which make all great reformations sure and lasting." 

SENATOR WILSON'S PLANS OF ABOLITION. 

** We Shan overthrow the slave power of the republic; we shall enthrone freedom ; shall abolish slavery in the 
Territories; we shall sever the national government from all responsibility for slavery, and all connexion with 
H; and then, gentlemen, then, when we have put the nation, in the words of Mr. Tan Buren, openly, actnally, 
' abd perpetually, on the side of freedom, we shall have glorious allies in the south. We shau have men Uke 
Oasslus if. Olay. [Loud applause.] We shall have generous, brave, gallant men rise upon the south, [dough 
faces,] who will, in their own time, in their own way, for the interest of the master and bondsman, lay we 
foundati^ui of a policy of emancipation that shall give freedom to three and a half millions of men in America. 
[Enthusiastic applause.] I say, gentlemen, these are our objects, and these are our purposes.*' 

**Let us remember that more than three millions of bondmen, groaning under nameless woes, demand that ' 
we shall cease to reprove each other, and that we labor for their deliverance. « « * 

**' I tell yott b«re to-night, that the agitation of this question of human riavery will eontlBue while the feet of 
a slave presses the soU of the American republic" 

* ** We shall change the Supreme Court of the United States, and place men In that court who believe with \Xm 
par^ and immaeidate chief Justice, John Jav, that our prayer will be impious to Heaven, vhlle we sustain anA 
Bt^iport human slavery.*^— [Senator WOsoB.] 
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But perhaps isome dough faco admirer, intent upon iiecaring your vote for a non-eommittal 
candidate, may tell you that the admioiioB. of new slave States is of little consequence to 
the protection of your riehts, because the Black RepuUicans disavow the power to abolish 
slavery in the States. Does he demand to know the process by which that ruinous measure 
cai> be effected, as Mr. Seward has said, "lawfully, under this Constitution?'* He shall' 
hear. 

Suppose it the established policy of the government that there slmll be ** no more skve 
States admitted into the Union." The republic cannot stand stil]. It has nbandant terri- 
tory. It has gift lands. Cheap and rapid access to the interior. The vacant territory be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific States will soon be traversed by railroads. Our people are 
enterprising and migratory in their habits. Millions are pouring lo fi^om foreigTi coiintrioe. 
There must be new States from the west and northwest. Again : oar population is presHitig 
upon the territory of Mexico. They are attracted by her gbW, licr climate, her ierlility,. 
and her abundance. Mexico is bankrupt and in anarchy. The acqufsitioii of her cotermin- 
ous territory by us is inevitable. There must then be more new States in Uie Eoiith aad 
southwest. But there can be no more slave States. The slave area is eirctimeeribed by m 
black line. It can never expand another acre. It can never sent! anuther uddiliorknl mem- 
ber into the council of States. Let us refer the further probabilities to statist tea I facte . 

There are now sixteen slave States. Under the proposed rule of ejEolusion there can nevc^r 
be more. The number may even diminish. The whole area of lite United States and iU 
Territories amounts to 2,691,339 square miles ; of this, 851,508 is slave, tiie remainder — 
1,839,831 — is free. But the free States — except California — only occupy aji area of 456,417. 
leaving 1,383,214, or more than three times the area of the free States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, to be subdivided into new free States as the exigencies of poHtical ambition maj 
require. 

Thus, without the acquisition of any new territory, we have only to look fort^ard a few 
years, and the ascendancy of the free States in the Union will be suificiently ei»t&blifihed to 
enter upon the great desi^ of "lawful abolition under the Constitution." I'he preeise plan 
ibr accomplishing this object has been long since indicated, both here and id Europe. The 
federal government may be amended by assent of three-fourths of the State le^ialalurcH, and 
we have shown that if the number of slave-holding States is static narj, and tEnt of the free 
States shall increase iii a probable ratio, it cannot be long before the cornet itutional majority 
may be commanded. The power thus conferred will "obviate the diffieully which, ml most all 
the abolitionists acknowledge. It is thus that the south may be entangled in the coik of a 
perverted Constitution, and compelled to violate its solemn compactor seal ita own destruclion. 

This, then, is the way by which your ruin may be effected ** lawfully xinder the Constitu- 
tion,'* unless you secure the right for the admission of new slave States, recognized by the 
Kansas act. . . 

And in this connexion allow us to remind you of the practical measures which abolition 
has taken to pre-occupy and control new Territories opened to settlement. 

The legislature of Massachusetts, immediately upon the passage of the Kansas act, incor- 
tN>rated ** the Massachasetts Emigrant Aid Society," with a capital of five millions of dol- 
lars. It was headed and managed by respectable and responsible men, and its objects weri^ 
set forth by authority. It proposed to contract for the removal of 20,000 persons from 
Massachusetts to Kansas. It anticipated that ^'several thousand New Englanders,^' "and some 
30 or 40,000 of the 400,000 foreign immigrants would take the same direction." With such 
a system of effort "the Territory would oe filled up with free inhabitants." **Whenever 
the Territory should be organized as a free St^te," the trustees are required '^o dispose of 
its interests there," * 'select a new field," and make similar arrangements for the settlement 
alid or^nization of another free State of this Union. This association, it is said, "will 
determine, in the right way, the institutions of the unsettled Territories in less time than^he 
discussion of them has required in Congress." 

In this we may see a deliberate plan of settletnent and propagandism which perpetuatetp 
tself and grows stronger and more formidable with every " new field " of effort. 

PROTECTIVE POLICY OF THE SOUTH, 
The first duty of the South is to harmonize its domestic dissensions The Northern Staiet 
ate forgetting th^ party dififerences which have heretofore divided them, and fusing upon a 
conmion principle of opposition to you. * 

In the language of Mr. Foot, of New York, formerly an editorial ^supporter, and after- 
wards, we believe, a diplomatic appointee of Mr. Fillmbre — 

** What, then, is there left of paUie duty, to Tfhich the old Whig party stands pledged? I see nothing, except 
the principle for ^bich we ao earnestly contended in 1844— namely, the exclusion of slavery from free b<^. 

" Of all the national issues between the Whig and Democratic parties only one remains, and that ts the exdn^ 
sion of slavery fr.om free soil." 

And so Mr. Foot, with thousands of other Whigs, joins the Black Republican party . Why» 
then, should you keep alive distinctions which exist nowhere else ? Suppose the South^ni 
Whigs should earry a few States, what would thej^ do with them ? Employ them ti> jeopardize 
tJie Bafetv of the South and prolong the agitation in Congress? They could hope to carr^ ou^ 
no principle with the organized majority of their oct^n party against them. The belief thai 
the South is divided encourages the Black Repub^cans to hope that the election may b^fe-- 
ferred to that body, of whi^ we have diown theyha-we secured the control. The Soiitb 



stuould then consolidate its ftrength upon the partj and the man who will best protect iui in- 
teireBts and combine the elements of comerratiyeism at the North. 

If we haye been sueceasful in eonvinctng you of the dangers which menace you, let ujb ask 
^at you make it an inyariable principle to biastow your Totte upon no candidate for an/ oflioc 
who will not bind himself to. 

MAINTAIN THE KANSAS ACT/ 

And especially the 14th and I9tii eeclions thereof, without change .or modification. 

TliG Hei^tioi^ referred io in thia biJl contain the obliteration orthe Missouri restriction, and 
thd o-SBertion of tlio ng'bt ufixew Stales to admission. 

But not tilyhig upoD eubordinnte declarations, it will be your duty, as it is your right, to 
demand frotn live Fresidcnlial criudi dates appealing to the South for its suffrages some as- 
li^mLce of their opsnik>iii9 upoii tius vital subject. Ask them, or either of them, if you are in 
doubi about their poiitipiu, thcAo questions : 

1. Should you hecomo President of the United States would you veto an act of Coiigress 
which should prohibit aiavcrj or invoiuntary servitude forever, except for crime, in all the 
Tetritonea of the Uiiilnd States where it does not now exist?* 

% Will you veto any bill to restore the Missouri restriction or to repeal the right of Kansas 
to Bdnus^ion into the Union with or without slavery, at its constitution may determine at the' 
time of iU) adJiiiBaioii ? . • . . . 

3» Will jou mE^intatn tho right of nil new slave States to be admitted into the Union itfon 
the same temia with free States : « . . • , 

4» Will you use your indue nee to put down the agitation of slavery, and with that pur- 
pose will jeu pledge jaur^elf to bestow office upon no pne who will not subscribe to the ebii- 
gationft L^nibrjuicd m these questions? 

Satisfj yourself as to tho upiDJotui ot the candidates upon these questions. He who. re- 
fuses to respond I p them must be unsound or doubtful, and therefore unworthy to receive your 
suffrages- The Whig party of the South have seen the importance of requiring some^gjaac- 
antee upon this subject^ and have in loveral of their State resolutions affirmed that 1^ Kunam 
ttcimuvt bt rnainlained. TJic cojiairtent co-operation of all the South will place both the 
candidates who aitpirc to c^jmrnand the conservative army upon the same platform in re- 
spect to tile great question , Whichever then shall succeed your interests will be protact^? 

We will give a single and conclusive reason why this is necessary, The Ame^cans of the 
south had, at one tijaet the guarantee of a national resolution that the Kansas act should be 
maintained . Tliey thought ni to cancel that guarantee. The northern sections of that party, 
with Its representatives in Congrefis, have been thus absolved from ^ny specific obligation . 
upon the subject. The Presiduutial )40ttiinee of the South Americah party h^ ^^^^ exon- 
erated from anv declaration, and his cxe^mtive action has been left to executive discretion. 
New, if any of tliei^ Fillmore representatives in Congress should be called to vote lipon a 
contested executive election , ihoy migiit be found unwilling, to support a candidate pledged 
to tnaititain the KaneiB act. Tney wuuld claim the same discretion that had been allowed 
to their Presidential nominee, aod jni|rht exercise it by giving a sectional vote in favor of the 
Black KepublicEm candidate ; nor, under those, circumstances, could dieir southern associates 
reproach them. If, howevorj you require Mr. Fillmore to pledge himself to maintain the 
Kansas act, those who iu^port Inm during the canvass will be pledged to the same principle, 
aT)d you will tlius Uavf) raised an tnipa^^a Sic barrier between them and the Black RepublicaBB 
which th^y can never pass a^Liin. It may be that if you can in that way secure but a sinsl^ 
vole tn Congress, it will be invaluable to your country! We are aware that your Dough- 
&ce advij^ers will tell jou that the la^t national platform of the American party ^s equivalent 
to that which it rep^al^d. Tite fir^t national ,pla,tform adopted by that party pledged , it to 
maiiiUin the existing legislation upon lJl^j subject of slavery. If this was the purpose of the 
parly why repeal it? But the Doufl^hluif s will also tell you that this substitute is identic^ 
with the^ Kpn^aa ^tA, To show the fnllacy of such a statement we publish the competing 

Seventh section of ^^merican platform adopted February., 1856. 

♦ The recognition of the rf^t of the natlvie .b6rn ahd natnralteed citizens of the United States, permanently 
"'"' ' ~f terri^rjr thereof; to frame t^eir constitution and law9. and to reg^lat^ ttMir domeistlG snd 
p own modb, sulject only to the proyislons of the Federal Constitution, with the privUege of i 



ig in &^f terri^rjr thereof; to frame t^eir constitution and law9. and to reg^lat^ ttMir domeistlG snd social 

in their own modb, sulject only to the proyisions of the Federal Constitution, with the privUege of ftdmiHr 

Hob ft^ the Union whenever they have the requisite popnlation for one representatiTe In Congress : Provided, 



tUways, That none but those who are citizens of the United States, under the Const 
iriio have a fixed residence in avy such Territory, oudii to participate in the f 
or in the enactment of laws for said Territory or State.'' 



) Constitution and laws thereof, and 

^ . _ n the Ibirmation o/ the eonatttutton , 

I Territory < 

The 14th section of the Kansas act contains the following provisions : 

" That the Constitution, and all the laws of the United States wMoh are not loyally inapplicable, shanhare 
ibe^same forot and effect within the aaid Territory of Nebraska as elsewhere within the United States, except 
the eighth section of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, approved itarch 6, 1929, 
i^lch. being Inconsistent with the principle of nonrintervientlon by Congress with slavi^ in the States and Te»« 
ritsrie^, as recognised bytlie legislation of 1850, dommofaly called tlie comprogBLise measure, is heneby declared 
lavpei^allvs and rold ; it being the true intenf and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any Terrf- 
tenr or 3tat^,,nor |«!^Kohidf it thereft^m, bat to leave the people thereof peirfeotly free to form and regah&te 
thp^dpm^tla UxstitfiUohd in their own way, sjO^jec^ only to the Constitutien of the United States: I^Mticbai, 
That nbthing her^ contained shall be construed to rexiye or put in force any law or regt^tion which majr 
nive existed pHor to act of 6th March, 1820, either protecting, establishfag, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery." 

'Th'e 19l)i section of the same act authorises the admission of a State or States to be ereoted 
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, ki tbe Ti^ritorj of KaHbm,. ** loith or mitkcut ^avery^ na their conttitntion msj prescribe kt 
the time of tMr admWon.** 

T<he fallacy T^ch ih» DQUt^^BJtS^gvtnHvJM of your ng^hts will attem^to impiMW upon fieu 
is tjbis. The AineiricaB pIfLtlerra ftuSaOcriwe the leffa) oitisens of :a Tern;t«ry *^ to fttcme their 
Qwn constitution mtd laWi»- aod to regidiUe.ibeirdofiMSticmnd. 'social t^jwrt in thtir own mdde, 
with the priyi]e|fe ef adrnMon iQto the Unioa wheactver tfaey ha-v)e?the reiquiute-populatioti 
for one representative in Congnefw.'* This, ihey say, recognizee the ri^^ to eetabHsh thfe 
^^domestio Institution'' of slavery, and so guarantees Uie right of admission of new slaVe 
. States into the Union. It would have saved a ffopd deal of discussion if the -Know-Nothine 
party had put the word ** slayery'* into their p&tforxn, for it has no sjrn'onyme so simple, n 
expressive, or so little subject to. doubt. The use of this word would have determined the 
specific intent of the party without doubt, and would have secured the admission of new 
» slave State but for Another and a radical difficulty. 

The Kansas act guarantees the ri^t of slave States to admission, ahd asseits that ** t^ 
Constitution and all the laws of the United States, which are not locally inappHoable, shall 
have the same power and efiect within the said Territory of NelHiiska t£s elsewhere within 
the United States,' - [except the Misa6uri restrictions.] In this act,; then, the- right €(f a slave 
State to admission is affirmed by Congress to bet conrnatent with the provfsidns of the federal 
Constitution. 

. But, according to a. construction repeatedly placed upon *Hhe provisions- of the federal 
Constitution," they authoHze the prohibition of slavery inrthe Territories forefter: 

Whilst, then, the Kansas act guarantees the admission of a new slaVe State eenomtfi^, the 
American platfornn merely^ guarantees that the citizens of the Territory may be admittefd into 
the Union with Such ** domestic and social institutions" as Congress -inay permit. If tin 
WUmlot proviso be imposed upon the Territory, the institution of Avery cannot be embodied 
in its constitution without forfeiting the right of admission. Kansas then haS, under the law, 
a right to enter the Union as a slave State ; under the American platjfbrm, she would hare' a 
right to come in as- a slave State if Congress would let her. The theory of the platferm 
dilTers as much from the solid assurance of the law as a specious and irresponsible promiM 
does ifronj. an actual performance. 

|<ro one, of course, doubts the power of Congress to repeal the Kansas act and its guaran- 
t«es-*-except so far as rights may have been vested under that* act^but no one can doubt the 
right of the State of Kansas to admission into the Union, " with or without slave^,'* until 
the )aw shall be repealed. Take care then, fellow->citizens of the south, that the Doi^h^Lces 
do not delude you. Keep the Kansas act. i ** A bird in hand is worth two in the bush.*^ 

CAPTIOUS OBJECTIONS TO THE RULE OF SUFFRAGE ESTABLISHED Bl 
THE KANSAS ACT REFUTED. 

There are some captious objections'to the rule of voting in the new Territory, laid down 
by the Kansas act ; and some Doughfaces do not scruple to assert that it gives an advantage 
to the enemies of the south , by enaoling them to pre-occupy the Territory. 

"We shall state the rule of suffrage adopted by the Kansas act, and show that there*can be 
no such consequence as is apprehended. 

The fifth section of the act confines' the right of voting at the first .election in the Territory 
. to ** citizens of the United States and those who may have declared their intention to become 
such, and taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States and the provisions 
of this act." If there be a defect in this rule of suffrage, let it be modified by the provisions 
of amendment adopted by the bill which recently passed the Senate. That rule of sufirage 
is, tiiat the constitutional constituency of Kansas shall be composed of white male citizens 
of the United States, twentv-one years of age, resident within the Territory of Kansas three 
months before the date of election. "If the nervous apprehensions of the southern Doujfh- 
faces have been awakened bv the rule of suffrage laid down in the first act, let them tak# 
that laid down in the second. If th^ be not satisfied with that, Jet them propose some mhs 
that will protect them ; but, although the Kansas act may contain many defective provisions, 
it contains two that are invaluable ; let them be imnftitable. They are the repeal of the 
Missouri restrictions, and the right of admission for new slave States. 

The Kansas act ensures that all favorable to the adoption of slavery shall have a fiiir 
access to the contested Territory, a fair protection .in the exercise of*^ their rights, a fair 
chance to secure the adoption of a slavery constitution, and a guarantied right of admission 
ihto the Union as a slave State, if they do. More than this the advocates of slavery could 
not ask, and we greatly mistake the character of those whom we address if they would 
accept any un^ir advantage if it could be offered them. 

But it may be objected that the enemies of the south, being citizens of the United States 
may comply even with the rule of suffrage laid down by the Senate amendment referred to. 
They may elect the territorial legislature and prohibit the slave-holder from coming with his 
property into the Territory. The same constituency may adopt a constitution. Slavery 
then will be excluded frpm t^e Territory by terriftoriaf statute, until the !adopftio*i ♦f tile State 
constitution, and prohibited forever afterwards by the protisions of that instrument. 

To- guarantee the slave-holder a fair right of access to the Territory of Kansas with hw 
property, and a fair voice in the , legislation of the Territory, two assurances may be relied 
on. The first consists in that provision of the Kansas act : ** That the legislative po wet of 
the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent Vith the Constitu- 
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Umi of Uip United States and the proTiiions of this act." Now, one of the proristons of 
this act authorizes the admission of the State with or without slayerj, as its constitution 
ma^ detennine. But whilst Congress has done every thfng in the terms of the Kansas act 
whi<^ can insnre a fiiir decision upon the question of slavery or freedom in the State consti- 
tution, it has gone one step further, and enacted that : <* Every hill which shall have passed 
the council and house of representatives of the said Territory shall, 1»efore it becomes a law, 
be oriented to the governor of the Territory; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he 
shall return it with his objections to the House in wfaioh it originated, who shall enter his 
objections at large on tiieir journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsidera- 
iion, two thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, to^t&er with the 
objections, to the other iiouse, and, if approved by two thirds of that house, it shall become 
« law. But in all such cases the votes of both bouses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
to be entered on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shrfll not be returned hj 
<he governor within three days (Sundays excepted^ auerit shall have been presented to him, 
!lhe same shall be a law in like manner as if he nad si^ed it, unless - the assembly by ad- 
journment prevents its return, in which case it shall not be a law. ** 

■ This provision— almost a literal transcript from the Federal Constitution — ^bestows upon the 
ftorritoruil executive the veto power over all territorial legislation. The territorial executive is 
appointed by and removable at the pleasure of the President of the United States. If, then, 
the Presideiit of the United States be in favor of the principles of the Kansas act, he will so 
exercise this power of appointment as to see that the Governor of the Territory shall not be 
-adverse to the principles of the act, but shall conscientiously and Mr\j — ^having in view the 
4UDffry and suspicious interests that watch the execution of that law — administer justice ex- 
j9Mj between the litigant interestsi These, then, are the two principles which will protect 
the South against any unjust and extreme territorial le^slation. The revisory power of 
Congress, and the impartial application of the veto by tne territorial governor to all such 
measures as prejudge the constitutional institutions of Kansas, or secure to one inter^t any 
^ttokitige over another. This exj^anation will show the importance to the South of com- 
inittinflf the power of appointing the territorial governors to a man who — like James Bu- 
chanan ^is in favor of the principles of the Kansas act, and pledged to see them adminis- 
4ered fairly to the South ; and not to Millard Fillmore, who does not approve of the princi- 
ples of that act, is virtually pFedged to favor its repeal, and whose known rule of executive 
■laction ;8 to confirm ^'the will of the people as expressed through their representatives'," by 
affixing his executive signature to all legislative acts which are neither unconstitutional nor 
informal. 

Whilst up^n this point we may. as well publish Mr. Buchanan's letter to Mr. Sandford, 
.refuting the'charge that he favored squatter sovereignty. 

» . ' Washingtoit, .August ai, 18<8. 

■" T. Sandford, esq — Dear Sir: I have just received yours of the 12th instant, in which you submit to 
me the followine paragraph, and ask whether it contains an accurate version of the conversation between us, 
CO-nnpr-j:' nv I^'rk." r^'iiiTity loTtor^ 071 XY.r ^"^T-.r-i^.r, *r- "-»-•-•- r-;n] refer: 

"^* H:jpi»i^iMTi^ iiMJii-i't jVir. Hnt^IiftaniL m 1111.' rn -n.i nr > jiv.;. on Friday evening, t called his attention to 
IbisloitfiT, nnd jiskifd him if he EnttndHd tri hr? iindcrsioad ou rlsiinting that the population of a Territory, in an 
ur^fR^tiJz^d cjanf^cityj lind Ltic right to control the qua^itioii of nUvcty in such Territory. He declared that no 
sxich idea h:id wat btruji EiiilnttiJnf-d by hEni ; \htii ihi: cf>n?tFruUi<^j?i put upon his language by Mr. Yancey waa a 
pflnrersimi, of [ii< plFiin smd obvlmjs mi7i!nm>j!^ that hi liia opitilrjii ihe inhabitantsof a Territory, as such^ had no 
pollticaL ri|ht [AEL]iou:!h [hey po^ai?MHt?d n]l Uie private rigJjt^ or A^merican citizens] ; l3iat they had no power 
wha^vi^r uirer tliu siibjtTtof st^very ', nnd Uicy could neither iiUF«Tdict nor establish it, except when assembled 
in canvcallon to rorni fi i7tatc eoMttitEitiE}n^ He furthi^r £mt]iari;^'.ed and requested me to make any public use 
of ihpfln (Jeclftraiirtna tbfit I mlt^hi thin Ft prtjpfr^ lo correct any iiapression which Mr. Yancey's constructian 
of his iFtitfun^E; fn th^ Berks Inter tnight hhVE made.' 

" With the addliion Tfchit'h I havn iitsurted hetviTen brackets, this statement is substantially, almost literally, 
conre<:t, accordmn tr> my recorkction- * 

" In mj Uttoc to Dt^rl^s cfiunty of 35th Auqn=t, I had ^ajd^ ' Ciiiicr the Missouri compromise slavery was for- 
iFTET prohllj;ted north off he prtrailcl of 311 (h^gn ^ ttiin,^ and ^outl; of this parallel the question was loft to be 
dnoldtd Itv th(j ppoplt. What peDplm ? I'^iidoubtfrdly ihn pijopip of the Territory assembled in convention to 
form A Stflip con^^Ututlnn, nud iLrk ojimi^Eion ioTo (he Unions am] not [first] adventurers or * first comers' who 
mi|;bi hup pen to arrive in iha '^er^ltory, fii^jirculilrNd in [priniarv] meeting. If a doubt on this subjeet could 
poHsihly rsffft, ii is rf^iufiived by tlje nest tucrc^eding sdntf ncr of tuy letter. I proceed to state, that * Congress, 
lit The ndniTAsion of Ti^i.iPj adopt Rd (hf? ennif: ruk,^ k.p. Ajnd whrit was this rule.' The joint resolution for 
anoFr^iig Texai to ihi; Utiitt^d 8t«tC!J<^ approved ATareh 1^ ia45. Fmswers the question in the following words: 
^ And wiich St&tefl a& may be foTcned out of tliat portion of aiiid Territory lying south of ^ deg. 30 mill, north 
latitudi', commonly hiiowu ns the Mij^fnuri trimprunii^? JinCt shall be admitted into the Union with or wilhoat 
filnvcryt asihe pec^ple: of pach Stafe asking ndmieitiion uiay dysir^Sr^ Such was the descpption of the people to 
whom r rc:"*HrTed m toy Unrka county letter/* 

Two uiontha afLcr thi^, in apy:ftcch fit Washington ctty, ia October of that j^r, Mr. Buc 
nan, while referring to California, and demonstrating to the audience the absiJSity of aflvoca ' 
ting the Wiloiot proviso, used the following language : 

" AU admit that the people of a Territory, assembled in convention to frame a State constitution, possess the 
SOLE, THE EXCLUSIVE powcr to determine whether slavery shall or shall not exist within it;8 limita.'' 

SOUTHERN RECORD OP BUCHANAN AND FILLMORE COMPARED. 

With this exposition of the necessity which exists for satisfactory assurances to the South 
^pon the points treated of in the foregoing pages, we turn to examine— 

1. The recorded antecedents of tlie two Presidential candidates seeking the suffinages^of the 
:South upon the suii^ect of slavery. 
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S. The present position of each of these candidates upon that subject. 

3. Ib making the comparison and investigation proposed, we shall treat the distinguished 
subjects "With resj^ectful freedom. We intend to throw no unworthy imputation upon either. 
We concede that the personal integrity of each is unimpeachable, and in no manner involyed 
in the present issue. 

RBCOBO OP MR. w^emm^ssi. 

The enemies of Mr. Bttehanan go buck a period of foity years, and allege that, at a Meet- 
ing in the town of Lancaster, Pennsy Wania, as chairman of a committee, he reported c^rttdn 
resolotions condemning the extension of slavery irito any more free territory. 'DtiB charse )|«» 
been contradicted by the Hon. J. Glancy Jones, of Pennsylvania, in hid place in the House of 
Representatives, in the following emphatic manner: ^ , 

*' Now. i>ir, I am enabled to state, on unquestionable atitborUy, that the declaration that James BucbaiMo 
waff chainnari of the committee wliich framed'those resohitions, is ttnfoutided and untrue^.' ' Tundertalce Here, 
in my l>lace, to say to tiie Hoase and to the eoutitry, that Mr. Buchanan did not report the reioiatiom referrea' ' 
loi that be was not the chairman of the ctwimiuee by which they were repotted ; andthat he never saw them 
until they appeared in print " ... 

It haa beeAOfen more effectually cootradioteci by a resdufe advoeaey of southern righls 
during a public service extending through a period of more than forty yearsv 

Bat we pass from the impufauoos of anonymous malice to the inaieputabte recordu of pab* 
Uchi^ory. ^ 

Mr. Buchanan asserts the right of property in Sl(kitr : 

On the 7th of January, 1836, Mr. Buchanan 'presented to the Senate a memorial from a So- 
dety of Friends .m Penney ivftnia,. requesting Ckuigrees to alKilish slavery and the slave trade'in 
the District.of Columbia. He urged the necessity of adopting some mode of disposing of alit 
such f etitiona without det^ie > expressing his decided conviction that the prayer of thepeti-* 
tion should not be granted, and said : 

« If any one principle of coastStatiotial la^ can at this l!ay be cecysidered as settled, it is that Congress htr& 
no i^ht, no p(>w«r, over the question oC slavery in those States whdie it exists. The property of the master tai 
his slave existed in full force before the federal constitution was adopted. It was a subject that then Imkmged,. 
as it still belongs, to the exclusive jurisdiction of the southern States. These States, by the adoption of the-, 
constitution, never yielded to the general government any right tQ interfere with the question. It remainr 
' where it was pravloas to the estafolisMnerit of our coafisderocy. 

'* The constitution t^s in the clefirest terms recognised the rightof proper^rin sjaves. It probiliits any State- 
into which a slave may have fled from passing any law to discharge him from slavery, and decjares that he ' 
shall be delivered up by' the authorities of such State to his master; nay, more, it makes the existence or 
slavery the foundation of political power, by giving to those il^tates within which it exists representatives in- 
Uoofress, aot only in proportion to the whole number of free persons, but also in proportion to three-fifths of 
tbe Dumber of slaves;'' ; • 

He shows the consequences of abolition : < 

After showine ihat Congress, on the 23d day of March, 1790, had so determined, and that 
the Union would be dissolved at the moment an effort woufd be scriousjy made by the free . 
States in Congress to pass such laws, he says : . ' ^ 

*< What, then, are the circumstances under which these memorials are now presented? A number of fanatics, 
led on by foreign incendiaries, have been scattering * u-rows. firebrands, and death' throughout the sbutherti 
States; the natural tendency of their publications is to produce dissatisfaction and revolt among the slaves, 
anH to incite their wild passions to vengeance. All history, as well as the present condition ot tbe slaves, 
proves that there can be no danser of a servile war, but in the meantime what dreadAil scenes may be enacted 
before such an insurrection, which would spare neither age nor sex, could be suppressed ; what agony of. 
mind must be sufiered, especially by the gentler sex, in consequence of these publications. Many a mother 
clasps her inftint to her bosom when she retires to rest, uhder dreadful apprehensions that she may be ai^used 
from her slumbers by the savage yells of the slaves by whoja she is surrounded. These are the works of the 
Abolitionists. That their motives may be honest I do not doubt, bdt their zeal is without knowledge. The 
histoiry of the human race presentjs numerous examples of ignorant eirfhusiasts, the parity of whose intentions 
cannot be doubted, who have spread devastation and tlood^ed over the face of the earth." * * * * * 
'* This being a true statement of the case as applied to the States where slavery exists, what is now asked by 
these memorialutts ? That iq. this District of ten miles i>quare, a district carved out of two slaveholding States,, 
aiul Burrckunded by them on nil sidef, slavery should be abolished. What >vould be the efi'ectf of granthi^ 
their request? You would thus erect a citadel >n tbe very heart of these States, upon a territory which tbey 
have ceded to you for a far difl'erent purpose, from which abolitionists and inchidiartes could securely attack 
the' peace and safety of their citizens } you establish a spot within the slaveholding States which would be a • 
city of reftige for runaway slaves ; you create, by law, a central point from which trains of gunpowder may be 
securely laid, extending intofhe surrounding S'tntes, which may at kny moment produce a destructive and 
feu'fai explosion. By passing such a law you introduce the enemy into the very bosom of these two States, 
and afibrd them every opportunity of producing a servile insurrection. Is there any reasonable man who can , 
for one moment suppose that Virginia and Maryland would have ceded the District of Columbia to the United 
States if they ha(j^ entertained the slightest idea that Congress would have used it for any such purpose? They 
ceded it for your use^ for your convenience, and not for their own destruction. When slavery ceases to exist 
uhder the laws ofwipginia and Maryland,' Uien, and not till then, ought it to be abolisjjied in the District of 
Colombia."— (See iJort^essional OlobCj v9l. 3, pages 78-79.) 

On the lith of January, 1836, Mr. Buchanan again urged the same objection to a similar 
memcriB), and asked for a reference by which all such petitions could be disposed of itho^t 
'tJtb itc, " so aa lo put the exciting question at rsst." — Cong. CUobej vol. 3,/). 65. 

He votes tfi prohibit the circulation, of abolition papers through the mail — 1836': 
Oi the 2d day of March, 1836, Mr. Buchanan made an elaborate speech, discuseing the 
whole qu'stion involved in the abolition petitions, contending that the " ri;»ht of petition re- 
quired thfcir rtcepiion, but that they ought to be laid on the table without debate. The ihh 
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cussion embittered the feelings of the^ parties '^ no report could be framed so as to mee^ tlie 
▼lews of the., different senators, and 'while lie thouibt that thk South was entitled ia the 
BtrdngfBSt ypte upon the strongest proposirion which gentlemen can gi?c, without Tiolating 
thejrtrinciples, he believed that' continued discussion would prove injurious and dangerous." — 
Sfie ',9pjpenaix to vol ^d of Cong. Glohe^ pp. 184-5. 

Ht opposes the agitation of the slavery. quesU^ in Congress,;: , 

On the 6th of February, Mr. BucMtnon asain moved that seven petitions pieseBlsd for the 
abolition. of slavery in the District of Gelumoia be laid upon the .table withoiut debate, ss a re- 
ninve4 diseusaio9 would keep up the excitement between the North and the South, which he 
wislM^ to discourage. — Cong* Globe, vol 3, p. 158. 

He advocates the admission of Arkansas into the Union as a slave State .* 

Oil th^ 4th 0^ April, 1836, Mr. Buchanan urged the passage of the bill adniittin^ Arkansas 
i4tp the UAioii as a State with a constitution establishing slavery. — CMf. Globes vol 3, ji.^79. 

On the 25th of April, 1836, Mr. Buchanan, on the presentation of a memorial of a Society 
of FViends of the city of Philadelphia, remonstratine against the admission of Arkansas into 
the Union ^th her pro-slavery constitution, stated mat he had informed them that be wmt ex- 
posed to the memorial ; that he had been reauested by the delegate from Arkansas^ to take 
chaige'of that Territory, to be admitted into tne Union, and thatfe had cheerfully taken upon 
hihiself the performance of that duty. He moved that the mei^prial be laid upon the table ; 
which was aone. — Cong. Globes vol 3,p^328. 

Ue adaH>fifUes the independence qf Texas, and her annexati0n : 

.Ob the 93d of May, |836, Mr. Buohaxian made an able and eloquent defence of Texas in 
hitr struggle with Mektco, predicting that the time was not far distant when she would aesubre 
her proper positkm as a part of this^real confederacy.*— Ootij^^ Globe^ifol. 3) p. 395. 

On the 8th June, 1844, he made his great speech in favor of the annexation of Texas* It 
would be impossible, by extracts, to do him justice. It was, perhaps, the most elaborate 
speech made on that question during that session, and a perusal of it would thoroughly refote 
the slbnAenr that have been circulated in regard to his views on the slavery question. — 5re 
Am^dixto Cong. Globe, vol 13, p. 720. 

when the House resolutions for the admission of Texas were before the Senate, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, on Tuesday, the 4th of February, 1845, announced that he was in a minority of' one 
bti the Comniittee of Foreign Relations, but that he should advocate their adoption notwith- 
standing.— 5e« C(?ng. Gio6e, woL 14, p. 24. 

On the 13th February, he made a powerful argument, showing the constitutionality and ex- ' 
pediency of admitting Texas, by joint resolution, into the Union of the States. — See Cong. 
Globe, vol 14, p 287. 

On the final, passage of the resolutions, Mr. Buchanan said *' this was the greatest pi|blic 
a<^ i'ly which he had ever had the honor of taking an humWe part; he should do it cheerfully, 
gladly; gloriously, because he believed his vote would confer blessings innumerable upon his 
ellow-men, now, henceforward, and forever." 

He votes for all Mr. Calhoun*i resolutions qf January, 1838 : 

In January, 1838, Mr. Calhoun introduced into the Senate a series of resolutions, which, a^ 
ter several amendments by Mr. Clay and others, were finally parsed. For all these resolu- 
tions* Mr. Buchanan recorded his vote. — See Cong. Globe, vol 6, p. 98. 

H$ advoeaUd a division of California and J^ew ^xieo between the *North and South: 
During the adrhinistration of Mr. Pelk, Mr. Buchanan being Secretary o^ State, the slavery 
afi^itation was continued in a new and far more dangerous, because more plausible, form. The 
Wiimot Proviso was sought to be applied to aU the Territories thereafter io be organized; 
and atjfargerc^iopsof country acquired by the Mexican war, and defined by the treaty with 
Elngland , relative to the North weetfrn territories, were expected soon to be organized as Ter- 
ritories, preparatory to their admission into the Union as States, the question of slavery was 
again discussed with more bitterness than ever. The conservative statej?men of the fforth, 
Mr. Buchanan among them, together with the entire Southern delegation in Congress in 184», 
proposed to the Fteesoilers to extend the Missouri Compromise litiO .to the Pacific, and thus 
forever close the agitation upon that suWect. The proposition was rejected. INoihing was 
left but for ihe conservative men of the North and the South to withdraw all offt:ra of com- 
proniise, and ihrow themselves upon their coi[ii,titu»ioj.al rights as equal members of the con- 
federacy, and entitled to the common territories, regardless of iatitude or irna|iriary ILnea. 
The battle was fought; the Compromise acts of 1850 w^ire the result, and' evtiry Territbry 
organized under or since those acts, will come inte the Union with or without s'avery, as the 
people thereof determine. 
He expresses the opinion, in J^ovejnber, 1850, that the Missouri restrictions had passed away: 
Mr. Buchanan, as early as November, 1856, in a letter to the people of Philadelphia, de- 
clared that the Compromise measure of 1850 had superseded the Missouri line, or, to nse his 
own language, that that line had " passed away,^' which construction- led inevitably to the 

* For these regolut|an8 and a more extended Tiew of Mr, Buchanan's opinion on the Calhoun Reso- 
lutions, above referred to, see Appendix to Oongressional Globe, vDluaae 6th, pages 30, 31, 63, and 73. 
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adoptkm of the principles embraced in the Kansas-Nebraska biU. That bill was pasaed upon 
that construction, and the repeat of the Missouri Compromise line is set forth in the billinelf 
as having been set aside by the act of 1850. 

He r6n>m^riUe$ againU un act cf the Penniylvsnia legkUttwe obttmeting the arrett md retvfm 
(^fugitive slates: 

This enactment was afterwards repealed by a Democratic legislature, but the bill was vetoed 
by Gov. Johnston, the Joint candidate of the Abolitionists and Know>nothings for the Yiee 
Presidency. 

His diplomatic services to the South: 
- But the South needs not only friends in the councils of the Union. She is assailed by for- 
eie:n foes, instigated by hostility to the Republic, and a malignant hatred of that section upon 
which foreigners are alone dependent for an indispensable material of industrial employnient 
and social comfort. 

In 1855, Mr. Buchanan, as Minister to England, was chai^ged with the duty of guarding 
against the machinations of those malevolent enemies « and securing for the South, if it could 
be effected by honest purchase, an ac<)tti8ition which would insure her almost a monopoly of 
two chief staples of social consumption^ and jenable h^ to protect her domestic cdmmeno 
from invasion or interruption. 

The confierences held at Ostend between our Ministers at the Courts of Spain, France, iod 
Kngland, show a zealous and enlightened sense of the importance of acquiring Cuba, and a re« 
solute determination to resist the mtervention of any foreign power who might compel SpaSn 
to employ her position to the injury of those important national interests represented by the 
Southern States. 

There is very little doubt but that the detetermined — nay, the ultra — ground taken at the 
Ostend Conference, deterred England and France from interifneddlin^ further in our afHurs, and 
taught them that, however we may be divided at home,-the patriotic statesmen of the North 
will never permit a foreign power to profit by their disBensicms, and inflict up6n ue a national 
injury. v ^ 

The services of Mr. Buchanan in relation to our affairs in Central America are of the moet 
invaluable character. , 

It is very well known that the Glayton-Bulwer treaty WuS an imprudent concesaion to our 
most formidable rival. It has been the source of serious and prolonged controversy. In the 
compUcated negotiations upon the proper interpretations of that treaty, Mr. Buchanan has 
kept steadily in view the interests of th^e South and the commercial rights of Ihe eoiralty.- 

Such is the record of James Buchanan upon the subject of slavery. A citizen of a free 
State, he has given a candid, consistent, and patriotic protection to the constitutional rights, of . 
the South. During a period of twenty years in a representative and diplomatic capacity,' as 
well as at the h^ad of an executive department, he has never failed to promote the material 
advancement of the South by territorial acquisition, as well as by national protection from the 
intrigues or encroachment of foreign powers. 

The Democratic State Convention of^Pennsyhania endorse the Kansas act, and nominate Jams 
Buchanan unanimously ^ in May^ 1856 : r 

•< Resolwedf That claiming fellowship with, and desirine the co-opperation of all who regard the preservatioa 
of the Union, under the constitution, as the paramount issue, and repudiating all sectional parties and plat- 
ftNrms concerning domestic slavery, which seek to embroil the States, and invite to treason and armed resist- 
ance to law in the Territories, and whosd avowed purposes, if consummated, must end in civil war and dis- 
anion, the American democracy recognise and adopt the principles contained in the organic laws establishihc 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska as embodying t^e only sound and safe solution of the * slavery question' 
upon which the great national idea of the people of this whole country can repose in its determined conser 
vatism of the Union— Nom-intbrpkrkncb bt CoKeiuuss witb slavbrt in Statb akd Tbrbitort, or in tub 
District or Columbia. 

" 2. That this was the basis of the compromises of 1850— confirmed by both the democratic and whig par 
tie3 in national conventions— ratified by ttie people in the election of 1858, and ngbtly applied to the organiBR 
tion of Territories in 1854. 

« 3. That by the uniform application of this democratic principle to the organization of Territorries, and to the 

admission of new States, with or without domestic slavery as Uiey may elect, the equal rights of alithe Sutes 

; will be preserved intact, the origidfiil compacts of the constitution maintained inviolate, and the perpetui^ 

and expansion of this Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracinc, in peace and harmony, eveiy ftiturt 

American State that maybe constituted or anneced, with a republican foim of government." 

Extracts from Mr, Buchantm^s letter of acceptance, having relation to the subject of slavery and' 

slavery agitation. 

He accepts the nomination of the convention, and endorses its resoluions : 

" la accepting the nomination, 1 need scarcely say that I accept, in the same spirit, the resolutions contti- ^ 
uUng the platform of pnnciples ei:ected by the convention. To this platform 1 intend to confine mysell 
hrougbout the canvassr." 

Origin and pmgress of agitation : 

** The agitation on the question of domestic slavery has too long distracted and divided the people of th4 
Union, and alienated their aflTections from each other. This agitation has assumed many fonns mnceits com- 
mencement, but it now seems to be directed chiefly to the Territories ; and. Judging from its presentcharacter 
acter, I think we may safely anticipate that it is rapidly approaching a * finality.' * * * »J?***^5*?PJ 
would it be for the country if this long agitation were at an end.- Durineits whole progress it liaBprodiieed 
no practical good to any humbn being, whilst it has b€«n the eonree of great and dangerous eviw. It hal 
alianated and estw|nged one portion of the Union from the other, and has even seriously torectened its V^ry - 
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existence. To my own persoq&l knowledge, it has produeed tbe impresvioa tmonf foreign nstims tbot our 
great and glorious confederacy is in constant danser of dissolution. This does us «erioua injuiy, becaise 
acknowledged power and stability always command respect among nations, and are among the best securities 
against unjust aggression, and in favor of the maintenance of honorable peace.'* 

He approves tlu recent legislation of Congress^ and thinks it vjUI ttrminats this agitation : 

''The recent legislation of Oon^ess respecting domestic slayery, derived, as it has been, from the original 
aqd pure fountain of legitimate political power, the will of the majoritv^ promises ere long fo allay the daneer^ 
OU6 excitemeiit. This legislation 19 founded upon principles as ancient as free government itself; and, in 
accordance with them, has simply declared that the people of a Territory, like thOse of a State, shall decide 
for themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits." 

Endorses the Nebraska- KaTisas act : 

*' The Nebraska-Kansas act does not more than give the force of law to this elementary principle of self- 
government, declaring it to be the true < intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into, any Terri- 
tory or State^ nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form arid regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States.' This prin- 
ciple will surely not be controverted by any individual of any party professing devotion to popular government. 

Aesides, how vain and illusory wo E^ any other principle prove in practice m regard to the Territories. This 
is apparent from the fact admitted by all, that af^er a Teijitory shall have entered the Union and become a 

j^tate, no constitutional power o u<^ then exist which could prevent it from either abolishing or establishing 

.rsla^eiy, a« the -ease may be, ac » ording to its sovereign will and pleasure.'' 

He considers it the mission of th^ DemoeraHc party to quiet this agitation : 

'" May we not hope that it is the nU8:tion of the Demooratic party, now the only surviving conservative party 
fdiecountryt ere long to overthrow all sectional parties, and restore the peace, fnendship, and mutual con-- 
^d«i«ce, ifvhich prevailed in the eood old time, ameng the different members of the confederacy? Its cbar- 
aclflor is strictly national, and it therefore asserts no principle for the guidance of the federal gpovemment which 
is not adopted and sj^staiued by its members in each and every State. For this reason it is everywhere the 
same determined foe of all geographical parties, so much and so justly dreaded by the Father of his Country. 
Prom its very nature it must continue to exist so long as there is a constitution and a Union to preserve. A 
- conflction of these truths has induced many of the purest, the ablest, and most independent of our former 
opponents, who have differed from us in times gone by upon old and extinct party issues, to come into ow* 
jranks and devote themselves with us to the cause of tlie constitution and the Union. ^ 

JPledges himself to restore and maintain harmony' amo ngst the States : 

^< Under these circumstances I most cheerfully pledge myself, should the nomination of the convention be 
Tati^ed bv the people, that all the power and inflnence constitutionally possessed by the executive shall be 
exerted m a firm but conciliatory spirit, during the single term I shall remain in office, to restore the sane to- 
mony among the sister States which prevailed before this apple of discord, in the form of slavery agitation, had 
been east into their midst. Let the members of the fomily abstain from intermeddling with the exclusive 
domestic concerns of eaeh other, and cordially unite, on the basis of perfect equality among themselves, in 
j[>rMaoting the great national objects of common Intereet to ail, and the good work will be insuntly aocorapUsbed." 

His position as defined by himself : 

Jn summing up his position on the slavery question, in a speech delivered in 1840, he 
•said : 

** During the session of 1835-6, when an alarming excitement prevailed on this subject throughout a largo 
"tpo^tion ofthe countrv, t took a decided stand against the abolitionista. • • • * Now, said Mr. B., in con- 
>^ sequence of my conduct here throughout that session, I have borne the brunt of the a6ohtioni-»t at home. I 
'«gree with the Senator from Kentucky that the danger has passed away, the crisis is now over, and the fa- 
naticism which threatened to invade the constitutional rights of the South and dissolve the Union has been 
nenrty extinguished. • • • • It is impossible, after all that is past, that they can doubt our devotion to 
the constitutional rights of the South. Let me assure them, then, tiiat our greatest danger is from agitation 
here ; excitement is the element in which abolition lives and moves and has its being ; a flame kindled in 
the Capital would soon invade the Union. 

• * « *« * * •« 

" When did fanaticism ever yield to the voice of reason ? Let it alone and it will soon burn out for want of 
the fbel upon which it feeds." (Mr. B. moved that the question on the reception be laid on tUe table-]— Co»g. 
Globe, vol. 8, page 188. 

Such is an outline of the record of James fiuchanan — full, clear, conservative and cbnsistent- 
f He has stood in the breach, and fought in defence of the constitutional rights of the South against 
fanaticism in all its forms. We invite all fair and unprejudiced men to i>s investigation. 

Let us now see how the record of his competitor for the votea of the South will compare 
with his own. 

RECORD OF MR. FILLMORE UPON THE SLAVERY aUESTION. 

The earliest authentic avowal 8f Mr. Fillmore's opinion upon ihc subject of slavery,. ia to ' 
be found in the following answer to a letter of inquiry addressed to him by * The Anti-^iavery 
Association of the County of £rie.J' These opinions, ws shall subsequently show, have n^vei* 
been disavowed or recanted. * . 

" Buffalo, CWofter 17, 1838. 

"Sir: Your communication ofthe 13th instant, as chairman of the committee appointed by 'T%e ,aiai- 
Sldvertf fi-xrfcfo/ cfthe County of Erie,'' has just come to hand. You solicit my answer to the foUowiag inter- 
rolt&tories: 

•* Ist. Do you believe that petitions to Congress on ihe subject of slavery and the slave-trade ought to be 
received, read, and respectfully considered by the representatives ofthe people ? 

"2d. Are you opposed to the annexation of Texas to this Union, under any eireumsttnce5<, so long as 
Sims arQ l^eld tiipjFeia? 

"^.. /ire yota ip ^yor of Congress eiercising all the eonstitutional powers it possesses to abolish, the inter- 
nal slave trade between the States ? 

" 4th. Are yo« in favor of immediate legislation for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia.? 

**AT»swarf-^ nm much engagedf and have no Ume t6 enter into argument, or explain atlnngth my reasons for 
'"il^P''^^^' Al!'^ therefore content myseU; for the present, by answering ALL your interrogatories in tile 
AKrX|(HATlVC, and leave for some future occasion a more extended discns«loa on the subject. 
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«< 1 would, however; take this oeessioa to say, that in thus frankly giving mj opinion, I wonld not desire 
to have it understood in the nature of a pledge. At the same time that I seek no disKuises, but freely give my 
••ntiments on any wblect of interest to those for whose suffrages I am a candidate, I am opposed to give any 
pledge that shall deprive me hereafter of all discretionary power. My own character must be the guaranty 
for the general correctness of my legislative deportment. On every important subject I am bound to delibe- 
rate before I act, and especially as a legislator— to possess myself dr all the information, and listen to every 
aiigument that can be adduced by my associates, before I give a final vote. If I stand pledged to a particular 
•ourse of action, I cease to be a responsible agent, but I become a mere machine. Should subsequent events 
■how, beyond all doubt, that the course [ had become pledged to pursue was ruinous to my constituents and 
disgraceful to aoyself, I have no alternative, no q;>portunity for repentance, and there is no power to absolve 
me from my obligation. Hence the impropriety, not to say absurdity, in my view, of giving a pledge. 

" I am aware that you have not asked any pledge, and I believe I know your sound Judgment and good 
se^se too well to think you desire any such thing. It was, however, to prevent any misrepresentation on the 
part of others, that I have felt it my duty to say thus muah on this subjeat. 

" I am, recpectfully, your most obedient servant, 

« MILLARD FILLMORE. 

«« W. Mills, Esq., Ckaimum.** 

It 18 proper to state that Mr. Fillmore, when pressed at the South, in the canvass of 1848, 
upon the monstrous doctrines of this letter, wrote to Governor Gayle, of Alabama, the follow- 
in*: explanation of hia position upon the que3tions involved in nLa reply. . We publish the 
Gayle letter in full. 

« Albany, July 31, 1848. 

*< Dear Sir : I have your letter of the 5th instant, but my official duties have been so pressing that I have been 
•ompelled to neglect my private correspondence. I had also determined to write no letters for publication 
bearing upon the contest in the approaching canvass. But, as you desire some information for your own sat* 
i^betion in regard to the charges Drought against me fiom the South, on the slave question, I have concluded 

state briefly my position. 

'< While I was in Congress, there was much agitstion on the richt of petition. My votes will doubtless be 
found recorded uniformly in favor of it. The rule upon which I acted was, that every citizen presenting a 
respectful petition to the body that by the constitution had the power to grant or refuse the prayer of it, was 
entiUed to be heard ; and therefore the petition ought to be received and considered. If right and reasonable, 
the prayer of it should be granted ; but if wrong or unreasonable, it should be denied. I tUnk aU mtf votes, 
whether on the reception ofpetUionM or the consideration <^f resolutiaru, will be found eoneittent with Mas rule. 
{Our italics.] 

« I have none of my congressional documents here, they being at my former restdencein BuflMo, nor have 
I access to any papers or memoranda to refresh my recollection ; but I think at some time while in Congress 
1 took occasion to state, in substance, my views on the subiect of slavery in the States. Whether the re- 
marks were reported or not. I am unable to say ; but the substance was. that I regarded slavey as an evil. 
bat one with which the national government had nothing to do— that by the constitution of the United States, 
the whole i)Ower over that question wis vested in the several States where the institution was tolerated. If 
they regarded it as a blessing, they had a constitutional right to enjoy it; and if they regarded it as an evil 
they had the power, and knew best how to apply the remedy. I did not conceive that Conspress had any *^ 

Cwer over it, or was in any way responsible for its continuance in the several States where it existed, 
ve entertained no other sentiments on this subject since I examined it sufiaciently to form an 0|Hnion ; and 
( doubt not that all my acts, public and private, will be found in accordance with this view. 
" I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

" MILLARD FILLMORE. 
"Hon. JoHK Gatle." * 

In this response there are some errors of fact, or- of memory, and an entire failure to deny 
the power of Congress over the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia and the Tem» 
toriea. This consiitated the very gist of objection to the Erie letter. The Gayle letter denies 
the power of Congress over slavery "in the States where it existed;'* nothing more. But 
upon a review of this letter, of his votes, and subsequent conduct whilst a member of Con* 
grees, we are compelled to assert that Mr. Filimore stands recorded and proven, by contempo- 
raneous testimony, to have been one of the fathers stnd founders of that abolition agitation 
which he now so much condemns. The following votes will show that Mr. Fillmore was 
mistaken wh4a he said, in 1848, *^ the rule upon which I acted was, that every citizon 
presenting a r^pectful petkjon to the body that by the constitution had the power to grant or 
refuse the prayer of it, was entitled to be heard. " ** I think," he adds, " all my votes, whether 
upon the reception of petitions or the consideration of resolutions, [our italics], will be found 
consistent with this rule.'' 

He votes to receive and refer abolition petitions : 

«' December 12, 1637, Mr. Adams presented a petition prayina; the abolition of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, and moved that ft and others be referred to the committee 
on the District of Columbia, with instructions to consider and report thereon. Mr. Wise 
fhoved to lay that motion on the table^yeas and Rays ordered on that question — yeas 135#' 
nays 70. Adams, Fillmore, Slade, Giadings, & Co. in the negative."— Cong. Globe, vol. 6, 
p. 19. 

«*Mr. Adams then presented a petition for the abolition of slavery in the Territories of the 
United States, and moved its reference to the Committee on Territories. Mr. Wise moved to 
lay the motion on the table— yeas and nays ordered — yeas 127, nays 73 Adams, Fillmore, 
Qiddings, Slade & Co. in the negative."— (Pong. Globe, vol, 6, p. 20. 

In this case the right of petition is confounded with the proposition to report for legislative 
eoxiaideration. It is impossible to assert with what motive Mr. Fillmere advocated the reeep> 
tion ; but * 

. Hii vote agminst retetvitig the Jitherton reeolutUmM is »ore eKpUeU upon thai point : 

On the 11th December^ 1838, (Cong. Globe, vol. 7, p. 33,) Mr. Atherton asked leave to sul-* 
, mit the following re«oluuoni : ^' * 
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« Reaolvedf That this government is a government of limited powers, and that by tlic copstitution of the 
L'nit«d Stateii Can^esshaa uu jurisdiction whatever over th« institatioB of alaTery in the tevcnfl States of tbe- 

<< RiKih:ed^ Th&i fifslUiuns for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colnmbia and the TerrilQiies of th« 
t/iitLed StalfUEf itiid Aji'ainet the ri^moval of slaves from one State to another, are a part of a plan of oper«tioB» 
set on foQt to <.'S«ct to 6 iDtiUiutiua of slavery in the several States, and thus udirectly to destroy that instini- 
tJDn within iliF IT UmLtR. 

" Retolvedy Tliai Cort?re£& lvn« no ri^ht to do that indirectly, which it cannot do directly ; and ttiat the agi- 
titloa nfthe piglijcc; of tlavcr? in the District of Oolambia or tlie Territories as a means, and with the view of 
AmtaHntiz or DV(jnl)rowlii,|; that institution in the several States, is against the true spirit and meaning of the 
ctiDBtitutiDn, hti iafthiq^amtul uT the right of the States affected, and a br«ach of the public ftuth upon which 
ih (*r p n tf rpJ in m t(i e cijn fr d erflc y, 

^'^Rca&ividi That the contftitution rests on the broad principle of equality among the membersof this confed- 
eracy, and [lint GuiieTea^j in xht exercise of its acknowledged powers, has no right to discriminiite between the 
iiiiatituticiiiR of Qiib porUoti of Lti43 ijtates and another, with a view of abolishing the one and promoting th«- 
•then 

<< Resolved, therefore, That all attempts on the part of Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia 
or the Territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from State to State, or to discriminate between the insti- 
tutions of one portion of the confederacy and another with the views aforesaid, are in violation of the constitution, 
destructive of the fundamental principle on which the union of theee States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction 
of Congress; and that every petition, memorial, resolution, proposition, or paper, touching or relating in aay 
way or to ^ny extent whatever to slavery as aforesaid, or the abolition thereot; shall, on the presentation 
thereof, without any Airther action thereon, be laid upon the table without being debated, printed, or referred.*' 

Mr. Athertdn moved a suspension of the rules — yeas and nays ordered — yeas 137, nays 66. 
Adams, Fillmore, &, Co., in the negative. 

This vote, against the *Meave to submit," is inconsistent with the principle avowed in the 
Gayle letter ; for even if he had determined to vote against the resolution upon its merits, he 
was bound to have voted for the reception, because every citizen ** presenting a petition [or 
resolution] to the body that by the constitution had the power to grant or refuse the prayer of 
it, was entitled to be heard. ''' 

But there is another evidence of inaccurate recollection, combined with an endorsement of 
the most dangerous and abominable doctrines, presented by — 

Hi9 vcieB upon the ease of the Creole slave mutiny and murder : 
, This case was presented to Congress March 21, 1843. — See Cong. Globe, vol. 11, p. 342. 

The brig Creole, bounil frooi Kichmond, Va.j to New Orleans, was freighted, among other things, with a 
lanir lot afn^poe&j who oiutliiiticl in a storm, killed the captain, several of thecrew and passengers, and com- 
pelled BDiTie at the DfBt^gra of the vessel to take her into Nassau, N. P., one of the British West India islandSr 
whvTV the DPgroeEi wnm t&ken care of and set free by the authorities of the island. This case was the subject 
nf Cuuf retdiional Kctioii in both brruscs of Congress, and of negotiation with Great Britain. The most intense 
fettling wa^ nianifr'tti.'d ^W ever ihii Union, and particularly in uie South. 

^» rearing thi^ pendeiit; uf tlie ejccltement, the notorious abolitionist, J. R. Giddings, offered a set of rese- 
iutionei, JuitiTyiitjr thg m:|Lrr<Hf^ in their mutiny and murder, and approving of their course, denyiDg that said 
TiegrwH had vioint^^tl any law of the United States; stating that they had incurred no legal penal^, and are 
ju£tly liabJe tcMiD pnniiibEnDTif ; nnd that all attempts to regain possession of^ or to re-eoslaye said persons, 
are uiuLiiihonzcd by the cf>Dftii.ution and prejudicial to the national honor." 

We annex them, omitting the first three: ' * 

" Resolved, That slavery being an abridgment of the natural rights of man, can exist only by force of positive 
municipal law, and is necessarily confined to the territoria] jurii^iction of the power creating it. 

" 5. That when a «hip belonging to the citizens of any State of this Union leaves the waters and territory of 
such State and enters upon the high seas, the persons (slaves) on board cease to be subject to the laws <xr such 
State, and thenceforth ai£ governed in their relations to each other by, and are amenable to, the laws of the 
United States. • 

" 6. That when the brig Creole, on her late passage to New Orleans, left the territorial Jurisdiction of Vir- 
ginia, the slave laws of that State ceased to have jurisdiction over the persons (slaves) on board said brig, and 
such persons became amenable only to the laws of the United States. 

" 7. That the persons (slaves) on board said brig, in resuming their natural rights of personal liberty, vio- 
lated no law of the United States, incurred no legal penalty, and are justly liable to no puni^mefat. 

<< B. That all attempts to regain possession of, or to re-enslave said persons,^ unauthorized by the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and are incompatible with our national honor. 

" 9. That all attempts to exert our national influence in favor of the coastwise slave-trade, or to plaee this 
nation in the attitude of maintaining a commerce in human beings, are subversive of the rights and injurious 
to the feelings and the interests of the free States, afe unauthorized by the constitution, and prejudicial to our 
national character." 

A motion was made that the resolutions do lie on the table — yeas 53, nays 125— Mr. Fill- 
more A Co. votins in the negative. Thi^could not be considered a test vote ; many^members 
who were opposed to the resolutions voted against the motion, in order to kill them by a direct 
vote. Mr. Fillmore's views, hoyrever, will appear by what followed. • 

Mr. John Minor Botts, on the same day, offered the following preamble and resolution : 

" Whereas the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings has this day presented to this House a series of resolutions toa :h- 
ing the most important interests connected with a large portion of the Union, now a subject of negotiation bt-" 
tween the United States and Great Britain, of the most delicate nature, the result of which may evenfially 
involve those nations in war ; and whereas it is the duty of every good citizen to dicountenance all effoits to 
create excitement, dissatisfoction, and division among the people oi the United States at such a time, under 
such circumstances ; and whereas mutiny and murder are therein justified aud ajwroved, in terms si ockinig' 
to all sense of law, order, and humanity ; therefore, 

^ Resolved, That this House holds the conduct of the said member a& altogether unwarranted aiio unwar- 
rantable, and deservidf the«evere condemnation of the peo^e of this country, and of this body in poiticnlar.*' 

On these resolutions a motion was made to suspend the rules — yeas 128, nays 68. Fillmore 
voted my, with Adam9, Giddings, and Slade.. Two-thirdc not votiogin the affirmative,' the 
rules were not suspended.. 
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The caU ^or reioUvtioM atill reisting' wUb the State of Ohio,. Mr.' Waller «ftred Mr. BotH^ 
reaolotiona as hiaown^ In the^diicviffiion which thQntopk place^Mr. FillmoiitBpiieaied f*the 
special apologist and defecMier of his eonfiFtre, Gtddings, who seeMs to have been aa closely 
alljed lohim.in feelings as we ha¥6 shoiw himtp have been in votes* . 

Mr. Adams then moved io lay the whole subject on the tAble«-yfa8 7ft, says 12S**AdMns, 
Fillmore, <& Co. in the affirmative. The direct vote was theo taken on ^hereeoliitioiicejulnrifig; 
0^dings*-yQas 135, nays €9---FmB)ore and Co. in the ae^;attve. The vote wae nexttakjen 
on the preamble — yeas 119, nays 66 — Fillmore ^.Co. again m the negative^-M^fMf. Oiobe.wol. 

On the 13th December, Mr. Wise askecj leavd to submit the fqllowing redblutions, as propo- 
sitions containing his sentiments, and what he believed to be the real sentiments of the whole 
Soulh: 

<< 1. Resolvedf Tbat Oongress has no power to abolish ilarery in the District of Columbia, or in the Terri- 
tories of the tftrited States; whether ^uch power in ihe said District be exercised * as a means or with tho riew 
of distarbiaff ^nd orerthrowlnf slarery in the States ' or not. 

'< 3. Retohe4t That Coujfl^s has na power toaboUsh the slave-trade or prohibit. th« lemonral of sJaves be 
tween the States and the District of Columbia or Territories of the United States. 

" 3. Re$olvedj That Congress cannot receiver or consider petitions for the exercise of any po>\ cc whatever 
over the subject of slavery which Congress does not possess. 

*f 4. Rushed) That the laws of Ck>nf ress alone goiveni in prescribing and fegolating the itfbde UMJt manher la 
which fufiitive slaves shall be apprehended, and tneir rights to freedom held, in the nebi-slaveholding States. 
District of Columbia, and Territories ; anil the mode and manner in which they shall be instored or delivered 
to tiMir owners in the slave States. 

**5. Rewhed, That Congress has no^ power to impose upon any State the abolition m slavery in itsUmitf, 
tts a condition of admission into this Union. 

<(6. Resohedj That the citizens of the slaveholding States of this Union have the constfCtftional right r»Hiii- 
tarily to take their slaves to or t^roui;h a noo-slaveboidin^ State, and to sqloaxn ur faqiain teopMiurily witk 
such slaves in the same, and the slave's are not thereby ipso facio emancipated ; and the geDerafgovemniieot 
is (kmstitutionally bound to protect the rights of slaveholding States; and the laws of lion-sIaveftoldiB^ States 
in conflict with the laws of Congress providing such protection are null and void." 

Several members said, « Object td them." . ' 

Mr. Rives did so ; aiid Mr. Wise moved a suspension of the rules calling; for the yeas and 

nays ; which being ordered, were — yeas 118/ nays 96 — Fillmore in the negative, — See C<mg. 

Olobet p. 8S ; Howe Jottr., p. 74. 

So the motion to suspend was decided in, ^he negative. ^ , 

On the 13th December, j83S, Mr. Slade asked leave to submit the followrng resolutions : 

'* Whereas there exists, and is carried on between the ports in the District of Columbia and other ports of 
the United States, and under the sanction of the laws thereof, a trade in human beincs, whereby thousands of 
them are annually sold and transported ieom said Bi^iot to distant parts of the c<:Mintrr> ^^ vessels beldngia| 
to citizens of the United States; and, whereas sncli trada involves an outrageous violation of human n^^nt, 
is a disgrace to the country by whose laws it is sanctioned, and calls for the immediate interpretation of legis- 
lative authority for its suppression-; tberefbre, to the end that all obstacles to the consideration of this subject 
may be removed, and a remedy for the evil speedily provided, 

^^-Rtaahed, Tmil solnuch of the fifth of the re»«lutt9R» on the subject of slaveryi H^^ad/ byithis Rouff oa 
the 11th and 12th of the present oionth, as relates to the ' removiU of slaves from State, to State.' and proiiibila 
the action of the House oh * every petition, memorial, resolution, proposition, or pa|>er touching' the >ame, 
'be, and hereby is, rescinded." 

Objection l^eing made, Mr. S. moved a suspension of the rules, and demanded. the yeas and 
nays ; which beine ordered, were—yeas 55, nays 157 — Mr. Fillmore voting in the afarmative. 

So the House refused to suspend the rules.-r-Se* Cotigp, G/o6«, p. 99 ; Hov^e Jour.f p 75. 

On the 3lst Decembeif, 1839, Ut session S:6th Congress, Mr. Coles moved a suspension of 
the rules, Ibr the purpose of offeripg the foUowing resolution :. . , , 

^^Rewhedy That every f^etition, memorial, resoLutioo, proposition, or paper, touching or relating in any 
Way, or to any extent whatever, to the abolition of slavery in ttie States of thisi Union, or either of them, or la 
the* District of Columbia, or in the Territories of the Un:«^l -states, or either of thei6, or the removal of slaves 
fk-om one State to' another, shall, on the presentation thereof, withoat any further action thereon, be laid up«a 
the table without bemg* debated, printed, or referred." 

Upon which th^yCasand nays were called-, and were— yeas 87, nays 84— Mr. Fitlmofe in 
the negative. — See Cong, Globe, p. 93 ; House Jour, ^p, 153. 

Orithe 13th January, l^W, Mr. Lincoln, of Mas^chuwjtrs, presented petitions pTayrngf for 
the abolition of slavery aitdthe slave trade in the District of Colutnbia, and in the Territories 
•of the IJnited States. 

Mr. Cave Johnson moved H> If^y the efnestion of reception on the table; which was decided 
i" the affirmative— yeas 131, rays 88— Mr. Fillmore Voting in the negative.— 5tfe Cong. Globe, 
p. 119; House Jour , p. ^m. , 

To show the excitement prevailing upon the disciissibn of these questions, a certain Mr. 
PecK (an abolitionist^ thus ta»rnted those north? m men who vrvtcd for eectibrml' harmony, when 
the vote was about being talfen on laying Mr. Cole*^ resblutiori on ihe table : "Now come up, 
you s uthern slaves, and show yourselves *' 

On nl! occasibr.s, upon this s\ibject, we find Mr. Fillmore voting with Mr. Peck. 

On the 28th; the faTnous ^91*1 rule was adopted, as follows : 

'* That HO petition, memorial, resolution, or other paper praying the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave-trale between the States or Territories of the United States 
in which 4t now ^sjtfiutaj shall l>e received hiy ihia House, or eaiartained in any way whatever." 

The que8ti<)n was taken on itsiidoption-,and decided in the affirmative — yeas U4,nay8 108— 
Fillmore in the negative. — See Cong. Globe, p\ 151 ; House Jour. ^ p. 241. 
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HE VOTES TO RECEIVE ABOI^ITION PETITIONS. 

On the dOth of December, 1890, a resolutidn was offered by Mr. Wue, 4ecjariii|r that 
petitions fi>r the abolition of slavery in the District of Colombia, in the Territories, or of the^ 
slaye trade between the States, should be objected to without debate. 

Mr. Wise said, if he thought there would be any objection to the passage of the resolution,, 
he wwild call for the yeas and nays . 

Mr. Fillmore rose and said, he objected. 

The vote OB motion to suspend the rules stood — yeas 109, nays 77. Apams, Filumorb 
& Co. in the negatiTe. — Cong, Globe, vol. 8, p. 897. 

On the 23d of December, 1840, Mr. James, of Pennsylvania, asked leave to present a 
petitioiTfrom an anti-slavery society of his State. He also moved a suspension of the rule» 
to enable him to present it. Mr. Johnso|i moved to lay the motion to suspend on the table 
— ^yeas 99, nays 53. Adams, Giddings, Fillmore & Co. voting in the negative. — Cong, 
Globe, vol. 9, p. 51. 

On the same day Mr. Rice submitted a series of resolutions, denying the right of Congrees- 
to interfere with slavery in the District of Columbia, in the Territories, or with the slave 
trade ^tween the States, and resolving not to consider any petition, &c., for that purpose ; 
motion to suspend the vote stood — ^yeas 106, nays 82. Adams, Fillmore & Co. in the 

gative. 

On the 14th, Mr. Thompson, of South Carolina, moved a suspension of the rules to- 
enable him to offer the fqllowing resolution : 

Segolved, That upon tlie preeentation of any memorial or petition praying for the abolition of slaTcry or tb» 
ilav« trade in any District, Territory, or State of Uie Union, and upon tlie preeentaUon of any reaolatign or 
paper, shall be considered as objected to, and the question of its reception shall be laid upon the table, wttbovt 
debate or firther action thereon. 

The question was taken on the motion to suspend the rules, and decided in the negative ; 
yeas 123, nays 77 ; there not being two- thirds voting in the affirmative. Fillmore in the 
negative. — (See Congressional Globe, page 12] ; House Journal, page 206.) 

March 30, 1840, Mr. Marvin, of New'^York presented a petition to rescind the rule 
rejecting abdition petitions. Motion to lay it on the table — ^yeas 84, nays 49. Fillmorb, 
Adams ct Co. in the negative. — Cong. Globe, vol. 8, p. 295. 

There is yet a further evidence that Mr. Fillmore's impartiality consisted rather in hiB 
recollections than in his votes. 

On December, 9, 1840, Mr. Adams offered the following resolution : 

Eesolred, That the standing rale of this House, No. 21, adopted on the 28th of January last, be, and the s*«m 
is hereby rescinded. 

Mr. Jenifer, of Maryland, moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

After some conversation on the subject, the yeas and nays on the motion to lay on the tabl 
were then ordered, and being taken, resulted as follows : yeas 82, nays 58. Amongst the 
nays are — Adams, Fillmore, Slade, Peck, and 54 others. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. (See Cong. Globe, page 12; House Journal, page 8.) 

On the 21st January, 1841, Mr. Adams presented and moved the re^rence of a petition, 
asking the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and in the Territories ; also, that 
no new Territory tolerating slavery may be admitted into the Union. 

Mr. Conner moved to lay that portion of the petition which came under the standing rule 
on the table. 

Mr. Adams asked how that was to be done, for the petition must then necessarily be cut in 
two. 

Mr. Warren, of Georgia, observed that, if the petitioners thought proper to attach obiec 
tionable matter, not receivable by the House, to their petition, tney ou^ht not to compiain 
if the whole was rejected^ He therefore moved the rejection of the whole. 

That portion of the petition coming under the rule having been kid on the table siib sUentio, ■ 

Mr. Black, of Greorgia, moved to reconsider the vote, for the purpose, in case it should be 
reconsidered, of moving the rejection of the wbole^ as he contended that no part of it ought 
to have been received. 

On that motion Mr. Adams demanded the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and decided 
by yeas and nays as follows : yeas 103, nays 51 . Fillmore in the negative. (See Congrti- 
sional Globe, page 116 ; House Journal, page 202.^ 

So the vote was reconsidered. After some furtner conversation, the hour having expired, 
the House proceeded to the orders of the day. . 

0»* the 7th January, 1842, 2d session 27th Congress, Mr. Giddingf, of Ohio, presented a 
memorial from certain legal voters of Lenox, in the county of Ashtabula, and State of Ohio, 
praying Congress to repeal the laws regulating or sanctioning Uie holding or transportation of 
persons as slaves in vessels of the United States sailing coastwise from one Staie to another ; 
and to pass laws protecting the rights of all persons claimed or held as slaves who may be 
constitutionally entitled to their freedom by going to sea, with the consent of their masters, 
beyond the jurisdicUon of the State in whicSi they are legally held to be slaves. • 

iVtr. W. Cost Johnson objected to the reception of the petition, as prohibited by a rule of 
the House in relation to petitions for the abolition of slavery. 

Mr. Wise supported the objection, strenuously insisting that the memorial amounted to a 
prayer for the abolition of slavery on board any American vessel, whether public or private, 
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in which a slave was carried three leagues out to sea — a new shape of the abolition question,, 
and one that went beyond anvthing heretofore attempted. He held that the deck of aa 
American ship was a portion or the Territory of the United States, let her be in what part qF 
the woild she might. 

Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, moved to lay the question of reception, raise4 by Mr, 
Johnson, on the tat>le, which also carries the petition with it. 

* On this motion the yeas and nays were taken, and resulted as follows : yejis 104, nays 86.. 
FiLLMOftB in the negative. (See Congressional Gtohe, page 105; House Journal, 134.) 

And upon the same day a petition to repeal the rule excluding abolition petitions waa- 
oflbred. Upon a motion to lay it upon the table, the vote stood— yeas 99, nays 89. Messrs. 
AoAMi, GiDDiirGs, Fillmore & Co., voting in the negative. {Congressional Globet vol. 11,. 
paffe 105.) 

JanuaiT 18, 1842, Mr. Henry offered a petition to repeal the rule excluding abolition peti* 
tions. Mr. Campbell moved to lay the petition on the table— yeas 93, nays 75. Messrs. 
AnirMB, GiDDiN(;8, FiLLMORE & Cc, voting in the negalive. (Congressional Globet vol. 11,. 
pace 143.) ' 

On the 14th of June, 1841, the vote was taken upon the motion to reconsider the vote, 
striking the rule excluding abolition petrtions from the rules of the House— yeas 106, nays 104. 
Messrs. Adami, Giddimob, Fillmore & Co., voting in the negative. (Congressional Glob$, 
vol. 10, page 51.) 

On the 5th June, 1841, the main question was put upon Mr. Adams' resolutiony to repeal 
the Tule excluding abojition petitions— jeas 106, nays UO. Messrs. Adams, Giddinob, Fill- 
more & Co., voting in the affirmative. (Congressional Globe^ vol. 10, page 56. 

January 4, 1842, a motion was made to lay Mr. Adams' abolition petition on the taMe-> 
yeas 115, nays 84. Messrs. Adamb, Giddings, Fillmore & Co » voting no. 7^ speaker 
then announced that there were many other similar petitions not disposed of. Mr. Gamble 
iT:oved that they all lie on the table — ^yeas 103, nays 87. Messrs. Adams, Giddinos, Fill« 
MORE (fe Co., voting in the negative. (Congressional Globe, vol. 11, pages 90, 91.) 

On theSlst January, Mr Adams presented a petition from a number of citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, stating that by law no foreigner of color can now become a citizen of the ¥nited 
States, and hokl real estate therein ; and praying that the naturalization laws may be so- 
amended as to permit free colored foreigners to become citizens of the United States, and to. 
hold real estate 

Mr. Wise raised the question of reception on the above petition, and moved to lay that 
question on the table. 

Mr. Calhoun, of Massachusetts, asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and being- 
taken, resulted as follows : yeas 115, na^s 68. Fillmore in tlie negative. (See Congres- 
sional Globe, page 158; House Journal, 259.) 

On the 12th December, 1842, 2d session 27th /[Congress, Mr. Adams called up his resela- 
tion, rescinding the 21st rule. 

Mr. Wm. Cost Johnson said, if the resolution of the gentleman from Massachusetts wa^ 
thus to obstruct the public business, he would move that it be laid upon the table. 

The yeas and nays being ordered, resulted as follows : yeas 106, nays 102. Fillmore m 
the negative. (See Congressional Globe, page 42; House Journal, page 38.) 

He votes to receive the resolutions of Mr. Slade, pronouncing the sale of slaves in the- 
District of Columbia piracy. On the 3d day of January, 1843, Mr. Slade moved the £oK 
lowing preamble and resolutions : 

'^Whereas, by a l&v of .the Uuited States, framed oo the ICth May, IS 37, the foreign slar^ trade te dedared to * 
be piracy, and is made punishable by death ; and whereas there is, and has long been, carried on in the Dit^^ « 
of Colombia, within sight of the haUs of the two houses of Oongress, and the residence of the Chief Exeenare 
Magistrate of the naUon, a trade in men, involving all the principles of outrage on human rights which charac- 
terize the foreign slave trade, and which have drawn npon it the maledieUons of the civilii^ world, and. stig- 
matised those engaged in it as the enemies of the race ; -and whereas the trade thus existing in this District is 
a^ravated in enormity by reason of its being carried on in the heart of a nation whose institutions are based) 
upon the principle that all men are created equal, and whose laws have in efitect proclaimed its great and 
superiative iniquity ; aggravated, moreover, by its outrage on the sensibilities of a Christian community, by 
sundering the ties of Christian brotlierhoedf and t^ the anguish of its remorseless vMaticm of all the domestic 
relations, rendered the more deep and enduring bj th^hallowing InfluenOe of the Christian religion np^n those- 
relations and by the increase of strength which it gives to the domestic affections : and whereas this trade ia. 
human beings Is carried on under the authority of laws enacted by the Congress of the United States, thereby 
involving the people of all the States in its guilt and disgrace^— a guilt and disgrace enhanced by tlie considera- 
tion that those laws are a virtual usurpation of power, the Constitution of the United States having conferredi 
upon Congress no right to establish the relation of slavery, or to savctiom xju> pbotect thb bu.vb tiass, um 
AKT PORTION OF xms COKFBDERACT : therefore, resolved," Ac, &0. 

On motion to suspend the rules so as to receive the preambloand resolution, the vote stood 
' yeas 73, nays 109 ; Messrs. Adams, Fillmore, Giddings, Slade, &c., voting in the aflirma- 
tive. — Congressional Globe, vol, 12, p. 106. , 

He votes to reeeive a resolution repealing the territorial law of Florida prohibiting the im- 
migration of free negroes into that Territory. 

Again : on the 3d January, 1843, Mr. Morgan presented a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee on Territories to inquire into the expediency of repealing an act passed by the terri- 
torial legislature of Florida, entitled " An act to prevent ^he future migration or emigration^ 
of free negroes and mulattoes into said Territory," or to so much thereof as imposed a capi- 
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taticm Uit on ftuch of tJieip as may enter said Territory, and authorizes their sale for nine^ 
j9hT8 ^r the non-payment of said tax. 

^laoknmred to lay the resolution on the table— yeas 113, noes 80. Fillmore Toted in the 
negative. • . • 

On the 22d q€ FeWuary, Briggs, mf Massachusetts, asked leave to sulaait the followmg 
resolution : 

iniereafl, tH latrs passed by the goreraor and legislative eooncil of Florida are in (iiU &roe milil dlsappcoved , 
of by Congress, thereforis— ^ 

RtMlved, That the Oommlttee on the Judlclarj be faistructed forthwith to report the following bill : 

Be a eMcte4 h^ the SfenfUe and Houee ef Repre$eiUatives of the United StaJtea of America in Congreee amemiUd. 
That an act passed by the gorenaor and legUlatiTe council of the Terrilory of Florida, apyrored by tlie vatd 
gpyemdr on 0ft March, 18&, entitled " An act to proTent the future migration of tree negroes or mulatfoes to 
this Territory and for other purposes" be, and the same is hereby disapproved, and shall heooeforth be of no 

Briggs asked a suspension of the rules^yeas ^, nays 100. Fillmore yea, hi fisTor of Briggs— Cbf^. dohey «•!. 
12,p.m ' 

On the 3d January, 1843, Mr. Morgan presented a resolution instructing the Committee 
«n the Territories to inquire into the expediency of repealing an act passed by the territorial 
legislature pf Florida entitled <* An act to prerent the future migration or emigration of fi«e 
■, .. . . lid Territory," or so much thereof as imposes a capitation tax ©n 



ncigvoes^nd mulattoes into said ' ^, . . 

such of them as mar enter said Territory, and authorizes their sale for ninety-nine years fbr 
noftrfiaymefnt of said tai. 

I|r, BJack moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. James called &>t the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and beinff taken, resulted in 
yeas 113, nays 80. Fillmore in the negative. (See Congressional OTobe, p. lOl'r- Bouse 
Jowmaltf. 131. 

On the 23d of February, Mr. Briggs, of Massachusetts, asked leare to submit the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Whereas, all laws passed by the gorernor and legislatiTe eouaoil of Florida are ia full foroa until disapproved 
by Oongr^, thcrefope— 
jOetolved^ That the Committee on the Judloiary be instructed, forthwith, to report the following btU : 
J^ it enacted bu the ffenate and House of HepresentaUvee of the United States of MMricain Omgress otfemUMf, 
Thai an act passed by the govenior and legislatiye council of the Tenritroy of Florida, sKvored by the said 
gorernor on the 5th of March, 1842, entitled " An act to prerent the future migration of firee negroes or mulat- 
toes to this Territory, and for other purposes," be, and the same is hereby, disapprored, and shalTheacefertk be 
•f no foree. 

Mr. Merriwether, of Georgia, objected to tlie reception of the resoluticm. 

Mr. Briggs moved a suspension or the rules. 

. Mr. Filnnore believed that the subject had been referred to the Committee on tke Judi- 
ciary, and he wished to know whether they had reported on it. 

The Speaker said they had not. This resohition was to direct them to report forthwith. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the suspension of the rules. 

The question was then taken on the motjon of Mr. Briggs to suspend the rules, and it was 
decided in the negative — ^yeas 66, nays 104. 

Feos-^Messrs. Adams^ Fillmore, Slade, and 64 others. (See Congressional Gloheff. 337; 
HoMae Journal f p. 139.) 

Upon an QximinXtion of the various votes which we have presented, it will be found that 
Mr. Fillmore voted in every case to receive any petition or resolution the prayer or purpose 
«f which was the abolition of slavery, and against that right, in all cases in which the prayer 
«r purpose was adverse to abolition. And this was the case, so far as we know or believe, 
in every vote he ever ffave upon the subject. He voted /or the reception of the abolition pe- 
titions presented by Mr. Adams and Mr. James, of Pennsylvania, but when Mr. Atherton 
asked leave to present resolutions condemnatory of abolition and of agitation, he voted 
«^airvsf their i^eception. 

He voted fbr considering the resolutions of Mr. Giddings approving the conduct of th^ 
«laves in the Creole case, and voted against the reception of the resolution of Mr. Botts de- 
claring the Creole slaves guilty of mutiny and murder, and Mr. Griddings, their advocate, 
** deserving the severe condemnation of the people of the country and of Congress in par- 
ticuiar'.** He voted for the consideration of a resolution to repeal a law excluding free 
negroes from the Territory of Florid^. He voted to consider an abolition petition offered by 
Mr. Mann, of New York, but he voted against a resolution to suspend the rules to allow Mr. 
Rice teintrodoce a resolution denying the power of Congress on the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or in the Territories, or with the slave trade between the States, 
and resolving not to consider any petition for that purpose, ard also against a similar one 
offered t>y ]Vfr. Thompson, of South Carolina. 

From this argument and statement of fact it must be obvious that the letter of Mr. Fill- 
more to the *^ anti-slavery society of £rie" subsists in full force, wholly uncontradicted or 
unexplained by him, and should be held as a just exposition of his present opinions upon the 
questions involved in that correspondence. We may, however, refer our readers to an able 
and elaborate editorial review of that letter, which appeared in the Union newspaper of Sep- 
tember, 1848. It is only necessary to do sq to come to the.same conclumon with the writer^ 
of that article, that the reply of Mr. Fillmore ** leaves all his past professions, his past votes^ 
and his signature of the abolition society's platform altogether unrecanted and untouched.** 
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But Mr. Fillmore voted in company with a batch of the most netoriourabolitionists agraiast 
alt the reflolati<fn» offered by Mr. Atherton, and these votes show far more conclusively than 
any professions can do the true principles held by him on this important subject. 

Th* resolutions of Mr. Atberton, it will be remembered, were the counterpart of those in- 
troduced a few weeks later in the Senate by Mr. Calhoun, voted for by Mr. Buchanan, and 
were deemed, at that day, a fair exposition and compromise of principle betwefen the two sefe- 
tions upon the controverted powers of Congress. 

The first of thede resolutions was adopted almost imanimously, few claimed fbr Congress 
the right to legislate «ipon slavery in the States. On the resolution (that the petitioners (bt 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and against the removal of slaf«s from 
one slave State to another were intended to destroy the institution of slavery) the vote stood — 
yeas 136, nays 65. Adams, Fillmore, Sladb, Giddings & Co., in the negative. 

On the first branch of the 3d resolution (that Congress had no right to do that indirectly 
which it cannot do directly) the vote stood— yeas 173, nays 65. Adams, Fillmore, Slade, 
GiDDiNos & Co., in the negative. 

On the second branch (that the agitation of the question in the District of Columbia a? a 
means of overthrowing the institution of slavery in the several States is contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution, in infiingeraent of the rights of the States, and a breach of the confed- 
erate south) the vote stood— yeas 164, nay? 40. Adams, Fillmore, Slade, Giddings 8t Co ., 
IN the negative. 

On the first branch of the 4th resolution (that the Constitution rests upon the broad prin- 
ciple of equality among the members of the confederacy) the vote stood — yeas 180, nays 26. 
Fillmore and Giddings in the appirmative. 

On the second branch of the 4th resolution, to wit : ** That Congress, in the exercise 

•F ITS acknowledged POWER, HAS NO RIGHT TO DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN THE INSTltUTlONS 
OF ONE PORTION OF THE StAT^ES AND ANOTHER W^TH A VIEW OP ABOUSHING THE ONE AND 

FReMOTiNg THE OTHER,** the votc stood — ycas 174, nays 24. Adams, Fillmore, Giddings, 
Slade, Truman Smith & Co., voting tk the negative. 
On the first branch of the 5th resolution the vote stood — ^yeas 146, nays 58. Adams, PttL- 

MORB, GiDDINGS, SlADE & Co., IN THE NEGATIVE. 

On the second branch of the 5th resolution (tabling abolition petitions and resolutions 
without other notice) the vote stood— yeas 126, nays 28. Adams, Fillmore, Slade, Gid- 
BfNos & Co., IN THE NEGATIVE. — See Cofig, Qlohe, vol, 7, pp. 27, 28. 

But, upon a question of so much importance, it is our oaty, at the expense of time and 
patience, to demonstrate completely the charge that Mr, inUmore wm one of the first and' 
vMst formidable authors of the slavery agitation ! 

The session of 1836- '7 seems to have been the commencement of an effort, on the part of 
tiie abolitionists, to connect their nefarious schemes with the political operations of the coun- 
try. A powerful endeavor was made by Adams, Giddings, Slade, and others, to create an 
excitement against the southern States, by charging them with a violation of the right of 
petition. The struggle was fierce and exciting, but it was decisive against the agitators. 
Congress determined to exclude all reference to a question so dangerous and ezcitinff in iti 
character. But the fire then kindled has never gone out, it has burned more or less fiercely 
as any casual collision between the sectional interests has furnished fuel. 

We shaU therefbre recur to the events of the 26th December, 1837, a day which Mr. Wise 
has called "the darkest in a congressional service of eleven years.*' Our narrative will Be 
compiled from the pa^es of that observant and caustic historian, Thomas H. Benton,- who 
will not let the dust of oblivion cover the sins of contemporaneous inconsistency. Ovur ob- 
ject in recallii^ this important historical era is to show that Mr. Fillmore was responsible 
for his share oi the original mischief wrought by the agitators to whom we have adverted. 

A DARK DAY FOR THE SOUTH. SOUTHERN MEMBERS RETIRE FROM 
THE HALL. MR. FILLMORE VOTES THROUGHOUT WITH THE ABOLI- 
TIONISTS!! 

The immediate occasion of this contest was the pertinacious effort of Mr. Slade, of Ver- 
mont, to make the presentation of abolition petitions the ground of agitation and taction 
against the institution of slavery in the southern States. Mr. Slade haa moved to refiir the 
resolutions presented bv hint to a select committee, with instructions to report upon them. 
Upon making this motion, he commenced a violent assault upon the institution of slavery. 
Mr. Rbett, m South Carolina, interposed, to warn him of the consequences of such an in- 
flammatory haraneue. Mr. Slade refiised to desist, and was interrupted by a motion, made 
by Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, for an adjournment. The Speaker [an upright and impartial 
southern man] ruled this motion out of order, ^ 

Mr. Slade was proceeding to discuss the question, ** What was slavery? " >fr. Dawson 
again asked him to give way fbr an adjournment, which was refiised. '**A visible commotion 
liSgan to pervade the house — ^members rising, clustering together, and talking with anima- 
tion. " Mr. Slade continued, and was about readixig a judicial opinion of one of the southen 
States, definhig a slave to be a chattel, when Mr. Wise called him to order for irrelevancy. 
'*The question being upon the abolition of slavery in the District, and the argument upon 
the legality of slave title in a State.*' The speaker decided that it was not in order to discuss 
the subject of slavery in the States. Mr. Slade contended that he read the decision as h« 
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might have done that of an English court. Mr. Robinion, of Vireinia, moved an adjourn- 
ment. The speaker decided the motion out of order, and Mr. STade refused to yield the 
floor,and continued his speech. Mr. Slade proceeded at great length, when Mr. Petrikia, 
•of Pennsylvania^ called him to order. The chair did not sustain the call. Mr. Slade went 
on quoting from the Declaration of Independence and the constitutions of the several States, 
and had got to that of Virginia, when Mr. "Wise called him to order for reading papers 
without (he leave of the house, The speaker then said that no paper objected to could be 
read without the leave of the house. 

**Bfr. Wise then said that the gentleman had wantonly discussed the abstract question of slarerj, going back 
to the very first day of its creation, instead of slavery as It noyr existed in the District, and the powers and 
duties of Congress in relation to it. He was now reading the State constitutions to show that as it exi^d in 
ihe States It was against them, and against the laws of God and man. This was oat of order." 

Mr. Slade explained, and argued in vindication of his course- ; he was about to read a roe- 
morial of Dr. Franklin and an opinion of Mr. Madison upon the question of slavery, when 
Mr. Griffin, of South Carolina, objected to the reading. Mr. Slade, without asking the per- 
mission of the House, which he knew would not be granted, proposed that the clerk should 
read the document. To this the Speaker -objected, that it was equally out of order for the 
clerk to read. Mr. Griffin withdrew the objection, and Mr. Slade proceeded to read the 
papers and comment upon them. He was about to return to the state of opinion in Virginia 
upon the subject of slavery before Dr. Franklin's memorial. Mr. Rhett mquired, *<What 
the opinions of Virginia fifty years since had to do with the case ?" The Speaker was about 
to reply, when Mr. Wise rose, and, with much warmth, said : *' He has discussed the whole 
.abstract subject of slavery — of slavery in Virginia-^-of slavery in my own district, and I now 
ask all of my colleagues to retire with me from this hall." Mr. Slade reminded the Speaker 
that he had not yielded the floor, but his progress was interrupted by tlie condition of the 
douse, and the exclamations of members. Amongst them Mr. Halsey, of Georgia, was 
"heard calling on the delegates from that State to withdraw with him ; whilst Mr. Rhett was 
heard proclaiming that the members from South Carolina had already consulted together 
^nd appointed a meeting at three o'clock, in the committee room of the District of Colum- 
l^a. Here the Speaker succeeded in getting the floor, and stating the question to be on 
granting leave to the member from Vermont to read certain papers, the reading of which had 
been objected to. Many members rose, all addressing the chair at the same time, and the 
general scene of noise and confusion continued. 

** Mr. Rhett succeeded in raising his voice above the roar of the tempest which waged in the House, and im- 
▼ited the entire delegation from iJl the slave States to retire from the hail forthwith, and meet in the committee 
4room of the District of Columbia.'* 

The Speaker rose to a personal explanation, and succeeded in recapitulating his decisions 
and vindicated their correctness. **Had it been in his power," he said, '* to r/sstrain the 
idiseussion, he should have done so. But it was not. *' 

Mr. Slade continuing, said the paper he ^as about to read was one of the Continental Con- 
gress of 1774. The Speaker was about to put the question of leave, when Mr. Cost Johnson 
enquired if it ** would be in order to force the member from Vermont to stop?" The im- 
partial chair said, in despair, that it could not be done. The indomitable Slade proceeded in 
Xriui|iph. ** Then Mr. McKay, of North Carolina, a clear, cool-headed, sagacious man, in- 
Imposed the objection that headed Mr. Slade." The rule of the House required that when 
^ member Was called to prder, he should take his seat ; and, if decided to be out of order, he 
■should not be allowed to ^peak again without the leave of the House. Mr. McKay stated 
vthe point of order, and said that he now objected to Mr. Slade 's proceeding. ** Redoubled 
tnoise and confusion ensued — a crowd of members rising and speaking at once, they at last 
yielded to the noise of the Speaker's hammer, and his apparent desire to read something from 
■% book — recognized to be the Manual— which he held in his hand, he at last succeeded in re- 
porting the rule referred to by Mr. McKay, and sustaining his motion. Mr. Slade en- 
deavored to proceed. The Speaker directed him to take his seat until the question of leave 
^should be put. Then Mr. Slade— ^ill keeping on his feet — asked leave to proceed in order. 
On that question Mr. Allen, of Vermont, asked the ayes ai^d nays Mr. JE^encher, pf North 
Carolina, moved an adjournment. Mr. Adams and others demanded the ayes and noes upon 
this motion. They were called, and resulted 106 ayes, 63 noes-«iiome fifty or sixty roemoeM 
having withdrawn. n 

" This oppoettion to adjoanunent," says the historian, " was one of the worst features in this unhappy day's 
worK— the only effect of kee^ng the House together being to increase irritatios, and multiply the chances of 
tin outbreak. From the beginning southern members had voted to adjourn, but were prevented from succeed- 
ing by the tenacity with which Mr. Slade kept possession of the floor ; and now, at last, when it was time to 
adjourn, any way-- when the House was in a condition in which no good could be expected, and great bam 
tnight be apprehended— there were sixty-three members wMling to continue it in session. When the adjourn 
jnent passed, Mr. Campbell stood up in a chair, and, calling for the attention of members, invited all of tbe 
aouthern delegations to attend the meeting then being held m the committee-room of thf District of Columbia. 

'* Members fVom the slavehOlding States had repaired to the app^^ntrpent, agitated by Tarious passions. We 
tsive a report of the propoaftions, presented from a letter written by Mr. Rhett: 

***ln9. private and friendly letter to the editor of the Ohariest^n Mercury, amongst other events aqeonpa- , 
nying the memorable secession of the southern mfimbers from the hall of the House of Representatives, I stated 
to him that I bad prepared two resolutions, drawn as amendmentito the motion of the member from Vermont, 
whilst he was discussine the institution of slavery in the South ' declaring, that the eonstitnfion having failed 
to protect the South in the peaeeable poasesaion and enjoyment of their r^ta and peculiar institutions, it was 
expedient that the Union should be diss<rived ; and the other, appointing a committee of two members from 
«aeh State, to report upon the best means of paaeeably dissolving it.* They were intended as amendments to 
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a motion, to refer WUb instractioDS to report a bfll, abolishing slavery in the District of Oolumbia. I expected 
tbem to share the fkte which inevitably awaited the original niotion so soon as the floor could have been ob- 
tained, viz : to be laid upon the table. My design in presenting them was, to place before Congress and the 
people whae^ in my opinion, was the trae issue upon this great and vital question ; and to point out the coarse 
of policy by which it should be met by the southern States.' 

*'But extreme counsels did not prevail. There were members present who well considered that, although 
the provocation was great and the number voting for such a fire-brand motion was deplorably large, yet it was 
btit little more than the one-fourth of the House, and decidedly lers than one-half o( the members from the free 
States : so that, even if left to the free-State vote alone, the motion would have been rejected. But the motion 
itself, and the manner in which it was supported, was most reprehensible — necessarily leading to disorder in 
the House, the destruction of its harmony ana capacity for useful legislation, tending to a sectional segregatiou 
of tile members, the alienation of feeling between the North and the South, and alarm to all the slaveholding 
States. The evil required a remedy, but not the remedy of breaking up the Union ; but one which m^t pre- 
vent the like in future, while administering a rebuke upon the past. That remedy was found in adopting a 
proposition to be offered to the House, which, if agreed to, would close the door against any discussion upon 
abolition petitions in future, and assimilate the proceedings of the House, in that particular, to those of the 
Senate. This proposition was put into the hands of Mr. Patton, of Virginia, to be offered as an amendment to 
the rules at the opening of the House the next morning. It was in these words : 

<< < Re$ohfedy That ail petitions, memorials, and pnpers touching the abolition of slavery, or the buying, selling, 
or transferring of slaves, in any State, District, or Territory of me United States, be laid on the Uble without 
being debated, printed, read, or referred, and that no further action whatever shall be had thereon.' 

'< Accordingly, at the opening of the House Mr. Patton asked leave to submit the resolution— which was 
read lor information. Mr. Adams objected to the grant of leave. Mr. Patton then moved a suspension of the 
rules, which motian required two-thnUs to sustain it ; ajid, unless obtained, this salutary remedy for an alann* 
ing evil (which was already in force m the Senate) could not be offered, it was a test motion, and on whieh 
the opponents of abolition agitati(>n in the House required all their strength ; for, unless two to one they were 
defeated. Happily the two to one ^Vere ready, and on uking the yeas and nays, demanded by an abolition 
member, (to keep tiis friends to tt)% track, and to hold the fVee-i^tate anti abolitionists to their responsibiUty at 
home,) the resoJi stood 135 yeas to 60 nays— the full two-thirds, and fifteen over. 

" This was one of the most nn portant votes ever delivered in the House. Upon its issue depended the qaiet 
of the Hoi|se on one hand, or on the other the renewal and perpetuation of the scenes of the day before— end- 
ing in breaking up all delioorution and all national legislation. It was successflil, and that critical step being 
safely over, the passage of ilie resolution was secured— the free-State friendly vote being itself sufficient to 
carry it; but, altbough the ra^^ace of the resolution was secured, yet reeistaace to it oontinaed.« Bfr. Patton 
rose to recommend his re.-'olutioQ as a peace offering, and to prevent further agitation by demanding the pre- 
vious question. 

**Then followed a scne of disorder, which thus appears ip the Register of Debates : 

"* Mr. Adams rose and said: Mr. Speaker, the gentleman precedes his resolution— [Loud cries of * Order I 
order!' from all parts ot the hall.] Mr. A. He preceded it with remarks— [' Order ! order!*] 

** * The Ohair reminifd the gentleman that it was out of order to address ihe House after the demand for the 
previous question. 

" ' Mr. Adams. I isk the House— [Ooutinued cries of * Order P which completely drowned the honorable 
member's voice.'] 

" Order having been restored, the next question was, < Is the demand for the previons question seconded;' 
which seconding Ti^vnld consiM of a majority of the whole House ; which, on a division, quickly showed itself. 
Then came the fu rther question, < Shall the main question be now put.'' on ^ hioh the yeas and nays were 
demanded and tak'en ;' and ended in a repetition of the vote of the same 63 againstt it. The main question was 
then put and car/ied ; but acain, on yeas and nays, to hold fr e-State members to their responsibility ; show- 
ine the same 61 in the neffaiive. 

"Thus was stifled, and in future prevented in the House, the inflammatory debates on these disturbing 
petitions. It was tlie great session ot their presentation, being offered by hun^eds, and signed by hundreds 
of thousands of persons — many ot them women, who foigot their sex and their duties tomingle in such inflam- 
matory work ; some of them clergymen, who forget their mission of peace to stir upstrife among those who should 
be brethren. Of the pertinacious 63, who backed Mr. Slade throughout, the most notable were Mr. Adams, 
who had oi'eri President of the United Slates ; Mr. Fillmore, who became f o. It was a portentous con- 
tent. The motion of Mr. Slade was, not for an inquiry into -the expediency of abolishing slavery in ihe 
EMstrict <fl ('Olumbia, (a motion in iiifielf sufficiently inflammatory.) but to get the command of the House to 
bring in a bill for that purpose— which would be a decision of the question. His motion fhiled." 

" Amongst the pertinacious aixiy- three, ' says Mr. Benton, ** who backed Mr. Slade through- 
out, the most notable were Mr. Adams, who had been Presidert of the United States, iSlr. 
Fillmore, who became so,^^ and>thers. 

" It was a portentous contest. The motion of Mr. Slade was not for an inquiry into the expediency of 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, (a motion in itself sufficiently inflammatory,) but to eet com- 
mand of the House to bring in a bill for that purpose, which would be a decision of the question.— Benton's 
Thirty Teart^ Fictu, chap. 26, vol. 2. 

Such is a description of a scere which has no parallel for prolonged and angry excitement, 
and for turbulence, aince the irruption of the poissardes into the convention of Pans. We have 
given the details from the knowledge and observation of the narrator. Th?s was the beginning . 
of excitement upon this subject It originated in the effort of a faction to make the rules of de- 
iiberaliort the vehicles of injustice and insult. It was called " the most angry and portentous 
debate which had yet taken place in Confess ;*' and now, Millard Fillmore, one of the 
chief ectoTs in these disgraceful scenes, claims high exemption from the frailties and responai- 
biUiiea of faction and fanaticism ! Reads horoiliea upon decorum to those who are at this day 
reaping the tares and thorns of a controversy sown by his own hand ; and with an air of pious 
aatooishmcnty exclaimf* : 

*^ Where ar^we now? Alas ! threate«ed at home with eivU war, and from abroad with a rupture of ovr 
peaceful relntimis. Tf the present Exncutive and his supporters have, with good int«^ntioDs and honest hearts, 
made a n%i»take, (in the repeal of the JVIiaeouri compromise,) i hope God may forgive them as I do. 

**^t is tbr you to say whether the present agitation which distracts the country and threatrns us with civil 
war, baa not been reeklemhf antd wantonty produced by the adoption of a measmra to aid in penoiud udoaneement 
rathitr$htmin tmypltbHo good.** 

• •♦♦♦♦•••*« 

"He deplored the sectional policy thai bad been adopted by important political parties at the preecnt time» 
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and could only place bin trust in tiie sterling patriotinn and sound sAnae of tha people^ to av«rt Ihe cHliMitie» 
which sectional agitation must al«vays entail upon a country. * * • • The blarney thsMfor*^ 
it appears to me, with all due deference, is chiefly chargeable to those who •riginatad thia waasufe*" 

Then he adds : 

" I am unwilliDgto believe that those who are engaged in this strife can foresee the ciinsequences of their own 
acts. Why should not the golden rule which our Saviour has prescribed for our intercourse with each other, 
be applied to the intercourse between these fraternal States ? Let us do into them as we would that they 
should do unto us in like circumstances," , 

He pities his successors : 

" He regretted extremelv that those who succeeded him in the administration bad thought proper, by dis- 
turbing existing coropromlees, to re-open the wounds so recently healed, and again to shake the country frMt 
> the centre to the circumference with the same deplorable agitation. (Loud applause.) The disturbance of a 
tompromisc that had existed for more than thirty years, he deeply deplored. . (Continued applause.) Tha 
evils it had entailed upon the country were known to all, and he could ouly hope that the authors of thoa« 
evils had not foreseen the consequences of their policy." , 

Have the annals of political hypocrisy anythirg to compare with this inconsistency between 
the recorded lec'slative actions of Mr. Fillmore, and this severe reproach upon others who are 
now suffering the consequen<ies of his own example? 

Messrs. Fillmore, Adams, Slade, GiHdings, &> Co., had organized an attempt to force the 
discussion of slavery upon Congress. They would suffer no adjoummeot. They opposed 
every attempt to stop the streams of abuse directed upon the peaceful and astonisheo members 
from the North. Tn^y pressed the oflensive subject until they cau.«?ed Oie first act of repre- 
sentative secession which had ever taken place in this cpuntry. Well might Mr. Wise» him- 
self a prominent actor in those scenes, receive with indignation the very swift testimony of Mr* 
Stewart — afterwards one of Mr. Fillmore's cabinet — who volunteered to prove that Mr Fill- 
more was one of the soundest and best friends of the South. 

In a letter written by Mr. Wise to Mr. Alfred, of Augusta, Va., dated July ^, 1848, he 
says: 

** I, toe, served with Mr. Fillmore, much longer than Mr. Stuart did, in Congreee, and 1 was intimately at- 
qnainted with his speeches and votes In the House of Representatives on the subject of slavery, and of its ah- 
olitien, in all its forms ; and I do not hesitate on my own personal knowledge and resnonsibility, to pronounae 
the eharae of abolitionism against Mr. Fillmore true. I appeal to the journals of the House, for the whole 
period of Mr. Fillmore's service in Congress, to prove that, if he is not an abolitionist, John Quincy Adams 
was not ; Giddlngs was no:. He voted with them, and against the South, on every question of slavery or is 
abolition, without an exception within my knowledge or recollection. The darkest day I ever saw, diiring 
eleven years' experience, from 1833 to 1844. in the House, was on the 20th of December, 1837, which we hava 
afaraady explained, on the occasion on wbicn Mr. Slade discussed the question of slavery in the States." 

. Mr. FiUmore''s Exec%Uive record upon the subject of slavery : 

Whibt in the executive chair, Mr. Fillmore sought no opportunity to extend our Territorial 
possessions or commercial relations towards the South. He had been opposed to the annex- 
ation of Texas. He occupied himself very vigilantly in maintaining the laws against fillibue- 
ters— laws in themselves salutary and proper to be enforced. 

OpposiHon to Texas annexation : 

In 1.844 he was an ardent opposer of Texas annexation. 

At a macs meeting in the State of New York in 1844, Mr. Fillmore made a speech from a 
booth reared under a banner on which were painted, in ridicule. General Jackson and James 
K. Polk, the latter mounted by a negro ! who carried a small flag bear.ng the name of Texas. 

Jfis ctmrst in 1847 : 

In 1847 he headed the ticket of his party in New York, thehasis of whose organizatien con- 
sisted of the following resolution : 

" Re$oU>ed, That while the Whig flreemen of New Vork, represented in this convention, wiU fhitfafblfy ad- 
here to all the compromises of the constitution, and jealously maintain all ihe reserved rights of tha States, 
thejr declare— since the crisis has arrived when the question must be met— their uncompromising hostility to 
the extension of slavery into any territory now free which may be hereafter acquired by any aetion of the 
government of our Union." 

A Fillmore paper, speaking a^rwards of this resolution and the result, said : 

** On the strength mainly of that resolve— of its rejection by the Democracy, and its hearty adopttm by the 
' Whigs — the State went Whig in the election that foUowad by some thirty thousand majority. MIli|>AftO 
FILLMORE headed the Whig ticket." 

The address, issued in support of the resolution and of Mr. Fillmore, was furious in its de- 
nunciation of slave extension, saying that : 

"The flag of our victorious legions is to be desecrated from its holy character of liberty and emanaipatien 
iMto CM errand of bondage and ttavery.** 

** We protest, in the name of the rights of man and of liberty, against tha further extension of slavery in 
North Ai9erica." 

During the canvass of 1847, at Rochester, in the State of New York, Mr Fillmore made a 
, speech in Minerva Hall against ** the aggression of the slave power." The ^reafsr part of 
thespffch was upon the encroachments of slavery; upon the monopoly which the southern 
oliga '• hy , a nest of 350,000 slaveholders, had enjoyed in all the offices of trust in the Uni6« ; 
how many Presidents from the South, how few from the North. He commented on the same 
disproportion of judges, foreign ministers. Speakers of the House, members of the eabiset, dke , 
with ungracious flings at' what he alleged to be southern arrogance dnd injustice 
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,In 1851 ho .negotiated the Centra,! Aiperican treaty with Great Britain. Under this we 
guarantied that jpQwerin,ali her possessions and .pretensions, renounced any possibility of 
acquiring territory ourselves in that quarter, boun<l ourselves to divide with her any rightc; of 
transit we might acquire, engaged to maintain the peace of the isthmus, and by this 
** entangling alliance," placed a barrier to southerly prpgress, more effectual .than, all the 
^eets and armies of Europe. . This unfortunate cpnyention was founded in a false admiratioA 
of British power, and was either a covert attempt to injure the South, or n weak ebullition 
of magnanimous vanity. England already held the monopolar of the isthmus between the 
Mediterranean and the Bed Sea. She o&red us no jeciprocity in its use. ,We were jqst 
acquiring territory on thB Pacific ; we were on the eve of opening commercial cqmmunica- 
tioDs which must give our mariners and merchants in^Aiteadva^t^es over their cprnpetitort. 
"The treaty of Mr. Fillmore has entangled iip in a . co-partnership and a corprptectorate» 
• which has been a fruitful source of dispute between the contracting powers. The obscurity 
of its langui^e has occasioned queistions of personal veracity amongst our own statesman » 
and with the ministers of England. A convention intended to keep the peace of the isthmus 
has nearly involved in war two peaceful continents. Biit it has stopped the progress of the 
republican that direction, «.nd we shall never be relieved from its embarrassments until attice 
shall be given of pur purpose to abrogate it. 

MR. FIl^LMORE'S APPOINTMENT OF FREESOILERS TO OFFICE. 

The proclivities of Mr. Fillmore are perhaps as obvious from his nominations tp ofSee, 
whilst in the executive chair, as from his votes in Congress, or his known opinions publicly 
expressed elsewhere. 

The Hon. S. A. Smith, of Tennessee, having been asked by Hon. S. M. Shaw fee aome 
information about the character of Mr. Fillmore's appointments, replies in a letter, from 
which we make the following extracts': 

1. Erery man (appointed to any important office by Mr. Fillmore irhite Preaident, whose resideiiies vas aorik 
of Mason ft Dixon's line, includinff three members of Hie cabinet^ iras a Freesoiler, and in favor of the ** Wilmot 
Proviso." . . 

2. One of the leading members of his cabinet, the Hon. Thomas Corlrli, of Ohio, Secretary of ikt Treasaij, 
"VTMApremiEentAbolitionigt. 

d. Every one of the appointees before referred to, who had taken any public position on the slavery 4|ti6St(»B, 
was known at the time of hit appointment^ to be in favor of Ibe prohibition of slavery in the Territories. 

4. Most of those from the same section retained in office by Mr. Fillmore, who had previously beea appointed 
by President Taylor, .were Freesoilers or Wilmot Provisoists." ' 

From this .report it would seem, that, to have been an advocate of the Wilmet proviso, 
constituted no valid objection in the mind of Mr. Fillmore to appointment to office. 

Pardon by Mr, Fillmore of Daniel Drayton and Edward Sa^rest parties con/vicUd fttthe miiti. 
nal court of the District of. Columbia, of etUieing auniy and transporting sevemiy^tkree slaves 
from said District. , 

As a practical illustration of the views of Mr. Fillmore m relation to slavery in the Dis-' 
trict of Colmtibia, and the rights of slave-holders generally,' we submit the following facta : 
In the year 1848 the eity of Washington was startled by the annotiricemetat that a very large 
number of its slave population had absconded upon tlie same night. Suspicion was cfrrectad 
against a particular vessel which had left the port of Washington ; it 'was pursued and orer- 
t^Een, and eoneeated under hatches were found sevejfif^-'ihree slaves belongmg to dtieens of the 
Disttict 6f Columbia and of the States of MarylarUl and Virginia. \ The vessel was in charge of 
tlH<ee white men from the north. The slaves and the kidna^pbrs were br6ught back te the 
cibr and placed in prison. 

The following record shows tile action of the crimiital doutt ift this case : ' ' 

Cfiminal court of the District of Columbia, for the county of Wasliington. 
March terra, 1849. 
ffxiTBD Stat«k8 J May 8. Convicted of transporting slaveij in 73 cases, and sentenced by 
vs*- > the court in each case to pay a fine of J140 and costs, en« Aa(f o/(h« ^ne 

Daniel Braytem. ) to the owne9 of the slai-es, aooording to the act of Md., of 1796, ch. 67. 
Ordered to b6 committed to the jail of Washington county till fines and costs are paid. 
Same number of cases vs. Edward Sayers, and fined $100 and cost iiieach, and committed 
\s above. 

Test : JOH.V A. BMITH, Ckrk. 

Under this law of Maryland,. in force in the Dbtrict of Coiumbia, the penalty is a line not 
exceeding two hundred dollars, with iin^jrisonment iu the ctiuutv jail aa tho alternative of 
non-payment. This act was pa>aed in 17DC, and was then dfjemeif suiticienL to prevent such 
offences, but we feel assured there is not a alivc Stale m which the commis^ioTi of such a - 
<;rime does not now subiect the offender to iinprii?onmeiit in the penitentiary at hard labor 
^r many years. It will be*scen that tht? court did not impose the uiaximum fine in either 
case, one hair of which, un tier the exproaa Lemi^ i;if the [riw, enured to the owners of tht> 
slaves, and the other to the " conimissi^tners of the county," The coatft belonged ta the 
United States, by whom all ike expenses cf :'.. piv^tmiiun h^id ban j?fli<i. B&Tore we f^xhjbil the 
record, to show under whoso autljoiity these men were discharged, we ask our readers to 
consider their offence and its consequences. It was not the transportation of a single or a 
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few slaTes, the number was Beventy-three. From tiie confessions of one of the parties, it 
was proven that money was the motive on their part, and that the whole scheme was under 
the management of northerA abolitionists, and doubtless was one of those « undergroimd 
railways " now so boastfully spoken of. 

Jofi^ua R. Qiddings, of Onio, immediately upon the imprisonment of the offenders, visited 
them at the jail, and tdiowed by his conduct that he rejoiced in their act. Horace Mann, 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, and of e^ual notorie^ as an abolitionist, was one 
of their counsel, and during the trial actually denied the legality of slavery In the District 
of Columbia. What were tne consequences? let us enumerate them : the invasion of private 
rights and the violation of public law, accompanied with very considerable expense to the 
individual owners, and mucn more to the United States ; the disturbance of the peace of the 
seat of government whilst Congress was in session ; for the indignation of the citizens of ^ 
Washington, exasperated by previous losses, and now by this wholesale robbery broke out 
into an angry mob. This danger proved so threatening, that special meeting of the 
municipal authorities were held, and tne President of the United States, Mr. Polk, neld con- 
sultation with them as to the best means of preserving the peace of the Capital. The 
excitement, however, did not end here, but was introduced into the halls of Congress ; by 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, into the Senate, and by Mr. Palfrey, of Massachusetts, into 
the House c^ Representatives, the result of which was an angry debate, with an increase of 
sectional strife and hostility. In proof of these statements see the National Intelligencer 
and Union from April 18, 1848, etseq- 

The offence was not only an outrageous invasion of the laws of the land, but tended to 
disturb the peace and integrity of the Union, an4 yet these were 'tlie men, and such the 
crime, that Mr. Fillmore pardoned. 

RECORD OF PARDON. 
Criminal Cairt o^ the District qf Columbia for the county of Washington, 
United States vs. Daniel Dratton. 
August 12, 1852. — Discharged from jail by the President of the United States, MiHard 
Fillmore. 

Same vs, Edward Satreb. 

Also discharged, at the same time, by the President. 

Test : JOHN A. SMITH, Cl^k. 

This pardon discriminated between the release from imprisonment, and the payment of 
the fine and v osts, leaving them to be recovered by civil process. This discrimination was a 
mere eva«ion and mockery of justice. How idle it would have been for southern slaveholders 
to have followed these parties north for any such purpose ; the United States has never 
recovered, or attempted to recover, one dollar of costs, in reimbursement of the excuses of 
prosecution paid out of the common treasury, and the owners of the slaves (a portion only 
having released their interest in the funds) have never received Uie expenses of their 
recapture. 

Upon these points^e quote the following extracts from tlie opinion of John J. Crittenden, 
given in April, 1852, and then Attorney General, to whom the President, Mr. Fillmore, 
submitted tne question of his constitutional power to pardon Drayton and Sears. The re- 
port will be found in volume 5, Opinions of Attorneys General, published by R. Famhara, 
page 536. Mr. Crittepden says : <* To convert the power of mbrct and grace bt 

PARDON into a POWER RELEASING AND ACiimTTING OR ABROGATING PRIVATE VESTED RIGHTS 
WOULD BE A DISTORTION OF THE POWER FROM ITS TRUE MEANING, SPIRIT, AND PUR- 
POSE.*' A^in he says, page 542: ** I cannot advise that tour power of pardon as 
President of the United States exiends to ant portion op the several fines im- 
posed BT the judgments AGAINST DrATTON AND SeAR«. ThE IMPRISONMENT 18 TO COM- 
PEL PAYMENT OF THE FINES, AND IS NOT TO BE RELEASED. BT THE POWER OF 6RANTINO 

PARDONS ANT MORE THAN THE FINES THEMSELVES. They woiy released from imprisonment 
without the payment of a single dollar of the fines of costs. 

Admitting, however, the power of the President, let us consider the act of Mr. Fillmore ■ 
in its relation to those communities whose rights had been outraged, and especially the in- ^ 
teresttf and sensibilities of the south generally. It is the rule of the President of the United 
States, as doubtless of the State executives, when invoked to exercise the pai^oning power, 
to learn the views of those ofiicially connected with the case under advisement, and also of 
the community against whom the offence had been committed. In this case, Mr. Fillmore, 
contrary to his own custom, and although the application for pardon had been before him for 
several months, neither sought nor received any statement of the facts, or any opinion from, 
Philip Barton Key, esq., who, as district attorney, conducted the prosecution, and was there- 
fore the most suitable person to advise him, or from Philip R. Fendall, eeq^ who, at the • 
time of the pardon held that office. There was no recommendation fro^m Judge Crawford or 
the jury who tried the cases. There tzas no consultation with either of the two gentlemen, 
Messrs. Walter Lenox and John W. Maury, esqs., who held the office of mayor of the city 
of Washington during the pendency of the application, or even notification of it to them. If 
such notification had been given, earnest remonstrances would have been laid befbre the Pre- 
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sident from the mayor of the city and the mauidpal authorities, and moM the citizens 

GEN£RAI«LT» WHO WERE EYEN MORE ASTONISHED AT THE ANNOUNCEMENT Of THE PARDON 
THAN THET HAD BEEN WHEN THE SLATES WERE FIRST CARRIED OFF ! So OClOZpected WRS 

this oardon, and so hurried the departure of these offenders, that not only had the citizenit of 
Waiuiington no chance to remonstate, but the State of Virginia had no opportunity to inter- 
pose her ozeci^tiye requisiti9n for them, a portion of the stolen slaves having belonged to iior 
citizens. Since the occurrence of this outrage, and the free escape of the criminals, the 
State of Virginia has felt herself called upon to prohibit the hiring or slaves in the District of 
Columbia, under such circumstances, the exercfbe df the pardoninff power, in the forcible 
language of Mr. Crittenden, becomes ** a distortion of the power n-om its true meaning, 
spirit, and purpose." 

The only apology offered for Mr. Fillmore is that he yielded to his sentiments of humanity ; 
nut was it a case which justly appealed to his pity ? These men had been in prison between 
three and four years, but this confinement was in the county jail without labor, in pleasant 
apartments, with wholesome food and the privilege of books and papers. Averiige toe dura- 
tion of the imprisonment and the number oi slaves, it is much less than a month in each case. 
Under the laws of this District the larceny of any article under the value of five dollars is 
punishable, and often punished, with imprisonment in the county jail for twctjve months, and . 
the larceny of articles of the value of five dollars and upwards subjects the offenders to im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary at hard labor for one to three years. Regarded, then, as a 
mere question of property, it is manifest from this contrast that the punishment was wholly 
inadequate and a mockery of equal justice. Again: how* many far more meritorious cases 
were then languishing in the District penitentiary, the victims of ignorance and poverty. It 
is said, were these men to remain in jail for their lifetime ? We answer no, but for such time 
as was reasonably proportionable to their offence. Can it be presumed that Mr. Fillmore's 
successor would be less humane ? 

Hie pardoning power is not to be exercised from feelings of pity at the expense of duty 
and -great public considerations. If so, our prisons will soon be emptied and convictions bi;t 
idle forms. We regret to believe that it was not sympathy for any sufferings of these men, 
but with the act they had committed, as subsequent circumstances will show. 
. What renders the conduct of Mr. Fillmore more inexplicable is the fact that it was during 
his own presidential term, and before the granting of this pardon, that a similar offence was 
committed in the city of Washington. In the year 1850 one William S. Chaplin, a notorious 
abolitionist, enticed several slaves to abscond from the city. Three of them belonged to 
Mes^s. Toombs and Stephens, then sojourning at the seat of government in the discharge 
of their duties as representatives from the State of Georgia. Chaplin provided a carriage lor 
the purpose, armed himself and slaves. When intercepted he made a desperate resistance, 
as also the slaves at his instigation, firing repeatedly upon the officers. Chaplin gave bail in 
the sura of J6,000, forfeited it, and upon his return home was applauded as a hero. It was his 
boast that the slaves were the property of southern members or Congress. This aggravated 
attack upon the rights of slaveholders was staring Mr. Fillmore in the face when he pardoned 
Drayton and Sayres. 

We give the record : 

Criminal Court of the District of Columbia for Washington county. 
March term, 1861. 

United States, ) Indicted for the larceny of slaves in two cases. Recognizance in the 

vs. > sum of ^,000 in each case. Recognizance forfeited and cases sti^ 

Wm. L. Chaplin. S pending and undecided. 

Test: JNO. A. SMITH, Clerk. 

You will then ask, fellow^citizens of the south, at whose especial instance was this pardon 
granted ? We answer from the record, Charles Sumner, senator from Massachusetts. On 
file in the State Department will be found a long and elaborate petition and argument by 
him in favor of this pardon. He received it himself, and bore it triumphantly, i# company 
with the marshal, to the jail. It is now paraded as one of his brightest achievements, 
as will be seen by reference to page 4^ of a work published by Ticknor db Fields, Boston, ■ 
entitled *' Recent Speeches and At^resses, by Charles Sumner.'' It is there stated **that 
^s case (that of Dayton and Sears)%xcUed. particular interest. On invitation of Mr, Fill- 
moi'e, Mr. Sumner laid before him the following paper. 8h<n'tly aftervomd the pardon VJas 
granted.** ^ 

We cannot forbear to mention the singular and painful fact, that whilst'the pardon was 
tefyaed before the meeting of the. Whig convention of 1853, yet that it was granted at the 
instance of Charles Sumner, subsequent to the action of that convention. We ask the 
question,. ought ji^; Sumner's interposition have weighed a feather; but, on the contrary, 
should not his interference have admonished Mr. Filhnore of the necessity of caution. Yet 
the President fails to consult with those who had been aggrieved, and ffrants the pardon 
•* shortly after Mr, Sumner's argunaent." It seemi to us that Mr. Fillmore having ac- 
quainted himself with all ^e facts of the case, with the views of the people whose r^hts 
na4. been ini'aded, and weighed well the enormity of the offence in all its conseqaencM, 
should have answered Mr. Sumner in this wise : ** I cannot grant this pardon ; it should only 
be granted with the knowledge and approval of the authorities, legal and municipal, of the 
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dty of Waghim^on, and of some considerable portion 6f the community whose rights have 
been invaded and peace disturbed. There are- numberless cases in the penitentiary and jail 
of this District more deserving of Executive clemency, if these men have (iommitted this 
wholesale robbery of their oWn motion for gain, thev must expiate it by sbitablie punishmexit. 
My sncce^sors can interpose at a proper tinle to release them. If they were the agents and 
dupes of abolition societies, let their employers, fk>m their abnndance, pay the fines and costs, 
or some portion thereof, as a just restitution to the United States and the owners. If their 
employers will not save them harmless, \t^ their dupes expose the plotters of this nefarious 
scheme, and they shall be discharged.' Again, this is a national matter, Congress and the 
cotintry are convulsed by this sectional strife. Since the commission of this offence, the 
servants of representatives in Congress have been stolen away and tne rights of sovereign 
States thereby violated. Until this spirit of fanaticism which so flagrantly tramples upon 
private rights and the public peace is allayed, I cannot, by any act of mine, give it thte 
slightest countenance ; but, on the contrary, must rebuke it. Such criminals, with such 
abettors, must be held as hostages for the public peace. ^' Such, however, was not his lan- 
guage or Ms aetion; but a few months before the expiration of hiis term, and with the retirement 
of private life before him, Mr. Fillmore co-operates wjth Mr. Sumner, and, in fkct, gratifi^ 
this bitter enemy fti^d wholesale reviler of the south by the consummation of this outrage. 
How opposite Mr. Filltfiore's coUrde to the sonth, to the cordial and consistent iriendsSh) 
of Mr. Buchanan alike in sunshine and storm ! 

FILLMORE^ RECORD RECAPITULATED. 

We will now briefly recapitulate the acts of these two competing statesmen, that our 
southern readers may determine at a glance upon which of them the south can best veiy for 
safety and justice. 

Mr. FiLLMOTiL IV ae will if eg Lhai Cuii^rci^ should receive petitions to abolish slavery in the 
Uje^fiut of Ciiluiribia, and iti llie Territof lea, and praying that no other slave State might 
^vcr be adQiitled inio Ike Utiion* 

Me wa& nut willing lUat reaolulions condemnatory of those principles should be offered. 

He httis cEprt-rtspd the upiciona that Congress has power to abolish slavery in the District Qf 
Columbtaj and that it may prohibit L^e removal of slaves from one slave State to another. 

He voted that the agitation of slaverjt with the purpose of abolition in the States, is nut 
a^aiDst th^ Cunstitutiofi ; n&i Ui i»rrlng^mcnti.ofthe ri^ht of the States ; and not a breach-of 
confederate failh. ' 

He volBtl lliat Co^grfess ma^- diBcrirninale between the institutions of the diflerent States^ 
with a view to abolish thusc of some States, and to promote those of others. 
* To declare slaves frety who had gone to sea with the consent of their masters, and t* 
protect them in their freedom. 

To repeal all laws and constitutional provisions by which the federal government i» 
bound to protect the institution of slavery. 

Against the admission of any new State into the Union .whose constitution tolerates 
slavery. * 

Against the annexation of Texas, solely on the ground that slavery existed in that 
country 

To abolish slavery in the District of Colombia, though the whole people of the Dis* 
trict cherished the institution, and never petitioned for its abolition. 

To prohibit the buying and selling of slaves in the District and other Territories of the- 
Union. 

He supported by his vote petitions to Congress to repeal the act of the Territory of 
Florida, to prevent migration of free negroes to the Territoiy. 

tie ifoted in favor of petitions to naturalize and make American eitizins of negroes from^ 
evtry qtiarter of the earth f 

He voted in favor of petitions to receive negro ambassadors from the black republic of 
Hayti. § 

Such wSs the course of Millard Fillmore in Congress. ^ 
• He negotiated a ivj aty by which the Republic re^unces any right to acquire any exclu- 
sive rights of transi i scross the Isthmus of Central America, or any Territory in that quarter. 

He signed the compromise measures of 1850, Wiihotit approving them all. • 

He enforced the fbgitive slave law. 

He remitted the fines and discharged the recognizance of certain abolitiontets who had kid* 
napped seventy-three slaves at one time from the District of Columbia. 

This exercise of the' pardoning power was not upon the petition of the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Whose right* had been violated, but upon the arguments and personal 
solicitations of that most notorious enemy of the south — Senator Charles ScmNBft, of Mas^ 
sachusetts \ on behalf of petitioners, none of Whom resided in the District bf^ Columbia. 

He has expressed the opinion that the Missouri restrictions should liever have been repealed. 
His friends in Congress have voted for the restoration of those restrictions. He is bound by 
hid antecedent declarations of principle to approve any constitutional and formal legislation. 
Thereupon, it istisserted as a demonstration, that Mill Ann Fh^lmore will, if e^cted PrWi- 
dent, Approve the repeal of the Kansas act, the chief object of the Black Republicans. 
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RECAPITULATION OF MR. BUCHANAN'S RECORD. - 

L In 1836 Mr. Buchanan supported a bill to prohibit the circulation of abolition papers 
through the mail. 

2. In the pame year he proposed and voted for the admission of Arkansas. 

3. In ISSC-*? he denounced and roted to reject petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

4. In 1837, he voted for Mf< Calhoun's famous resolution, defining the rights of the State, 
4i^nd the limits of Federal authority, and affirming it to be the duty of tiie government to 
protect and uphold the institutions of the south. 

5. In 1838-^ and '40, he invariably voted with southern senators against the donsideration 
♦f anti-slavery petitions. 

6. In 1844' '5, he advocated and voted for the annexation of Texas. , ' 

7. In 1847, he sustained the Clayton compromise. 

8. He conducted the Department of State during the Mexican war, and negotiated the 
acquisition of California and New Mexico. . , 

9. In 1850, he proposed and urged the extension of tlie Missouri compromise to the Pacii« 
•cean. • 

10. But he promptly acquiesced in the compromise of 1850, and employed all his influence 
in &vor of the fiiitqA^I execution of the fugitive slate law. 

11. In 1854, he remonstrated afi^ainst an enactment of the Pennsylvania legislature fer 
•betrueiiiig the fiiithful execution of the fugitive slave law. 

13. in 1854, he^ negotiated f^r the acouisition of Cuba. 

IS. In 185G, lie approve* the repeal or the Missouri restriction, attd supports the principles 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act. 

14. He is in &vor of the admission of new slave St&tes oh equal terms with free States. 

. 15. He labored to adjust our difficulties With England, growing out of the improvident 
treaties of Mr. Fillmore. 

' Having completed the review of the recbrd of the two competiijij^ candidates, we find that 
«f Mr. Imichanan dear, direct, and adequate to the protection or the souths pledged to as- 



sure it a fair participation in the progress of the countiy. That of Mr. Fillmore is dangerons 
m its {UQtecedehts and deceptive in its present position. We are aware his southern friends 
contend that he is so sound that-they refuse to exact of him any specific response upon the 
ffreat questions which agitate the country. This concealment on the part or one branch of 
bis supporters is n > , perhaps, surprising. But that whigs — southern whigs who bearded 
Jackson himself, sh . I«. mtVust their country entirely to ** executive direction," is a political 
anomoiy^ not to be ex;.lained upon atiy principle except a partisan hostility deplorable in the 
present excited condition ol the country. 

But in the refusal ot Mr. B'illmore to declare his position, and the opposition of his friends 
to permit him iq speak, we are lefl to infer his future action from the past. 
. We will therefore consider the general argument made by his friends to' prove that he will, 
if electa, veto any bill to restore the Missouri restrictiens, or repealing the guarantees ef 
the Kansas act; These arguments are : 

1. That he is a national and patriotic statesman. 

2. That he signed the CJompromise bill. ^ . 

3. That he enforced the fugitive slave law. 

We have conceded to Mr. Fillmore integfrity of character. We hear his recent speeches 
applauded for their high souled patriotism. Alas ! general professions of devotiou to the 
Union, of impartial regard for the rights of the States wliich compose it, are even in the 
mouths of the most dangerous enemies of both. ** Even devils believe and tremble.'' Can 
any professions be more orthodox than that of the abolition candidate for the Presidency ? 
Compare them even with those of Mr. Fillmore : 

DEVOTION TO THE CONSTITUTION AND UNION. 

FKtofOMT. FlLLMORB.. . 

1 accept the nomination of your [Abolition] con ven- It [the Kno w^-Kothing party] has a claim, In. my ju4g- 

HoD in Cbe feo'pe that I may b^ enabled to serve use- ment, upon every earnest friend of the integrity w the 

filKy its, eiJoae, Trfaich I consider the cause of the con- Union, 
•titntlonal freedom* 

RESTORATION OF THE PURER DAYS OP THE REPUBLIC. 

' ?RBU(Mrr. FlLLMORB. 

tbut people of the tlnited States are uniting in a com- A large portion of my fellow-citizens in erery part of 
mott eCBsrt to bring back the action of the federal gor- the Union who are; Jifce myself, sincerely desirous to^e 
«rnment to the principlet of Washington and Jtmnoh, the administratioa of our goTemment restored to ^at 

original simpUci^ and puritjf which marked the first 

years of its existence. 

SECTIONAL ALIENATION DEPLORED— PLANS TO REMOVE IT. 

FrbMOHT. PlbLMORB. t 

..^*To ietiBiiiMt^ ^* sectloiial oontroTarilea engcn- * It [theknowr-NothiBgiparty] «k>te of allthepoUt/cal 

dfred t>7 9oUti««l Animositiaa** '* s pnwtical remedy' is oiiganlaatloBs now existing is possessed of the p«we r to 

t thftMUnisainn of Kansfts into the Uaibnaa a free State.** silence this violent and difliisti>ons agitation an(/ to r9> 

'9n^ fipntb should, in ray Jodgtiant, eameatly de«^ its store harmony by its example of moderation a'PS for- 

r^>eal. " The measure is perfectly consistent with the bearance. # 

k<mor of the South and Tital to its interests." * 
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Such greneral phraaeoloivy, then, proves nothing. It is in the month of the decorous neu- 
tral, who hopes peace from '* the example of moderation and forbearance ** set by a partir* 
the majority of which have repudiated his nomination and his coimsels and gone over to the 
open enemies of peace and orcier ! It is in the mouth of him who has been chosen bv the 
acclamation of these ia^natics to lead the assault against the Union and a^inst the south. 

The crisis requires men who ** show forth their works, not only upon their lips but in tlieir 
lives." 

"We have shown that the whole legislative action of Mr. Fillmore, whilst in Congress as 
well as his diplomatic measures afterwards, were hostile to the institution of slavery and to 
the territorial expansion of the south. But, compelled by the want of any authentic decla- 
ration of his intentions in respect to the existing regulation on the subject of slavery, groping 
in the dark for the means of ascertaining the chances of escape irom a position of na- 
tional danger, we are compelled to the only rule acknowledged by himself and friends, and 
infer his future course from his past, although we have just seen that tliis rule would make 
him the most dangerous nominee now before the people. But his friends insist that he shall 
not be judged by pis earlier record, but by the more recent acts of his executive administra- 
' tion. Let us, then, suspend the rule, and examine the subject with the impartiality its im- 
portance demands. 

MR. FILLMORE'S SIGNATURE OF THE <X)MPROMISE OF 1850. 

From a deliberate examination of the text and spirit of the several roeamres whidi oei»- 
posed the compromise, from the circumstances which surrounded and succeeded it, uid &om 
the principles upon which Mr. Fillmore administered the government, we are obHged to in- 
fer— 

1. That those who supported the compromise do not acknowledge an obligation to sustalxi 
the Kansas act. ^ 

2. That, according to his avowed principles of Executive action, Mr. Fillmore is under 
positive obligations to approve the repeal of the right of Kansas to admission as a slave 
State, the restoration of the Missouri compromise, and even the repeal of so much of the 
compromise of 1850 as mav be still within tne reach of legislation. 

We presume it will not be denied that Mr. Fillmore, when elected Vice President, stood 
on the platform and was bound by the public pledges of General Taylor. 

Amongst the questions most distinctively in issue in the election of 1848, was the proper 
nature, limitation, and application of the Executive veto. Many questions were put te 
General Taylor which he declined to answer, upon the ground that he did not choose to re- 
spond to any special inauiry, or to prejudj|[e important questions. But upon the powers of 
tne veto, he responded frankly and unequivocally* In his letter of February, 184o, to Cap- 
tain Allison, he said : 

*( Second. The veto power. The power given by the constitution to the executive to interpose bis veto, is 
a lush Qon^rvative power, but, in my opinion, should never be exercised except in cases of clear violation 
of toe constitution, or manifest haste and want ef consideration by Oongress. Indeed, I have thought thi^ 
for many years past, the known opinions and wishes of the executive have exercised undue and injnrioas 
Influence upon the legislative department of the government ; and for this cause I have thought our system 
was in danger of unoergoing a great change from its true theory. The personal opinions of the individual 
who may happen to occupy the executive chair Qught not to control the action of Congress upon questions of 
domestic policy ; nor ought his objections to be interposed where questions of constitutional power have been 
settled by the various departments of government, and acquiesced in by the people^" 

To explain his application of this doctrine, he adds : 

** Third. Upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the improvement of oar great highways, livers, laltM 
and harbors, the will of the people, as expressed through their representatives in Congress, ought to be 
respected and carried out by the executive^" ' 

It is a strong indication of the severe disclaimer of power made by this gallant veteran, 
that though he avowed himself in favor of the increase enumerated in the third section of 
his letter, he does not propose to bestow upon them his executive Approval beeaite they accord 
with his own principles, but because their enactment by Congress will enforce '* the will of 
the people" as expressed ** through their representative ;" we 'repeat, it must have fbl* 
lowed from this principle, that if similar measures had been repealed, he muA with equal 
facility have approved the legislation. 

, But some persons at that day, as at this, felt an anxiety to know what course General 
Taylor would take in the event Congress should, by the adoption of the Wiltaiot proviso, 
exclude any new slave States. 

In February, 1848, Mr. B. M. McConkey addressed the fallowing question : 

« Should you become President of the United States, would yon veto an act of Congress which should pro- 
hibit slavery or involuntary servitude forever, except for crime, in all the Territories of the United States 
where it dues not now exist?" 



. To this General Taylor made the following reply : 

«. » . — ,_.-_ »^ ._^ ..--. '*iave lata it oown asapru 

of policy now at issue betp 
not do, were I elected to 1 
tf, I regret to add, I see n« 
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< In reply to youfllnquiries, I have to inform you that I have laid it down as a principle, not to give my 
•piniOM upon, or prejudge in any way the various questions of policy now at issue between tne poHticai par« 
des of the country, nor to pron^e what I would or would not do, w«re I elected to the presidency of the 
en|(d| St-ttes ; and that, in the cases presented in your letter, I regret to add, 1 see no reason for departiag 
from ^is j^uindple." 
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In his inaogural address Genial Taylor faithfully complies with his assurance to Captain AI- 
Usoli. He says 

« It shall be ray study to recommend such constitutional measures to Coneresa as may be necessary and 
]^oper to secure encouragement and protection to the great interests of agriculture, commerce, and manuflic- 
ti^e, to improve our rivers and harbors, to provide for the speedy extinguishment of the public debt, to enfbree 
a strict accountability on the part of all officers of the government, and the utmost economy in all public ex- 
penditures. But it is for the wisdoni of Congress itself in which all legislative powers are Tested by the con- 
stitution, to regulate these and other matters of domestic policy. I shall look wiUi confidence to the en- 
lightened patriotism of that body to adopt such measures of conciliation as may harmonize conflicting interesta 
and tend to perpetuate that Union, whicli should be the paramount object of our hopes and affections. In 
any action calculated to promote an object so near the heart of every one who truly loves his country, I wMI 
zealously unite with the co-ordinate branches of the government." 

In his only annual message he rcpews the same declaration : 

"Our government is one of limited powers, and its successful administration eminently depends on\he 
confinement of each ofits co-ordinate branches within its own appropriate sfkhere. The first section of the 
constitution ordains that « all legislative powers therein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a senate and house of representatives." The Executive nas authority to re- 
commend (not to dictate) measures to Congress. Having performed that duty, the executive department oC 
the government cannot rightfully control the decision of Congress on any subject of legislation, until that de- 
cision shall have been officially submitted to the President for approval. The check provided by the centti- 
tution in the clause conferring the qualified veto will never be exercised by me, except in the cases contem- 
plated by the fathers of the republic. I view it as an extreme measure, to be resorted to only in extraordinary 
oaeee— as where it may become necessary to defend the Bxecutive agtinst the encroachments of tne Icslsla- 
tive power, or tO prevent hasty and inconsiderate or unconstitutional I^islation. By cautiously eonfinin^ 
this remedy within the spdiere prescribed to it in the contemporaneous expositions of the framertof the constt- 
tntion, the will of the people, legitimately expressed on all subjects of legislation, through their conititutioiMl 
organs, the senators and representatives of the United States, will have its full efiTect. As indispensable to 
Ae preservation of our system, of self-government, the independence of the fepreientatives of the States and 
Uie people is guarantied by the constitution ; and they owe no responsibility to any human power but their 
ooostituents. By holding the representative responsible only to the people, and exempting him fVom all o^er 
influences, we elevate the character of the constituent, and quicken his sense of responsibility to his coujitry. 
It is under these circumstances only that the elector can feel that, in the choice of a law-maker, be is himself 
truly a component part of the sovereign power of the nation. With equal care we should study to defend the 
rii^ts of the executive and judicial departments. Our government cui only be preserved in its purity by the 
sapiwession and entire elimination of every claim or tendency of one co-ordinate branch to encroacfamenC 
«pon uiother. With the strict observance of this rule, and the other injunctions of the constitution ; with a 
sedulous inculcation of that respect and love for the Union of the States which oar fhthers cherished and 
enjoined upon their children ; and with the aid of that overruling Providence which has so long and so kindly 

Siarded our liberties and institutions, we may reasonably expect to timnsmit them, with their ionumeraMe 
esskigs, to the remoten posterity." 

That Mr. Fillmore adopts the doctrine announced by General Taylor, is to be seen by the 
following extracts from his message : 

" Upon you, fellow-citizens, as the representaUves of the States and Xhe people^ is wisely deTOlved the 
legislative power. I sfiall comply with m^ duty, in laying; before you, from time to tune, any inlbnuation cal- 
culated to enable you to discharge your high ana responsible trust, for the benefit of our common constitiients. 

"My opinions will be frankly expressed upon the leading subjects of legislation ; and if, which I do not 
anticipate, any act should pass the two houses of Congress which should appear to me unconstitutional, or an 
encroachment on the just powers of other departments, or with provisions hastily adopted, and likely to pro- 
dnce consequences iiyurious and unforeseen, I should not shrink from the duty of returning it to you, with 
my reasons, for your further consideration. Beyond the due performance of these constituuonal obligations 
both my respect for the legislature and my sense of propriety will restrain me (torn any attempt to control or 
influence your proceedings. With you is the power, the honor, and the responsibility of the legislation of the - 
country. 

"The government of the United States is a limited government. It is confined to the exercise of powers 
expressly granted, and such others as may be necessciry for carrying those powers into effect; and it is at aH 
times an especial duty to guard against any infringement on the just rights of the States. Over the objects 
and subjects intrusted to Congress, its legislative authority is supreme." 

The principle laid down by these Statesmen was well considered bv them, and was much 
looked to by the country. Eloth were Whigs. The radical differeoce between the Democratic 
and Whig parties upon the proper exercise of the veto power was this: The first regarded the 
executive as a substantive department, representing the people, and under obligations to ad* 
minister the government according to certain principles of constitutionality and expediency ro* 
(}uired by the people to be embodied in the laws and public policy. The second only inquired 
into the constittUional capacitor of Congress to exercise a given power— saw that the method 
of exercise was formal and free from irregularity, and then left the expediency of all constitu- 
tional legislation to be judged of, and the respontibilities to be borne by Congress. 

General Taylor defined this principle as restricting the exercise of th6 veto power to causes 
which present <* a clear violation of tne constitution, or show manifest haste or want of cot^ 
sideration by Congress." 

Mr. Fillmore, in his inaugural, says : 

" If any act should pass the two houses of Congress which should appear to me unconstitutional, or an 
encroachment on the just powers of other departments, or with provisions hastily adopted, and likely to pro- 
duce consequences injurious and unforeseen, I should not shrink from the duty of returning it to you with my 
reasons for your Airther consideration. Beyond the due performance of these constitutional obligations, both 
my respect for the legislature and my sense of propriety will restrain me from^any attempt to control or influ- 
ence your proceedings. With you is the power, the honor, and the retporuibUUy of legislation." 

Mr. Fillmore's approval of the Compromise of 1850 was per- 
fectly consistent with their principles. It is true, that with a lapse of menoiory only eqjial • 
to tkat which forgot his discrimination in favor of abolition petitions, ho had virtually olaimed 
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^e Compromise of 1850 as the act of his administration. But th^ was no such belief «t 
the date of the passage of these measures. He did not eren recommend their pftMam. The 
-conserratiye statesmen of the Union did not " rally around his administration." They had 
passed the measures after months of wearj and exciting strife. ** The power, the honor, 
the responsibility** of " this legislation** was theirs, not his. 

Wk^ &e Mffied Me/iigilioe-s/ave Xcm: 

But we will let him explain for himself, and then the reader can decide whether he is entitled 
to credit for the act. 

We will quote from a speech delivered by him in Louisrille, Kentucky, on his southern 
tour, in 1854. The Louisville Journal is our authority. He said : 

<*,The fufitive slave law had roma provisioiis in it to which I (FUlmore) had aome oajscnoNa. I rcgrflM 
iJU ncMMf^ o/^ (efrif jiKU9«({ nit aSX, When the bill came to me from the two Hoiuef, I examined it in the 
midst of hurry, confauon. and difficulties, and a doubt came up in ray mind wheUier it was not wicon iftl M tt o n flrf 
Of itmrnug tkfs right tf habeas corpw to the fuf^ve tlavty which doirat I submitted to the Attorney General, 
(Mr. Crittenden,) and on being amned by him that the law was not a violation of the constitution, I therefore 
gave my sanction to the bill." 

Hence, according to Mr. Fillmore^s own candid declaration before an audience of his own 
«ottthern friends, he doubted the constitutionality of the measure. He was opposed to it be- 
eause it did not provide a jury trial (as proposed by Giddine^ db Co.) to the absconding slave ; 
aad only signed it when assured by Mr. Crittenden that ** it was not a violation of the coasti- 
t«tion.*' John J. Crittenden, then, and not Millard Fillmore, is entitled to the credit of the as- 
sent of the fiiiecutive for signing the fugitive-slave law. 

Ttsiimony of Andrew J. Dfiulion: ^ 

To pro^4 v^hat w^ heve assert, we will introduce as a witness Mr. Fillmore's associate •■ 
the Know'^nothihg ticket— no less a personage than Andrew J. Donelson. 
(n 18SI, Donelson, through the columns of the Washington Union, said : 

«> As to the asoertioa that the administration (of Fillmore) is entitled to the eredit of standing up to tha 
OMasaNS of the comproQiisfl in good fhith, it U too ridietiiout to require a denial^ and too prepoeteroue to iem em i 
refathiHon* Every free white eitisen, who is not an infant, idiot, or lunatic, or wofnlly forgetAiK knows tlut 
it is itUerIf and eutinsliy without foundation. All the measures of the compromise, except the raiitive slave^ 
law, were self enactiiMi. As to. that lam. Mr. Fillmore was unwittimg to permit it to become a Ime beftMre be eon-^ 
mM e i Mi* Orittenden on the subject— a tact which the Eepubtic (his organ) mentioned at the time in onder to 
Justify Mr. FUlmore before his northern higher-law friends for not returning the bill with his objections.*' 

indjge Conklin*» ttsttmoni^: 

Judge Conklin, of New York, a friend of Millard Fillmore, and his minister to Mexico, in 
a late speech made the following apology for him for signing the fugitive- slave law : 

'^Of tliis gentleman f have to say a few words that are due alike to him and to myself. The friendly rela- 
tions th4t havelong subsisted between uo ; the high i^nion I entertain of his patriotism, intenity, and talents ; 
tba eontldence fee saw fl\ to repose in me, and the great personal kindness I received at his hands while he 
filled the Presidentiy office, all conspire to tender it painful to me to withhold my support fh>m him ; and had ^ 
ho been brought forward under other auspices, as [ cherished a vague hope he might be, it would hare afforded 
me a corresponding degree of satisfaction to yield him that support. 

** I am aware of the persistent, and ( doubt not, to some extent, snecessful industry with which for years he 
has been exhibited by those who had formed a different estimate of his character, in an attitude that, if I had 
believed it to be just, would hare rendered it inconsistent in me, holding the principles I do relative to slavery, 
to (hvor \A9 elevation to the Presidency under any circumstances. But in imputing to him a willingness to 
extend and fortify slavery, / am pemtaded hia auailantt ka^e done him injustice. 

»* I believe, on the contrary, that he still holds slavery in the abstract, as he is known formerly to have dose, 
in as great abhorrence as they do. The evidence constantiy cited to justify this charge is the fact of his having 
affixed his signature to the fugitive slave bill. The alternative was to interpose his %eto. But no one had a 
right to expect him to do this, for he had no right himself to do it. Either from doubt about its constitutionality, 
ot from deference to the opinion of those who questioned it, he did appoint the usual precaution of submitting 
the bUI to the examination of the Attorney General, and asking hi* opinion of its constitutionaJitv. To have 
vetoed it under the very extraordinary circumstances of the case, would have been, to say the least, a pal ' 
paMe violation of fte constitution. No enlightened man who understands the' subject can doubt this, and 
BO sueh man can have been sincere in casting censure upon,Mr. Fillmore for adapting the opposite aUema> 
live." 

TiStimowif of another fritnd: 

The New Albany Tribune, the leading Fillmore organ in Indiana, says : 

" Mr. Fillmore gave his official sanction to the fugitive slave bill, because we (the Free-s<Mler6) e utd mt 
have go< of%er IttcM on which our hearts were set, that we have got had not thcU law been passea also, and 
because in doing so he was but carrying out one of the great principles of the party which elected him— that 
the personal opinions of the executive on mere quesuons of policy ought never to be brought into conflitt with 
the will of the people's representatives by an arbitrary exercise of the veto power.** 

In his recent speech at Albany, he says: * 

** T6u Oil know that when I was called to the executive chair by a bereavement which shrouded tha na- 
tion in mnummg, that the country was unfortunately agitated from one end to the otheor upon the all-excit^ 
subject of slavery. It was then, sir, that I felt it my duty to rise above every sectional prejudice, and look to 
the welfiire of the whole nation. (Applause.) 1 was compelled to a certain extent to overcome lon{( cherished 
prejudices, and disregard p&rty claims. (Great ^nd prolonged applaase.) But in doing this, sir, i did no 
more than was done by many abler and better men than myself. [ was by no means the sole instrument^ 
^ander Providence, in harmonizing these difficulties. (AppUuse ) - There were at tiiat time noble, independ- 
etit, higfa-souled men in both houses of Congr<>s8, belonging to both the great political partiea of the country, 
VfTrngit and Democrats, who spumed the dictation of selfish party leaders, ana rallied around my administra- 
tion, in support of the great measures which restored peace taan agitatod and distracted country." (Cheers. 
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In his speech at Rochester, he modifies his claim to the merit of having carried the compro- 
mise of 1850 as a measure of his administration, admits thrft they were not all he could hate 
desired, and condemns the repeal of this Miasoun restriction : 

«* But the truth WEls, that many noble patriots, Whigs and Democrate, in koih houses of Congress, rallied 
around and sustained the adroinistratioa in that trying time, and to them was chiefly due the meru of settling 
that exciting controversy. Tboee measures, usually called the Compromise Measures of 1890, were net ih all 
respects what I could have desired, but they were the best that could be obtained, after a protra<ited discus- 
sion, that shook the republic to its very foundation, and I felt bound to give them my official approval. Not 
gaAf this, but perceiving there was a disposition to renew the agitation at the next session, I took the respon- 
sibility of declaring, in substance, in my annual message, that I regarded! these measores Jts a * final settte* 
ment of this question, and that the laws thus passed ought to*be maintained until time and experience should 
demonstrate the necessity of modification or repeal.' 

<< I then thought that this exciting subject was at rest, and that there would be no further occasion to intro- 
dmee it into the legislation of Oongress . Territorial governments had been provided fm all the territory exeept 
that covered by the Missouri Compromise, and I bad no suspicion that that was to be disturbed. Ihaveao 
hesitation in saying, what most of you know, already, that I was decidedly opposed to the repeal of that Compro 
misc. Good faith, as well as the peace of the country, seemed to require, that a Comproadse which bad stood 
for more than thirty years should not be wantonly disturbed. These were my seatiments then fully and fteely 
expressed, verbally and in writing, to all my friends, north and south, who solicited my opinion. This, repeal 
seems to have been a Pandora's box, out of which have issued all the political evils that bow afllict the coun- 
try, scarcely leaving a hope behind." 

But, we ask our readers to apply this principle of executive action to the state of circum- 
stances that surround us. ** The will of the people has been expressed, through their repreeent- 
atiyes, " in the Kansas-Nebraska act.^ Suppose the ,wil| of the (j^ople shall be expressed through 
the same medium in favor of its repeal : can Mr. Fillmore hesitate to approye that repeal ? He 
must do so, or repudiate the most prominent principle of his administration ? Representing a 
state of executive neutrality, he is bound to apply the signature of the State aa if it were but 
its seal to authenticate the constitutional and formal perfection of its laws. 

We have shown that, even if it be assumed that the Kahsas act was a legitimate consc- 
(Mience and corollary of the compromise of 1850, as it obviously ics, and as is contended by 
those who introduced that act, and by the whole Democratic party, Mr. Fillmore would be 
compelled, on principle, to sign a bill for its repeal. 

But, unhappily, there is no such universal admission of the legitimate consistency of the- 
Kansas act with the compromise. If there was, there could be no dispute, for the same ap- 
proval which sustained the compromise would extend to the Kansas act. 

The question on trial before the American people is, Whether the Kansas act is a !e|:itimfcLte 
consequence growing out of and perfecting the compromise of 1850, or whether it is a flai^rant 
disturbance or violation of that mtasure? Tried by the test of contemporaneous construction, 
we find that a lar^e portion of those who advocated the compromise no vv' oppose th^ Kansas 
act. Mr. Fillmore himself has condemned the ** disturbance of the Missouri compromise.** 
He, therefore, does not consider tne Kansas ac.t consistent with the compromioe of 1850, and 
would sanctiori its repeal. Here are his words upon the subject : 

" Territorial governments had beefn provided for all the territory except that covered by the Missouri Com- 
^ promise, and I had no su^eion tiiat that was to be disturbed. I have no hesitatioa^in saying, what most of 
you know already, that I was decidedly opposed to the disturbance of that Gompromise. This repeal seems 
to have been the Pandora's box out of which have issued all the political evils that now afflict the country, 
seoreely leaving a hope behind.'' 

There can be, then, no logical doubt that Mr. Fillmore disapproves the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restrictions, and would restore theni; nor that, if the Kansas act be repealed in whole or 
in part, he would oppose it. To elect him President, is to concede all that the Black Republi- 
cans desire. They would carry out their nefarious legislation without obstacle, and ail the 
fruits obtained byr an intense struggle of nearly two years would be lost to you, for even your 
enemies would triumph •, the first and greatest step in their plan would have been aclyeved, , 
and the decree would be registered in indelible letters, ** No more slave States in the Union.** 

The Fillmore leaders openly advocate the restoration of the Missouri restrictions ! 

The rigid refusal on the part of Mr. Fillmore to make an avowal of his intentions in relatioi^* 
to the present questions pending before the country, compeis us to add other evidences dailyr 
presenting themselves that Mr. Fillmore will, if elected, sifn a bill to restore the Missouri re- 
strictions, and thus virtually repeal that section of the Kansas act which gives that Statathe 
nght bf admission into the Union as a slave State. 

This position is identical with that occupied by Black Kepubtican party, and will compel 
Mr. Fillmore, if elected to carry out so much of their platform as relates to slavery. 

But to the collateral evidences of Mr. Fillmose*s purposes : 

For some time indications had been given that Mr. Fillmore favored a restoratipn of antece- 
dent le^slation upon the subject of. slavery. 

The Hon. Bayard Clark, of New York, a warm friend of Mr. Fillmore, on the 24th July 
openly avowed his opposition to poprry and slavery as " twin demons,*' and pledged himself 
before God to an equal and uncompromising war against both He denounced the enactment 
of the Kansas act, and declared himself in favor of a restoration of the Missouri restriction. 

About the same date, Hon. Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, appointed State elector by the Fillmore 
convention, announced a similar opinion ii^ favor of the restoration. Speaking of the Missouri- 
restriction, Mr. Dunn said : ** • 
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<< He was now peniudtfd that there would be no c(!brt made to effect its restoration. He believed tha 
there would be no peace ivthe connihr until it should be restored, either in substance of in ftict. The pro- 
hibition of slavery within the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, was a thing to be done, or there would 
never be peace. He spoke this, not in a spirit of taunt or of threat, but as a sober truth. Alludinji to Kansas, 
he declared that until that question was settled, the appropriation bills should never pass by his vote. He 
would never give a dollar for any purpose until the great question of individual safety connected with Kansas 
affitirs was settled. [Cries of * Good, good.'] That was the only ^ay in which to insure compliance— stop 
ittie wheels of government." ^.-'^ 

On the 29th July the auggeatioa' of Mr.DiiiTn "liiptop the wheels of goyernment" was 
adopted by an amendment t jpie army |Ppr«9Wl(to hi|4« depriving the army of all pay, unless 
the acts of the Kansas legis^ure shoul^e repeaffi^ffb^<c){^es8. Here ia the amendment : 

««Aiiii jirovided, f»eoerfAe<e», ThatgfrT^ffiToi tne military force of the United Sutes herein provided for shall 
be employed in aid ofKhe enforcenRit of the enactments by the alleged legislative assembly of the Territory 
of Kansas, recently assembled at Snawnee Mission, until Congress shall have enacted either that it was or 
was not a valid legislative asssembly, chosen, in conformity with the organic lawyliy the people of the said 
Territory : AtiAyrtxiML^ That, until Congress shall have passed upon the validity of said legislaiive assembly 
of Kansas, it shall be the duty of the President to use the militaVy force in said Territory to preserve the uuace, 
suppress insurrection, repel invasion, and protect persons and property therein and upon the national high- 
ways, in the State of Missouri or elsewhere, fVom unlawl\il seizure and searches. 

" Jlnd be U further provided^ That the President is required to disarm the present organized militia ot the 
Territory of Kansas, to recall all the United States arms therein distributed, and lb prevent armed men from 
going into SBtid Territory to disturb the public peace or aid in the entorcement or resistance of real or pre^a^ed 
laws." 

XJppnIthe adoption of this aihen.4rrerft (^e vote was ySm SI, nays 86. Amongst those n^io 
voted for the an\endment were Measrs Dunn, Harrison, and Moore. The vote of these frioft^ 
of Mr. Pillmore, if cast against the amendment, would have defeated it. 

On the^same day, however, aU doubt of the position of the northern friends of JMr. FiUmore 
was put at rest by the adoption/>y the House of Representatives of a substitute^for the Kansas 
«ct, offet^d by Mr:.JDunn, of Indiana, repealinff the right of Kansas to admission as a alave 
j^tate, al^d restorfng me I^issouri restriction. Upon the passage of this bill, Messrs. Dnan, 
Edwarcls, Haven, Harrison, andMoore, northern members, and friends of Mr. Fillmore, voted 
im. theaffirpaative. Messrs. Valk, fa South Carolinian by birth,) and Mr. Broom, of Penosyl- 
yania, northern friends of Mr. Fillmore, voted in the negative. This determines, then, tkc 
position of that section of the party, and establishes the probability that Mr. Fillmore will sign 
a^biU repealing the Kansas act. 

J\Ir, Buchanan the only man who can quiet the agitation : 

Witlv respect to the opinions of Mr. Buchanan there is no doqbt. He is bound by his pnn- * 
ciples, by his past acts and present pledges, to maintain the equality of the southern States alld. 
the admission of future slaves States into the Union. He will veto any bill to restose the odious 
Missouri restriction. He will veto any bill to repeal the right of Kansas to admission into tke 
Union as a slave State. He will acquire more territory, if necessary, to accommodate peace- 
fully the great conflicting interests. He will separate these angry foes, not by ideal lines and 
unequal privileges, lut by giving the right ^o each to enter iipon and occupy ample and abund- 
ant territory. This will secure the development of each in a direction and in a region sepa- 

, rate, distant, and where they can never again come in collision. 

• Mr. Buchanan has many advantages oter any competitor in effecting thta great object. He 
has the confidence of tlie people as a man of moderation and integrity. He has, like me earlier 

, fathers of the republic, a matured fame ; his only object is to preserve it from stain or diim- 
nution. He will only serve a sii^le term. Like Washington, Madison, ani Jackson, Mr. 
.Buchanan is childless. God has denied these benefactors children, " that a nation might cali 
them father." Content, therefore, with the exalted honors conferred upon them by a grateful 
couirtry, they have never had the ordinary motive to perpetuate in their own posterity the in- 

• fluence and consideration which have been bestowc^ upon them. 

With all these motives, then, to be contented, we may expect that, at the end of his official 
term, Mr. Buchanan, having quieted the sectional slrife \«toih,thj^tefle44ode?it^y the Uniog; 
having established and consolidalK^ a p^fby' whicifil h|W ¥ l ii ii e 'lfti i^^spect abrocd and pei^ at 
home; having completed the cir*?e of his country's honor a»d filled the measure of his own 
renown, this faithful servant of the people and guardian of the constitution will fold around him 
the robes of self-approval, and, retiring forever from the service of the republic, will say, with 
the best of the Roman rylers, '* My countrymen ! if 1 have acted wdl my part, give me yottr 
«pplauie.'' * 
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SLAVERY AND GOVERNMENT; 



GHAPTEB I. Qaestion. What is an Apprentice in tkelTnited 

What slavery is— what freedon is--N<me are States? 

"born" free~-«ll are ''bora" slaTes— iLayery a Answer. An apprentice, according ^o the 
necessity— Why the white race is invested Constitution, is a person who owes service, or 
with political freedom at 21— Why is it is with- labor to another person. 

held from tii« ¥laek race for life— Slavery is Qaestion. Does a child stand in the same rela- 
jtut —And why— None are born equal — in- *ion to his father, (as regards service and subjec - 
equality the ground of social happiness— What tion to bis wiU) that an apprentice, Or slave does to 
government is— what its object is— where it his master? „, . , 

originated— by whom it should be exercised— Answer. Yes— until he is twenty-one years old. 
and why— Inferiority of the black race— the Qaestion. Is this service, or labor of children, 
nrnnf of it apprentices, and slaves, legal property in the Uni- 

It is not many years since our brethren at the Answer. Yes— it ifl so declared by the lawa 
North engaged in a crusade against Slavery; be- of every state in the Union^ eieflpt aa to 
cause, (as they said) it was denounced in every slaves, ancf by |ihe slayeboldiDg Statea aa to them 
page of the Bible, as the greatest sin on earth. What is the difference then between a slave, anda- 

The Bible hasbeen examined, and it has been white minor who is galled free 'i The differ enoe b, 
found that slavery is fully sanctioned by it. that a slave Of the bUek race owes labor and sub- 
Nevertheless, this crusade has waxed wafnier jection to his master for life ; wliUe tbe white 
agfinst slavery, as a sin of the deepest dyej be- minbr and apprentice only owe servitse and sab- 
oa^seit wasa sin (as they have said) against a j«ction until they are twenty one yeari old. 
higher law than the Bible. , No appeal is now Questioii. Has a parent a legal property ri^ht 
mad^e teethe Bible — but to ^ consciences begotten in the service' or 1/ibrtr of hig child, and a legal 
by <' infidelity. By this new eoneoience every right to control him ft nd coer<!e him to obedience 
question t)f tight and wrong is to be tried— and without his consent' 
ev«y- penalty inflicted. These ctusaden haye Answer. Yeis!^ he has exactly tji^ Skine pr6per- 



to .try this' new Bible by the common st>nse and bis authority until thai ti^e, that' th'^ma^ 
the' domlnon observation of all 'ineh^-^to see' in^ ^(j oyer 'his slave. ' '' ' ' ' ' " ' ,*' 

whether it otight to have preference over the old Qtiejibn. Has tlie parent of the child, and the"^ 
Bible, before we throw the old one away, as bur mafitir of the elave, unlimited discretion in oamr'.*" 
br^tiren of the Sonh do when it conflicts with polling fjbedlftuce to tbeit amthonty^ Z^ 

thf^meyr anti-slsivery Bibl^. First then, let iig Answer. No, Both the parent and the mast ef":''^ 
enquurOi .. . are re.^trioted by atatnta Liwb, and judicial dec i* 

JlThat is Slavery in the United States ? ^ sionSj to tbe n^e of ffiich rnean^ only aa are neo«fl- 

4^n8wer. It is a system of , personal servitude,, g^ry and proper to ^eeure obedtencer Both pa- 
vndera form of government adopted &r the rpnts and maptere are responsiblo to the state for ^ 
Afineaii raoe, the leading principle, of w^loh/be- the exercise of meanB that are improper and un- ^ 
loi^ to •ve^'form of government among men. necdd^arj to secure thip end, ' ^ 

^^estioD. What iQthai leading prinoiple^ . Qneptton. Why does the law ^ve freedom ta' T 

Answerw It is submission to, and, Oontrol by the white race at the age of twentj-one^ and ' ' 
th« Will of' Another. This is the essential prinoir withhold it from tiie black raoe during Ure ^ 
pie' of all fSorms of government J and without4t Answer. Beoan^e experience teaches that Ui* ^ ^ 
thdr(»can be no govorniftent. ' It isthe^rinoiple white rnoe can bs prepared in that time to take . 
ordained of God for the government of a family, charge of fj*miliefl, ftnd perform the dutlea of * 
Its administration is. given of Obd to the heads qitiieD^; while, on the other hand, eJCpBrienc* ^^- \ 
or&milies, who havie insthaotivcly accepted and ^nouist rates that the black race cannot ha prepared 
aole^ upon it in all ages and Jifuntriee. .during a whole life to take charpfe of familjea, or ' 

t^uestion. What is the amount of power in perform the duties of eiUiene^ But if tbeycoulil 
their hands to enforce obedience over ohildren be prepared in that time to tise freedom for their ^ 
and slaves ^ And what is the object aiQi^d a^ in own good, and that of the commiiinitj, would it ^ 
ita^xercise ? he right to aooord it to thoiu ^ Answer, It cer- ' 

i^nswer. The amount of p(ewm: in their han^s tain I y would ace or 1 with ebrb I Lun oliligation. * 

to enforce ^bedienoe over (Sildrtn and slaves, ; The only safe gtiide we have in a family, or .|^ 
is United to the use of all neeesiary md proper gtat^, by whleh to decide the amount of aelt-<jon- ^ 
moanii to.'seonre obedience, and the object iimed trol or freedom to which men or minora are eo-, ,, 
at fin its exewsise, is to develop* their. fiwulties, titled under any form of government, ia ei» 
andiithemtotakeoareoffiaaUiMjanddiaeiiarge perlence; that, and that only, wUl tell us how ^ 
p(rfttieal duties. miscb of freedom they can urn a* a good to them- . 

'QtM6t!^n* WhlktisashftvelnthelTiiited^tates? 3eirQ3, in, sabordination to the general good of , 
Aiumtt: ' A slftTe, aeeoirdnlg to Ch'e^^eral Odn- ijhe family, or at^te. When freedom la not a good 
■Utation, is a penon irho owes service or labor to both Jt ia a duty to withhold it. 
to another porion. In the langiiacp of th« 6oxip- If self-oontrol oonstitntes freedom, and'oontrol 
i«tf| he if ft '*iiiaa's monay." by another oonstitvtM what If properly called 



glavery, then, is not erwj person to the extent ef ii defined to be, "independence," < liberty,'' "ez- 
that control a slave; whether he be called free, or emption from control." Man, when bom is the 
bond? Answer. Oertainly he is a slare whether most dependent creature on earth. He mast be 
so called, or not. The name does not always in- deprived of all liberty, to save his life. Can he 
dioate truly the actual condition of persons in a be deprired of all liberty and still be free T He 
particular relation of life. must be controlled in every thing. Is be still ex- 
Question. I* the i^iti^en irho. owes aUegiance empt franj. control? Tberabas new Iwn an as- 
to the state for life, as proAefly t^ staveU the ritate f ertion mad^ and l^heved, ^hich^l n^gbt know 
for Ufe, as the African, wbo owte service, of labor with so touch certwnty to bj untriie, . JOn- when 
to his master for life ? Answer. CerUinly, l>o™ « helplessly dependent, free to do nothing 

he is as much a slave to the state, though he be ^^^^^,* P^^.^rA'^'.^t^n ,?«-^^^^^ '';!!?7 nS*Ti^ 

called a free man. The state subjects men while control,,until he is ^ven up to tte control of . th# 

ker jurisdic ' 

•iglit to theif seryice in whate /er Torm slie may free^.'^utiwiaieriiis'C^ 



caiieaaireeman. xae siaw suojecui menwoxte .t^t^hich holds liim under control till deatb.- 
within her mrisdiotion.to her control and clauns jf t^is constitutes freedomrthen att men are bom 
a rigbt to thelf service m whate /erTorm she may fi.^^ k„* ^* «*K»rwiaA 



in her sovereignty, be.pleased %q call for it; to the ', 
mafftet subjects his slave to his control, and 
claims a right to his service ip whatever form be 
may call for it. .^Qt isnot this service or labor 
to the state, and tliis . subjection to her authority,, 
all voluntary on the part of the white race ? An- 
swer. It is not more voluntary with tbe. white 



Tlie'pecDnd-tfaiiig Harmed iv this Declaration of 
Indepcndraice/aiid) whiclrwitb tbe sbov^e er#or,te( 
been adopted bv a portito of tiiip eonntrymen as a- 
partof their Bible is, tb^t^^allmenarebomeanaL" 
I )wiU only: reply in ^angaai^e i^lbich all laen JUiow 
to be trae^ that they ^e not b^m-inteUeotAi^ly 
j*v 1. , 1- 1^ rx,- i-.x ^5^''* eqi^il; that they are not born mwallv equalj- tl^t 

minor, and the female half of the white race, than they are not bLorn poUticaUy equal; Uiat they jf# 
with the black slave. . Both^ may quietly submit not born equal in. social position, ot advanutges: 
to it, while neither may like it. The white, minor' ijor are they in any other sense equal, as integrat 
and the black slave are both born equally subject parts of earthly governments, of which I c&n tht^ 
to absolute control without their consent. Both ceive^ from-theirbiribuAtH' their death* - A^ yf^ 
are born in a state ot domestic bondage, one for a belief in these abstractions^ these palpable . fai8*> 
life, to his master, the other for twepty-one years, hoods, is at the bottom of a crusade against 6rga»- 
to his father. When this age is reached he who iz^d society and constitutional liberty in the Unir 
has' been in domestic bondage up to this time, ted States, which aims at the destruction of all the 
•ilently acquiesces in subjection to ihe state, safeguards oflife and property, and a universal 
which now binds him for the balance of hU life, over throw of law and order, save that of thej^iigb- 



to service and subjection, as the African is bound 
to his master for tbe balance of his life. 

The state, who is the master of the oitisen. and 
the man, who is the master of the slave, is right- 
ftilly clothed with authority the world over to 
maintain dominion over both. This authority, 
or power to govern, them, is from God. It was 
given to Adiam before the first child was born. 
Ghod said te Eve that Adam should rule over ber. 
This included the family and the state. 



er law,** of every murderer's conscience. "Wehava 
latelf had a specimen of the conscience which thii 
'Signer law" produces. It was exhibited in tl^ 
person of John Brown and a few others. 

This specimen is much admircni by allcf tii» 
same faith and order— iK> mlMsh so, that he is re- 
garded by them as the second Saviour of tbe world- 
— who is destined to be as much honored for smta^ 
stitating his own ccaucience for tbe Bible, as Xaam 
Christ fias been for giving eternal life to th^a 
thai love bim^-4Uid who prove that l0T9> <M th» 



From my knowledge of both races in the Bi^e dire^, by yielding a willing ob^dten^a to 

United States, t am of opinion, that the per law and qecder, in all the relations of life. And 

een^ of Africans wbo are satisfied with their do- because of this assumed freedom and equality, witb 

mestic bondage, is much greater than the per cent certain assumed unalienable rights, the conclnsioa 

of ihe white race who are satisfied with tbeir is drawn, according to this new political Blbls^ 

political bondage. Question. How is this to be that all good government must originate . to th§ 

accounted for? Answer. Because domestic bond consent of the governed. But seeing— as We all 

men are parts of lamUies for whose CQmfprt, am- n»ust 8ee-.tbat none are bom either free w ©dug 

pie provision is made. They are supplied witb. —and that subjection to government from birttjp 

ioof homerwitnithenMLOTw2w^^ a universal necessity-it & not trte that goviwifc. 

5ri-^-TJT*krw^!Si;^r #!« 1^ J.I^!tSi ^ne^t originates in the consent (rf tbe governed-— 

bihealth, in infancy, and in old age,.--with wi en- ^ent as the wMte minor, uivt^^ tbe whit* mlw 

tire txcmptjon from ftnUoUB ouru; wh^U political reaches twentroiie years' of ag«. At thalaMilft 



bondage Nabj&cts th» '□iiiiea to pecuniary buX' 
dens, and an oppresslTD competiUo^n, which 
leaves hini too oftea without a home, and a coia* 
fartable supply far hi a neeessui'y wants. In addi* 
tioq to thi^p politieiLl bi,)iid&g* tubji^t* the citiiea 
la all the periJs att«tudact upon war, aod a due 
exflcaiion of th* law, from all of wbtob tbe Af- 
rioan slave, in dgmestia hoDdage. h eatlrelj 
exempted- 

But if "all men are bora free and equal," does 



ac^t48 a right, in most of our states, to .aaki^ 
or aid in makmg imph>v e i n <hts in the laiv«> . boA 
be can never atquire a right to abolish gQTieiMfpU 
^p that is God's ord|nanqe> .and cannot be ngjb^i]^ 
ly abolished. 

Two questions are appropriate attbia point :-^ : 
^^at is government t And what is its orig^l— 
Answer : Government is control ; it is tbeopj)0«QN 
of freedom^ or a right to do as we |>re»a8e.;.'IVi| 
power to compel obedience to the will 6f a iiupe|i6^ 



it T.ot follow that children rnunt bi> nsleas^d from, ^^^^t ^^a orig;inate t It originated^ ^^fy% , 
parental authority and servioe, apprentiijei from Sf,^^?' ^7^ ordained aS soon M an e nter<^ 

loTrT'^r/''^'"''*'."''.?' """''r 'l*"v ^'°n isthetru'«^*0d^ttfiai>4*iJSSJf ft 
Bubj^r,t^on to wrvioe to their mMten? Tea, all ^aBbewi, or<Jaii baa. ftSiaV whew it does liot'riiiLK 
tHifl milowB as a neoeaaary consequenoe if all men ^jjet.. If societies or na^nia^^^<#ore . ali di«cU«d^ 



are bom free and equ&l. 

Wall I is ?t not true Ihat al! mtn are born free 
ain<f ct^Uttl ^ Answer. Ko* Every m.iti wbo ever 
raififldr or ru-w an liifant man, ral^d io mo-uhood, 

kn^yfftihft ii U m^ tm^ Wbit is fretdooi ? It 



this gOTQE^tment would -afiU txytt, ita pow«ni,!db-e £ 
jieola/ aid ildtoinisti«atMa Woidd f«naiA tkfi 9$mtb*. - 
. Family government is a necessity rli^:iait|Mi|«r^ - 
EveKTnjwy £amQy Wt9\$fl^«»\yhM«q|es il^faaomB 

it i«.iM*. oSSSyw^T^ik tlST^ m^^Sl^y 
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.State. Here the prinoipleB and obieeti of gorem- 
meat are first learned. Without this school the 
idea of government could not be known. 

Ackurs Hutfgjf wore Mtd of himself;' and' iO'of 
all iamilies. Tnis is the DiriQe g«arant<9e fiyr a 
right i«e of Qnnilyanthorilj. ; Tb# imfMilsds of na^ 
ture copg^itutti^ the |;oa^aat49 thiit, the idirinelj 
<K>n8titat«!d hjead^lltrule the f^ocHx in rigfateous^ 
neas. and not «JtMi«e his authority in ohaeti^ing for 
disobedience*' - • 

Family goyerofnent oaqoiot bfe du^)en8ed with; 
without it, the if^iitHd would be depiorotttet^d. It is . 
the nursevj and 8<shoel rwm in Tthich the materiails 
for lar^e iamUies or St«teSy mtist of iiccessitjF be 
prepared. A mellgovertted faanily isithebestmo* 
•del for a Stat© iv^hioh etcists *BMmg men. it it in 
th^ (Easily that{#rev^ human ibeing.leirns ihk nlir 
iuiM, the Qe«epBsiior> and Ihe obMcts of goreriihent 
an4ihd aeeessiif dw. aneh modiieatiens as wcjm- 
rienc4 fugge^ta^ Here «re learn that .gOTJBrnnu«t 
muat.hegm m ab4>luto daA>oliriK) instead of aJtoo- 
lu^ fpeedom- Here we tewn < that ail men are ' 
bom slayes to parwte, tha* parents have a right 
tajt;^ ^ertice ; and a right to control them until 
th£^ |UN9 qualified to raisft familifiB, and use political 
freedom.. AU self oetttrol, which is frfeedem^is 
cruelty to the infant man and utterly inconsistent 
with doing to otheifs **a8 we w^uld they should do 
nntp us." U is here we leaun to what extent an- 
thi^rity may b^ relaxed in. subordination to the 
.genera} good, that what would be a g6od to one/ 
would be an evil to another^ that the object of 
government is to-prevent the evil, to promote the 
ffood^ and to educate the body and mind. It is ia 
nere^we learn t^mt the government suited to one 
individual, or tamily^ woidd be very unsuitable to 
aUM^er. ^Thal the amount of aelf-control to whidi 
aome members entitle themselves in a family, can 
sever be safely granted to others. It is in the famil v 
-we learn to love each other, to sympathise with 
•eaeh other,, to do justice, to speak truth, what vir* 
taf is, what vice is, what personal and property 
rights are^ what law ia, what authority is, and 
Jk^iWf and why it riionld be used in enforcing law. 
It is here we learn that age ought to control in- 
faiicyy that wisdom ou^ht to control ignoranoe, 
.-And that Uberty of actsoa and opinion uiould be 
luteorded by a standard thaA ezperienoe only can 
f^riUBb, It is ia the family we team that there is 
a jQrod; Qur respoBsibility to Him, atd th^ princi* 
pks contained in bis word for the moral juidsodal 
«<Mitr9l of the World* it is here we learn the qnab* 
fioiiti<m» whidi fit us to raise families, and meet 
tl^a feepeasibililifls of p<^tical freedom. And bcr» 
w#jyMtr» thai wiedbm, ex|»erienoe, and the highest 
d<!i^etoC interest in tbe Well being of Ibose to b» 
governed, are necessai^ qualifications iathoae who 
£9Teni« t Ihia goveraimeal has been sanctioned by 
ibSlalatof the Mend Uidonfor etexj wMte- 
il|ftdJiy«ad. their slaves. 

lie If e war againrt dinneiB^, or family goterifc- 
flMBt^ becauae it claims service, or labor of the Af* . 
xkum sUve.forJSfe^ittid nh^tcts him. to the control 
lOf a master, m«Bt weiot for the samaivasMLwage 
imc MUnst it foe «xftcting service or labor 'fr«m 
•onrcmldrAn^ And . sulijecliBg them to otir control 
wM they are twenty one toun oldt And mnit 
WW Qtyt .wa^ war agatmi m, governments whiek 
•Bwoti^n tOft Whie prlneiple, and ^ the sam» 
wiBg.ai every got^mmtnt has dana since the 
world began? And when this war is successful^ 



«ikM ttgaiast aU contn^ elxeept our own wills, iir 

*" ooa «oaseienee d the '4u^^ law'* Bible, wttt; 

Babe itny* gbvetiKneni left on earth to control^ 



ibft 



OK 9»ev«Bt any beiwfcom doing all Umt a d^vraved 
lUilitfd.lna^iptrbmpt Itim to do? - . 

tBui it ia said that sUn^ryis Hnjnat,*-4maamii^ as ' 
iltakMi^rom Ithe alaivp his laborL. and #ife control 
4>£hiftB84l^betb of irilich.it is said bebng to him. 
L«iruia<tittinil).i^ objeotuBt. Qn«tto£ What 
S»>uitiotf r LookainyS|^<tt ifl that rittae bj^ WhidI 



we give to every man that which is his due" — 
S^ack says "it is retribution"--which Bacon de- 
fines to be, "return accommodated to the action.*' 
Both definitions chum for the shrve^^^hether the 
whitemifidr, or the black Af^ieai»*'4W equit^ent 
for the service they reader) andtheiBidyiniMon to 
which they are siib^etcld. \n ..)•;.' t 

It id perfobt folty to ^dore the anatoer between 
the slhvecj of our iohili&en and that xyf the A^an - ^ 
— and claim for our children < a legal examj^on ' 
from di condition of dat^ry, as complete' and per- 
fectj. as. that of the Africam slave^ ' ' 

Toe service or labor of oiir child is legiiUy our 
mcney-^ws^.edii coerce this labor at home^We can * 
hire dut this labor to . ano^er^^r w^ can »elt it at ' 
any pride it will command in the market^^^nd by > 
sura tola wepaas tothepurcbaseriouradthorityto ) 
control our child, by all necessaiy uid proper 
means for that end, until hb is twenty one years 
old^ This, a^d no more, is tme ^ of the Amcan 
«lave^ ekoq^ to te^ Hie Ungib of time be serves. — ' 
The servioey or labetf of our slarve, iB'>ld?ally our 
money for Ufo:* 'The s^^ee^ or .li^or-orodr child • 
is ietfally our money for (twenty mie years. We 
can hire thd^ service or labor, of^dnir slave to-anoth- ' 
er, just as we can that of cup chiidr^or we can sell ' 
itforlifoyjustaaiweiean'thatjoflour<childfor<twen- ' 
tyKme years^^-and with this eervice ^ Isbdr we i 
pass to thepurefaasery onr authority to oohtrol our ^ 
slave, just as we do our .child*-*and by meads only ^ 
for that end, whi^ are necessary and proper; 

Now for tfaia service or tabor*-^and for oiis sub- r 
jection and oottrol-^what does the diild receive 
on the one hand, and what does the African slava 
receive on the other, that mietkes this sbcvery just? 
Uniees Hiey botii recite in Iseti^n <* what is aue* 
— or, "what is aooommodstted to the action,'' then 
this slavery of our chEdren and of Africans is mi> 
just. 

What dees our dbild reeeiva-at a oompenHiliom 
for bis labor and subjeotiOtt to our control for twen- 
ty one years? He receives a sleeplese and untiring 
watchcare from hja birth, night and day, in sick- • 
neas and in health, in proapmty and adTcrsity-^ 
until he is twenty-one years old. He receives also 
an exemption from all care;-*tfood to eat, and rai- 
ment to put an ; a Jiome to shield lum^ and a hand 
to d^ena him ; a teacher to instruct add a friend 
to restrain him ; until his mental and phyaical na- 
ture is sufficiently dev^ped, and his character ' 
and habits sufficiently form^, to take the respon- 
sibilitiesiof lifo on bunself ; ot in other words, ta 
provide for, and tot«ni a fomily, and meet thn 
demands bf pofit&d freedom* Vor aH of tiii»~ 
which commences iWitbbia first breath, and inler- 
mits not for amommitt-akat haaibritnabjact th« 
formation of character^ and the anquiiitiMi nf bab- 
ita, wfaic^ wiU! make him nhlessin0tto.himaetf and 
the world ; thh. parmt raceivee-abont ^ight year* • 
sertioe> and the most of .that woctb but. little^ 
frotai the foet that skiH and strength bMre first t« 
be acquired for every i a^ies «f litbdr ic^h has * 
any valne to the parent for the pttimk, or to thn . 
child hereafter. 

Kow to say that this diihl doei notredeiviein all . 
this, more than justice demands^ td a. reward for > 
his service oi:{l$Dor,.an4 fo^his filial obedLenoe, ^ • 
what no nmn cian eay twbo destrtf td bonokr his own 
underttandiag.^ : If ithese views be UorraM as r^ 
gards ooir children, then the sldtco^ tawMch they 
ari^ anbjected fo»'tweii4y (nkoycAtis Is .not nnjust-^ 
and M* alnvety for tnveMvKfeie.ye^aeteidibe justyi 
upon.'tim graimdi'ihat the sinive ranennB what ifi|p 
his dner'Muid ^at^ in afarm'tetdoiiHBiedated«> 
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the adtion,Vi or .sitfriof rendered,, tfi^ififolla _ 
thattriavery for a^longer tune^'^ioun >lh(ei whole tnfil 
lifeT^may for the sfmareasen^be nnstako^. ^ il 
oThe Almighty haaaubiieoted all oiJA^Mte^'a^vamM 
terity to a state of slavery, ae they unm bbmilnttn 
tbawerid. Inskeadofniving jthfiiiiittttbe«rhivth<T 
fUigT«WamatnsityA&iirendem| wbioh ifm§g 

'. ' , ' 1 ■ ', . ■ 00 sill 

• t . .M -. j<-^ '' ' '1 ' i?>o(di 



ft 

easv for inlinKe wiadem luid Ahiii|rhtT pcMrer^ H^ mote fai« tmn f^ood; anil lAi«t of the State; andt* 
oraained helptessneas at their birth-^eiegated continue that state of slavery or servStude for anj 
power, to Adam to rule orer them — and then bj a length of time which the State thinks will best 
necessitjr growinj^ out of this helplessness^ com- sulwerve this end. This slarery to the State mar 
polled him to take charge of them until their phys- consist in rendering service or labor in the peni- 
ical and intellectual natures could be educated to tentiarj, in the work-house, or to a domestic mas- 
take charge of themselros. ter for a price to the State which he shall par for 
The Dirine constitution of things on which so- this serTice, which belongs of ri^ht tq. the ^tate. 
Gial happiness and prosperity are made to depend; All this shows that the reason for which persons 
is ada}>ted to this condition of helpless depen- should be subjected to slavery in any form, for 
denee at our birth, and the want of equality in limited or unlimited periods, ^because they are 
every individual of the species. In this constitu- unfit to use freedom as a good to themselves, in 
tion of things there is a harmonious blendine of subserviency to the good of the community, 
nnequals. Instead of created e^itai*^ which aoes We have shown why slavery was just to mi- 
not exist among men — and which can be found uots; that tiiev received as much, or more than 
nowhere — we timl created ineqifalUy everywhere — they were justly entitled to; and in a form best 
and this in»^[uality among men, is made of God to accommodated to the s^vice and subjection ren- 
be the cohenve dement yimich. binds all together in dered,^ as mn equivalent for it.^ It remains to be 
the sodftl body — so thai the he^ cannot say to shown that domestic slavery for life, is just and 
the fe^t, I have no need of thee — so that the least proper for the African raco— because they are not 
honorable, and the m«>st honorable, make up but auaiified to use political freedom, and because 
one social body without any schism — all the mem- tney receive the niU due for this service and la- 
bers equally needful and harmoniously blending bor — and that in a form accommodated to the ser- 
in, the production of results which can never be vice they pay for it. 



reachea by the control of any jMrinciple, which 
refuses suoordination, subjection, ami dependence 
•mong the various members. 
In the family, which is the oldest and most im- 



The Afi'icanraoe is constitutionally inferior to 
to the white race. Experience proves this in all 
the conditions and countries they have ever occu- 
pied. The African has left no memorial which ' 
portant social' organization, inequality in every proves his capacity to improve,, unaided by a su- 
retpect, is found to exist among all the members, perior race, or to progress when improve- 
Some have endowments to advance the general ment has been given him. There is a great phjm- ' 
wdfare— some are so dwarfed as to be incapable ical, moral and intellectual difference TOtween the 
of* a higher function that that of executing what two races. The tendency upon eaeh race of the 
aiwtfaer contrives— some have powers fitting them same set of circumstances, does not dimiatsh, but - 
foi* rontpot — others have qualities fitting tt^m for increases this difference through life. The age of 
humble submission and grateful dependence. In twenty'One, which gives bodily maturity to both, 
thk Mo«t ancient oi^anization, experience unfolds developes moral and intellectual manhood in the • 
the-prtn^plesfor coi^trueting a social body out of white race, while the African remains at the end 
paj'ts nnequftl — by which each member shall be of that time, a mere child in intellectual and moral 
reodef ed useful— ^made a contributor to the gene* • developement, perfectly incapaMe of pertofming ' 
rol welfare-^-and a partaker in the general result thogreat-functionsof social life* By nature tie fe 
toiihef nil amount of his due. ' contented every where in dcstituticm, until want' 

It is in the family that individuals leeam depen- pindies him. In freedom, he cannot be educated 
d4nce wpon «acA other — how they can help each to provide for his present wantst^-muoh less to lajr 
otlKr-^and how they can injure each other. It is by iiim in store tor the ftiture. It is the present 
here that our moral nature is trained to ''weep only that excdtes him to action. No wiges wiU 
with tkem that weep," and to "rejoice with tiiem secure habitual and continued labor from him, 
them that do rejoice." Here we learn to love while he is fi^e to consult his own will. He ca» 
eadi otker, and to be gt>atefoi. Here the kind imitate, bnt cannot- originate any thing. He Oaa 
oitises have been practised which bind the heart execute Irat caimot contrive. By nature he is af-, 
o^-^e grown man ta the decrepitude of him who foctiana*€f to his master, and if hie has a goed one/ 
hat watched his im&ncy''<"^hidi controlled his witt serrate from wife and childreir, sooner tbaa' ' 
bevhoDd-^andelevaled^iu to manhood. It is on from him; so will awif^ iVom her husband tmd^- 
this theatre that the thrilliaiflr events, and oheering ckildrea. Bt intuitively looks up to the enpetior r 
rtoiinifloences, have bete acted which bind broths race for control and protection, in slavery k*- 
ea to brutfaer, and sifter to elster, children to fta^ jield»' hearty submission to Mithority^ Mid is aa^- 
rentr, and man to man. It is here we learn the proud of a rich master, as if his mastei^s WMdtk 
iraro«iire of -inectpcttit^y whkh di§qual<ijfie» fw .^e was ail his own. ' fie inistiDetively turns fh)nv the 
higher responiilniitiesof politiealand constitntieir* poo^ white man unless be shows by lufl manueTV - 
ak&e«k)m ; and it is pre-eminently true, that tbna that he hat been well raised. The slave looks w^t^ 
school alone, can teach us the measure of freedom diagust ^on the free negro, because of his poyer^ 
wiMirwhi^ the African slave can be invested ty and rags, nnd because he lades those qtuiiitiee^^ 
consistentij with his own g^d and tiiat of the which entitle freedom to respect. At a ^efient' 
omvnmutj, Tboknoi ledge thus garaed testifies rale, he refuses Uiarrkt^ with» free negro, b»-i 
tfaotthe a<HB«3tic«lavery<H the United States^ac-' cmte «f his merited de^adalion in eocietv. The- 
cerdsfto him all the freedom that is justly due to shvree have no aspirationt foi; political freedon^ * 
hira, or that eoold be ao6orded on christian prin* or freedom oi any kind except freedom to do ne^ * 
ci}>ie»— «nd that be tbould be held in that oondi-^ ing. 

tiou until Mb pi^ilage has developed the*requisite ' A universal tendency is seen in these slaves iwfao 

fsaUtioatioiM for usmg more enlarged freedom. have been advanced in civHizati(», to retrOffyade- 

•The white child is held to ser^ce and control under the influence of freedom when it is betwywed 

SBtil he is supposed to br qualified to use poUtical on them; and this tendency is fieldooi arrested UBtU 

ttid constitutional freedom. This freedom, when it reaches the lowest level. It Vfouhi be difftoul^^ 

it if accorded to him at the age of twenty ^one, is to find an exception to this general rule, and more 

aioeord«:d on the supposition that he is qualifiea to so, to find an instance of progvessive improvement 

QM it. If npMi trial, however, this supposition after freedom it obtahied. (nie trait in their ch«p- 

piovea to be ftmistakein the cate of an individual, aoter in the United States corretpondtiiD « remark- 

tkt Stale reserves to herself theright to wi^draw aMe degree with their natiye .ohuracter ^ Afr^ 

thia constitutional and political freedom, and to ca; that is, an affectionate loyalty to their master. 

■ subject him to such a system of slavery or servi- They will stand b^ him here, ana in Africa to the 

u in her judgment ia best adapted to pro- deatn against foreign egej;^e|. ^^J[f&^^^ 



Revolution, and in that of 1812 they stood by their 
master's defenceless wives and chilcken, as a wall 
of fire for their protection and defence ajcainst the 
Brltisih and Tories. The same fidelity was shown 
by them i^n the late attempt to alienate them at 
Harper's Ferry. They form an exception in this 
respect to all other races of men. Their loyalty 
may bo measured by their amount of intelligence. 
Their intelligence has regularly progressed since 
they first landed on this continent. As their in- 
telligence increases, so does their devotion to the 
white race, and to the relation they sustain ta that 
race. Hence, at the present time, a large per 
cent, of African intelligence repudiates ireedom, 
and for reasons so se^8ible and so unanswerable, 
as to make misguided philanthropy blush for its 
want of sound,, practical, common sense. Their 
answer to the sophistry of this spurious benevo- 
lence is always at hand, and will continue to 
be so, ^as long as free negroes are to be 
found in their present condition everywhere 
on the fflobe. They have acquired a pretty 
' correct knowledge of what they cannot see 
' at a distance, and that confirms them in the opin- 
ion they have formed from what they do see 
around them — and that opinion is, that as a race, 
the protection, control, and social advantages of 
' the white race, is a positive necessity to them, and 
that it is wof th more to them as a rac^e, than their 
^ service or labor can be to the white race, after 
;^ abstracting for themselves a full supply for every 
want during the vicissitudes of an entire life. Xnd 
,.with the permissi5n and encouragement of their 
'; masters, they VfQ^ld exterminate the agents who 
; 0ome among us to alienate them froth their aUe- 

l^ance, 
* ^ My purpose thus far has been to show that Af- 
rican slavery in the tTniled States is a social and 
. political nedessity, and to show that it is just to ^e 
' Afri(^ans, as It accords to him in a form best adapt- 
. ed to his nature, more than an equivalent for nis 
; service, or labor — and that it is in accordance with 
' the oKligiBition to *'do good to all men"— and to 
;:."do t9 others a^ we would th^y shonld do unto 

I If the question of enslaving f;ree Africans on the 
l,,i^htinent of A/rica, was an open one^ it would %id 
1 ms before deciding it, to sni>po8e a case, A free 
., African infant on that continent— endowed with 

, the intelligence of manhood, is approached by one, 
. /if iiie white, race— who proposes hereditary bon- 
dage to him and His posterity, and as an equiya- 
1 jtait ifi him tor the loss of hialiDerty, offers him the 

'following eompensatio|i : If you- will allow- me 
3 J^ ^trol yopi^and your posterity, I wiU give you 
^|n. return wtf^t wiU be worth more to yo* and to 
/ihem^ thanjrour freedom and the avails 4)f your 
.labor. I wi^ guiirantee to you and to them, from 
., the qradle ui^il deat^i the benefit of alTthe en- 
dowments of the white race, in the following p»r- 
^ iiculars: l*ipsi, an unoeasing watchcare shall be 
_g«iven. to youx: persons; second, the best medical 
pi^iU, sljiaU be furnished you w^^en sickj third, the 
] ji)est suironvjdiiigs of j^ympathy and kindness shall 
. 3t>je secured to you wnen amicted; fourth, good 
^^omes. and houses secure4 to you for life; fifth, 
.^ good, and suitable clothing shall be furnished yon 

,to put ojp;, sixth, Tou^ shall Hftve ^ bountiful 
1 ^supply of food at au times to eatj seventh^ vou 
^^ballpe protected from insult and u^juryj eighth, 
1^ you shall be relieved from aU anxious care; ninth. 

Eihall be shielded from the perils of war, and 
(urdeas of government; tenth, you shall be 
shed with gospel instruction; eleventh, you 
shall enjoy the bene^ts and blessings of the best 
school in the worlds that of domestic association 
for life with a superior order of honorable and cul- 
tivated men and^ women. , py their . example, and 
".^ their superior intellects, you will learn l^sons of 
^^ more, re^ value to you tban all the books and 
. sebool masters o^.the globe eould ever teach you, 



while you stand in any other relation to this supe- 
rior race, than that oi being a part and parcel of 
their family, working for their benefit, and subjec- 
ted, to their control and government. This control 
and government is the same to which their chil- 
dren are subjected, while being trained up to ma- 
turity and manhood. If you cannot reach the 
same' attainments they do, you can make yourself 
welcome as a part of their families, by the dis- 
charge of 3^our duty, and can share with them in 
all the advantaffes which can rightfully be accord- 
ed to your attainments. And all the progressive 
attainments you may make in this school, shall con- 
tinue to be rewarded witlf the advantages which 
justice may claim for them. 

This young African subsequently replies: Since 
your proposal, I have had a review ot the world's^ 
nistory, covering a period of more than three 
thousand years. During all this time, I have 
seen that my race in Africa — so prolific in every 
thing that makes up the catalogue of human com- 
fort, with all the avantages of a climate pecu-- 
liarly adapted to the health of my race, — ^yet I 
have seen that they have remained a mass of moral 
degradation and stolid ignorance, sinking lower 
and lower in the scale or intelligence and civiliza- 
tion, until, upon its southern half (stretchin'r 
from the Eauator to the Cape of Good Hope -.ul 
knowlege or God, of immortality, of sin. of right 
and wrong, of heaven and hell, which origin ally 
they must have brought with them, is entirely 
lost; and instead of settled homeji to raise their 
children, and an organized system to supply their 
wants and protect their lives, they have become^ 
by day, homdess, roving vagabonds, picking up- 



bodies. WhUe its northern half, stretching frdto 
the Equator to the Mediteranean, with slight ex- 
ceptions, is one great grave ya^, enclosing in- 
numbered millions^pf the dead of n^y race, who 
have been sacrificed by war iind famine for tbe 
privilege of making slaves of their brothers and 
listers, and their own children,— without the slight- 
est advance in civilization. 

I have learned also from the Christian's BibU 
that the Beimg who made this world, once d^ 
stroyed by a flood of water, all its inhabitants for 
their wickedness, except one man named Koali. 
and his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and 
their wives. Ham my father was a compound of 
beastly wickedness. I learned from this Book 
that tnese three sons were types of nations, thai 
were to spring from tbem to repeople the eart^. 
The descendants of Shem were to be distinguish- 
ed for the blessed God they worshipped, whose 
character and p^fectlons it wais thefr mission to 
make kniown to all others ; and that the descend- 
dants of 9am, my father, were mjide their ser- 
vants. The descendants of Japheth, were distin- 
guished for a progressive inteliij^ence, and a com- 
manding influence upon the destinies pf the world* 
These qualities were to give them domihion in 
the tents of Shem, and the descendants of Ham 
were made thefr servai^ta. And this future eleva- 
tion of Japheth to the dominion of the wprld, WM 
to harmonize with supreme reverence for that 
God, whom they had been brought to know by 
dwelling in the tents of Khem, whose God was thie 
eternal 1 AH, and not dumb idols. 

The descendants Of Ham, the beastly and de- 
graded son of Noah, were subiected to a degraded 
servitude to Shem and Japhew. 

After this I learned that slavery was spread' 
over the whole globe, embracing the deseendants of 
Shem, Ham and Japheth. I learned also, that 
subsequently, freedom was extended in many na- 
tions to tbe descendants of Shem and Japneth, 
aiid last of all, to some of the descendants m 
Ham^ my father. I was astonished at the result. 
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The ewandpated descendants of Shem and Ja- 

Eheth, invariably made progress, and reacbed 
igher attainments in freedom. My race, invari- 
ably retrograded from the position they had 
reached under the enlightened control of Shem, 
or 4aphetfa. , The invariable tendency of freedom 
was to sink them to thp level of their original 
degradatlfm. 

Sow, 1 will not make u decision fnr this jounp^ 
Africnnj^ un t li cniit inej) t of A fric; a >— b u t 1 w ill #9^ v , 
thiit aUenlighEfnefl maiih^md. which iJiinks it uji- 

Cr nnd aint'iil to i^utij^ut auch helijit'i^ and hnfii^ 
jnoral aoi] social dL-m^adutiaHi tn int^^Ui^t^nt 
I huiitari cojjJrul, and ty invyst it it ith tht^ 



, iQcriiiLl and rtUffipm advantiq^ei? of the slavery of 
thia Union— tl^hnno^s tUi^ htiman undurdtandlnp, 
tbts b^jst xiwtlju^tj^ tif our natart^ and i? uttt-dy hji- 
fit to t^Lkg' char^e'of a.Q^iiun^B wdfure, 
I The ijictnve drairw cgtpreKi^is sober hi*ttn'iciil 
I Irutlj wiib retjpcct in IIi»ni'« sons v^-hen inVeatf ^1 
with fxtH^dpii] op th(! imot lumd, and Ann^iitnin 
lioD^a^fc pn tiifi other, I^Jjujcptinrt* may btf fount! 
t^ thu gen&iftl (uk ofgt/od treatment Ui Uic alavti 
in thv united Bta,ioe;,— po tbev may in all the iv^i- 
iion^ dxiatiniF an]9f:|ff uii-n^ fhfi r^XttUm ^f bv^ 
Ibaqd aud wit a iitjoind secure kindue;^ to the wife; 
yet die per cent* of husbands, where elaver)' duett 
, not tiiti^t, who abu^ thidr authority tind ijfgtvet 
thyirdut^' to their wivos, I atit ditwu tmm oil the 
iiilbrwatiqn I cab get. aa (jrefiiter tlian the per eunt. 
1 ,i^>f luast£^rH at the houth wl^u abq.iu their atithori- 
*y and n^gl!?Gt their dutv to their alaraa- ^Tbe 
, Iter ceait of fujhersj wUnin the rati{ft; yf eidu- 
I iiTtf.free^ui, wbft abuse thvujf anth^jrity over their 
, cliiidrfjQ^ or wh^ nsu: it without etgnvd to the- 
oLject for whk^h it was gi^ven of Gnd, I set.dnwn, 
thtia *11 the a^i4 I cj^i cptnmimdi as greater than 
, tUo^icr cent, (if Southern maisterfj who do ilic 
, fame thin§ tti their eUvea. The per eent, of fyi^e 
I white fa wilier At thp north, for whtise comfort ll^iire 
^jia not (it regular aud proper provision made 
by their domestic heads, ija ginjate'r than the num- 
•>-'fe "f al^vc f^miUcB, Vihos^e j^outl^L'in ma^ter^ hnve 
, friled^ lit iqcUse s iich a pro vision to ^ them , T tu- p i? r 
.. pfifLt of white fiu nil 1 1;.-^, ^L^^ whq-i*; coiuditiun in intan- 
cjj tiJcl;ne$i5, liod oM tij^c, there ia notsiiitablif madi^ 
j cal aid 4nd i^yiiij^atheUo attention provldod by tht ir 
I , dp m e'jji tic b L-a rl , id j tt iXiaji?, ni any th a urinn J 1 1 mes 
^ CTeater at Un; KueLh, tbaxi the iht cent of etaive 
jljUpiHett Ti^bo are miprutided dt Iheir southern 
masters with thuse iiidlsppDjiable Blt^seing?, .4"^*^" IT 
'.Xoiir jB ill ions of e^laves at tTie ftouth there is not on ^^ 
^'pauper, although (ine-fburtU.uf tbtirliTes they are 
^JkislplesB^ either from tlR' wi^aknesa of infancy ^ or 
^ th e i fill r out I ca c^f old age. At th e n (,ir th , evLTy sct- 
epth family is withontft hom*?^ and la thu cities, 
o^e-fifth of tht^ perbhoiu^ muit receiteh&tp or perish; 
while four mUHont of slftv^JB at the aouth havj^^ood 
hotDeSj and thrco plentifsil meaU of good food prt^- 
, tided for Ibem, by their Enastera, eTory day — With 
j^ comfortable cloth mp, aod an unlijnittfd supply of 
,fUelTo'r flrt'fl, Lo winter, i^uch a proTision aH^thi?, 
Iia« UETcr been J^ecurtd to any etju'al number of 
'free laborers m th^ globe* Tl la perfect! v' horri- 
fying loa J^gutberii^laTC ownar^to read t(ie itatis- 
ties of pot<^f ty. yicc^ aod suffeno|T^ where moner 
is the master or labor. The eI^UI aud industry of 
tha white raCc in gentralj justly &o title thern 
J to a tcstoforiable pfovlslon for Itfe— but^ withio 
the houndii^les af ojc<ilu*iFL^ freed i^n^? eupidltv, 
and Hie powtT of inoney^ wtlbhold it &% *iooja as 
the supply of free labor cs coeds- the demands of 
^ CApltaL That wf^te ^f thijigs fiften happens 
""wUh slave labt^r and eapit^t at tbo South; but 
'*lhesn^ thti slave* ii wftge^ are not di mini shed : nin- 
thcr iji he di^iminmd tn periah of want, or to iell 
lunipclf to work wicbeffne^. 

Skveiy. 0!' cunfjol bv the will of another, in 
some form, and to the extent which varying cir- 
cumstances make proper, is riow, and has been in 
ftll ages, an indispensable necessity. Too Urge a 



measure or too great an abridgment of liberty is 
equally fatal to the welfare of a people and to the 
happiness of individuals. The elementary princi- 
ple which should control a wise settlement of the 
proper amount of freedom to classes or individu- 
als, under any form of government, whether fami- 
ly, state, or federal, is best learned in rearing and 
gov orni u g a fan, Uy . H ei' i ■ v x} t v ri l' o ee be e o ines th e 
hasLs of thr'f"! y ; and in«t thfimy tho batii* of prac- 
tice* Umvit wt leain that of tlje white race, in the 
highest forms of civilisation, about seven eigbthff of" 
thi^ numher to hL' governed, are aubjoctcd without 
ihejr c unseat in auy form^ to the cciritrol and ffov- 
ei'umL'nt of about ooo ei^hdi of the lodjiViiroali! 
who make up thfj famibJein or stateij. One half 
being femaieSj are eo subieeted for life; and three 
fourth*^ of tho otlier halt, being minor*, are so 
sjubjeetrd for a term of years. The rcmainin|f 
foui'th, are all Ihat ean be'jiaidj inaoy sensn of tb^ 
word J to be ^overntHJ by thHr own wills — aild, 
when formtd mto state?, "ibcy are tiaveSj or what 
iathesatjiL^ the i^aoje thingj ar?? &ubjact«^d to tbe 
control [jf thE^ir own states law, and are as liable to 
. i^s burdc:i]3 and penalties an. any other elaaa of 
p^rsoofl* The reason and the propriety of cnuta- 
ving or con troll ing tbig large majority b^- this 
small niinority, aroHoobvioug, that nogovoiiimf^nt 
Within the pali^ of chrifltJao ciffili^ation hafe eter 
been conHtrotiL^d with oat being controle^ by Uie 
reason wnieh makes it piopor. What ^s thatr^ra* 
BOO 7 4 "/that t^e portion {h^» rxdaded frdm 
the governmg power, are not qu all tied t3 exercise 
this power^ with safety to themselves or otbers, — - 
In that rfi^'^tiflliTttitf /I'fjii, thf proyrict^ is fouH^ of 
withholdiug thw power frWra lliem ; and of aabj^tv- 
^Ing ttitTn to the control of thoa^ wIjo are qtialint^ 
io govern. In thl-s Fitatt of fact* — disclosed by tht* 
^Kperienee of all ages — oi iginate alt tl3(5^ Va|-yttig 
forms of involnolary servitud'^ timmd aiiiOHg mdn» 
Theprincipjles of right4*ousnes!^ lend their full sanc- 
tion to the rootrol which Gobdrdinatts individual 
frc'^lom to tlie euneral ^fiod — and aecordi tQ In- 
dividuals^ oiily the amfniot tbey can um m a^ood, 
By thift statitfard of nit^'asuring the np;ht inia fti€ 
W I'OH g if! ft^l ate ry^of freAd oio , an d of g< > vr m meii^ — 
African slavery io the Uiiited ^tatca ought ttib# 
tested. Whenever it in so t(^yted, it will ln' found 
tb be right &>r the ^hite racs^ — ^jn^t and htinians 
fbr the filacft: rftc^f— <^tpcdient and proper for boJtK 
raQcn — and in accordance with tbehigbe#t req^^l^ 
Nihilities of chrL^tlan freetoiC'n. ' ' ' ' 

$0 far fld the enpacity of the Jtfrlc^Ti hai jr«t 
been devdopi^d^ we hav^ no reason to believe tfiey 
tan retain the blefeaiiiga of eivUiiwtion and th* 
goppel which we have plven ttiem^ whitn our cook 
trol and protection ar6 withdrawn* Th^evideniw 
which sustainjt this co net up Ion, i tares the civilized 
world in the fact?T litp th[^ ptitJ in fhf^ heat^en*.'"^^ 

On this continent, at an early stage of our bite- 
toryi well meant etfbrt* were permitted in tb» 
provideuc* of (iod | the object of which was;' to 
blebs Ham's race by releasing them from out* <*<rti- 
trol, and giving them freEfdom* Thone efft^rls 
have gon^ on among well tn craning men fbr mcj^a 
than two centu^es. For the whole of thb tini©, 
faet^ have been accamnlatlDg which prove Uteir 
/rv^dffm tfi be a ewr*t / both to them andthewbfia 
ra:ce. t^till^ additional aidp^ puggc«tpd by bentjvo- 
lence^ have been resorted ti^ by good mt'n fn the 
alaye States, to makr? the eiprriment ^uccossf^l^ 
until the demotistration Mjema coitiplcte j that 
fi'eedoni to theui is a cnr&e on this continent, aitd 
^v«r^ where else cm the globe. Thcf^T ntilirfng ef- 
forts on the part of beDevolent individttal?, have 
been in Mlent progrtis? in the sJav^Htate?— and are 
but little known By tho^e at a distanoe. Thdr 
void! is the voice of God. Jffr thnw prof^himit <« 
tt#, that in fftt-w r^orii^ *re nfe nrfirrttr^ rtjftin^* tlU 
fixed plan. Misguided philanthrophy how6yer, 
still found excuses for the failure. That failure, it 
was thought, would not havQ taken plftce upon ft 
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fair field for the experiment. To meet this be- 
' witching blindness of benevolent slayebolders at 
the South, God in His providence has tolerated 
the, selef^^jbon. of ph^^^ different theatres, more favo- 
rably gituatedvUpon which tjb ijftft^theexpe^imetrt 
on a lar^e scale. J wo pf th^,'"he surrounded 
with thp overflQ wings of sympathr, aijd, and coun- 
»^U \>y^ three of the most pjiwcrful nations of the 
earth. r 

fi^ i/amaica, que hunfilred millions of dollars was 
/ paid to the owner? of Ham's descendants in that 
f iiJand by the. English government,, to release from 
bondagie a set of well led laborers — who were sup- 
plying their own wants, rendering a remunerating 
income to theirowners,and aneedmlsupj)ly of trop- 
ical productions for the wants of the mother coun- 
try, ^ere, the experiment was thoughtfully made, 
jmdaurrqunded by a wise forecast, that seemed to 
lil'J ^'(dlldni.L: iu'fallurt?. 'Iliti Luid Was owned by the 
wMtQ ^JlC^* — tlieij- fur mi* wi>ri; all. in good order — 
on th^^ ra.riE3, tht^rc was a suppty oi good houses 
• — 111 tb.i'^cj houjjL^E, tbe £lavL>fl had lived and reared 
thtiir finnjlit?E?— Uiejfe raimjj wci t^ supplied with the 
touU and machinery necessary fnr .their successful 
cniUiva.tloa— aiid to the use of these tools and this 
machiaory^ the alftvea bad bt!<-n accustomed since 
ehildhQuJ. Thtse farms — tlu3 houses on theip — 
the toola apd m^chiotry — ivith the supertision of 
the own^r— vrai^ the capital which England said, 
and boliE^v^^d, was to be render red more valuable 
by free, than by nlrtve liihitr. On every farm, the 
n^e^ii^d Biipply uf labtir was t(> hu found. A moral 
^araotect ^^as f^iveii to the laborer, that capital 
3u)uld not oppree? btm ; bifCJiUise the demand of 
eamtiil f<ir labor^ ghmuld aliraje be kept greater 
in that Ulaud than tin? hu^jply. Of course, capital 
would bi' (?riir]pLJU'4l Lif |Tivo llio bighest price for 
labor which a small lotuiij uf profit would allow* 
IfThat has been the result of this well arranged 
experiment, to give freedom to this race of people? 
Homes were ready for every one of them — homes 
too in which they were raised — the highest price 
fpr labor awaitea evq^fy one of them who would 
work — a powerful and sympathetic government 
ttirew her shield around them — the avails of their 
labor were secured to them— ^with assurance doub- 
\j sure that merit phould have everything accor- 
•ded to it which lustice could demandf. I ask again 
what has been tne result of this well arranged and 
costly experinaent, to give freedom to Ham's de- 
■aOBfiaaiitsT. The result is, according to reports 
lojade to the Ens^lish parliament (by abolition 
iitfhl;>ers sent in oiffprent years from their . own 
ifJ^jT-to make a strict personal examination) that 
tne export of sugar in a short time, had fallen off 
fcm^warda of six hundred millions, to two thon- 
jand pounds — and very soon after, to nothing — and 
t^f^feT,ery other product of labor had shared the 
a^e.ipRte. That toe ^trmshad growtiover iubush- 
^I^I^at the ditcher were filled up— that the roads 
were Impassable — that the machinery was rusting 
aad r^^ unused— that the houses were surronn- 
4^ with. brusik wood and trees which nearly con- 
4|^e4 ihem^— that thousands of negroes were hot-, 
^mg ar^ndthe towns on the coast in. destitution 
^gdaiarvauoa — whose existence was a mystery, 
as none could account for it^that others had re- 
tx^aled from civjiization and the reach of law,.^ 
tj^nountains, wherer they were living in savage 
loj^ beastly degradation on roots and herbs — and 
mai> ijo prioe would secure labor. That the value 
^ipaX estate was reduced according to an assesa- 
Bwnt, twelve millions in a very short time — in 
i^rt, that the island, and the negroes were ruined 
-Qlil^ss eflScient control in some form was reassumed 
mrtheir well meaning but mj|guided benefactors. 
>rThe second experiment, to which allusion has 
/ hwn made, is the one in Africa. The best materi- 
^ ala tp be lound among the free negroes of the 
Tlnited States were selected for this experiment. 
,M4Qng and anxloudlj- in our count.v bad the 



highest order of minds — the purest philanthropy 
r— the most disinterested patriotism, and the most 
yBlf-sacrificing benevolence — sought to do good to 
this race of people, au4,to originate and put in 
operation a ptacjticat plan fiW ikevaMAg' ikbeat to ' 
the blessings of a bighei*' dvilizatioD, and a- more ' 
enlarged freedom, oi^ self control. Fop accompiish- ^ 
in^ their desires, these irreat men, so distiignished » 
in the world's history for disinterested' goodness, 
met in the city of Wa^hftigton ih 181d*-and after/ 
mature deliberation, adopted a plaii for carryingjf 
out their wishes by the agency of an Organization ' 
which they called "The American Colonization So- 
ciety.'* Their purpose was, to aid free persons of-. 
c61or to settle a colony or oolohies in Africa. Int 
pursuance of this plan, they raised by velontarr i 
contribution a sufficient fund — employed citable- 
agents to explore the coadt — and finally purchased) 
of the natives on that conthient, a territory' large « 
enough for the settlement of every negro, tree and : 
bond, in ^e Unfted State*. . ■ 't 

To this well selected home — ^rSoh in Boil-^^^aln^ • 
brious in climate — ^atid highly - adapted to oom- . 
mercie — ^they conimenced traasportuig such of! 
Ham's descendants in the United States as were* 
most adyancedin cirilization — public sfiirit^and* 
intelligence. 
- So great was the desire of Sonthem phfla&thro- 
plsts to succeed in this ei^ertmeBt, that through 
their influence, indirect aid was obtained from 
the federal government, to sustain the infiint oolo> 
ny against the bostile natives,. Places of defence 
werebuilt by the aid of our triors— ^and the pres- 
ence of our war ships afforded tecuritir against 
aggression. 

The passage of the emigrants to their new home 
— six months provision when they arrived ther^-< 
lands surveyed and ready for settlemeni— hospitalf 
for the sick — and medical aid for their assistance ' 
— ^were all thoughtful^ arranged and secured to 
them by llhese noble hearted men. But the above 
catalogue of bounty, falls far short of the whole- 
souled oenevolence and forethought which charao* 
terized their efforts. The society and its inflxRtace ' 
secured for the colonists, all kinds of tools to culti- 
vate their fields, carts and wagons for the use of 
thei,r farms^ steam mills to saw their lumber, to 
^rind their grain, and to manufacture tbeir cana 
mto sugar and molasses, draft anioials to plough • 
their land, arms to defend their pertoaa 1^ land, 
and ships for their commerce by aetu> 

They provided for them a goverament free of" 
charge, and i^ecured for them, eithev ^dii-e^tly or 
indirectly — school houses and teachers tor their 
children-T-churchee in which to worship Ood-^^Bi- 
bfes and preachers to teadh them the way to he»* 
ven —books filled with instruction on alleuiti^le 
subjecfs — printing papers \o diftise lmowlBdffe«— 
doming for their bodies-'^and' aSbotibn4te> and en* t 
lightened couusel for ihnip miAds. ' Thoucaokte of* 
hearts, in all parts of our country asceikledto GkMlr> 
for their success — and followed them to their new ' 
homes. In ev^ry form of benevolence. 0«r'fioT-J. 
ernment has ihdirectl)« xe^vreA tfaciiiianijik. itdbtill^> 
ty and violence, at a» ejepemw, if facN^'astimated,' 
that would reach many miUiontctf ddllara. , Everyi 
motive wa9 (|tii(ikened iflto'adlivityrwiuohiCouMbe< 
awakened in their hearts,* for the - regenariltion of 
AHca, and their own progroes in ohristiali ctvlli*' 
zation. ' " ' ^ . : • *)-, 

dould a better theatre have been aelected^-^oooldt 
better materials have been seeured to ooeupy it •— 
could wiser and better eoansellors hare b^n eeleo^ 
ted on the ^lobe, to guide their infant movementi^ 
in the mission of eeff improvement, and Afrieaa 
redemption? 

The noblest branch of Japheth's deieendaot»>-«i 
who had been so long accustomed to progress «ola 
this continent, were slow to doubt tthe sncoeas of 
tnis experiment, and eonid nc patiently and wisfa^ 
ly weigh the erlaenoe time De^aa to lurnisa, tmai 
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itf Buccess was doubtfuL Whether bj deiign or One of the ordinances of God is^ that man ^aQ 
not,disooaraging facts were withheld from the pub- eat bread in the sweat of his face, that is, that he 
lie, and flattering pictures of success weregirento shall belabor, contribute his share to the common 
the world. stock of supplj for human wants. Christ has or- 

Our country was made familiar bj the press, dained that in his kingdom, no man shall eat nn- 
with comparisons between this, and other coloni- less he work. We hare sent Ham's descendants to 
sing experiments, with a large balance in favor of Africa to raise and gorern families, and to assume 
Lib3ria. Yet in 1843^ more than twenty ^ears the higher respons&ilities of organizing and gor- 
after the settlement of the colon j, their statistics erning states. From the best authenticated tacts 
showed that the arerago quantity of land cultira- we can gain, we are obliged to belieye th^ are not 
ted in this agricultural colony (including town ouaUfiea to do either, because they will not pep- 
lots) was about one third of an acre per nead — K)rm voluntary labor. Among Ham's race in free- 
aad that not a single draft animal— plow, wagon, dom, here and elsewhere, there are but a few indi- 
or cart, was used at that time for any purpose — vidi^b who are willing to labor continuously for 
that no farming tool was used, except a bill-hook the support of a family. No people can multiply 
and hoe. That the machinery sent them to saw and raise families, unless they have homes, and are 
their lumber — grind their grain, and manufiacture well fed. In the Northern States, in Jamaica, and 
their cane into sugar and molasses, and the tools in Liberia, the deaths, among the free blacks,, 
•ent them to cultivate their lands, were then rus- steadily exceed the births. The slaves at the South 
tliJg sod rotting unused. The colonists have at all multiply faster than the white race at the North, 
times affirmed tnat the soil was exceedingly produc- y^n the field of experiment there is another that\ 
tive, yet their onstom-house, at that time, repor- /Reserves our notice. In Hayti, the slaves were 
ted not a single article exported from Liberia, emancipated by the assembly of Prance in 1T9S.— 
which was produced by the labor of the colonists. In the same year they slaughtered the white race. 
The articles for which their soil was peculiarly and appropriated to themselves the invested wealA ,. 
adapted, such as tobacco, breadstuffs, cotton, cot- of the island. This island had been in a most pros- 
fee, sugar, molasses, potatoes Ac, were imported perous condition before that event. Its exported 
from abroad; And so was their meat. All these ar- productions had been immense. From that time 
tides commanded high prices in their own market, its productions declined, and from the address of 
prrices, which ought to have induced their cultiva- their President last year, they have reached the 
tion by any human being willing to labor. , lowest level of laziness, and poverty, are in a very 
After they had been adding, to the outfit which d^raded condition, as much, or more so than the 
they carried with them, the avails of their own original inhabitants when the island was discovered 
labor, and all that had been given them by their by Columbus in 1492. 

benefactors for more than twenty years, the assess- I have said, the evidence which proves the unfit- 
ed Talue of their agricultural wealth was five dol- ness of the African for freedom, stares us in • the 
lars and a few cents per head.. During the whole face as the sun in the heavens, that it amounts to a 
of this time, their government had cost them noth- demonstration. That evidence has been passed in 
ing, and our navy nad given them peace and se- review before my reader. It consists first. In the 
curity. /experiment at the South, of giving freedom to 

Statements however were in conflict, and its the most promising of the race. We of the South 
fl*iends from time to time, sought for information know, that it has proved a curse to them. It has 
that certainly could be relied on. The last accred- involved them in a little more than ten times the 
ited a^t was JAr, Cowen from the Kentucky Col- amount of crime, and a measure of poverty dee- 
onization Society, who in 1858, after a sojourn of tructive of all comfort. An unwilUcgncss to labor 
a^ven weeJts, maae a report. This report, witn is almost universal among them, 
respect to agrioolture, presents about the same state . /The North, emancipated that portion of the race 
4f facts as those of 1843. The colonists have always /they held in bondage. From the same unwflling^ 
% affirmed that the climate was healthy, yet with a ness to labor they are too poor to raise families, are 
rich soil to j^ve them food, and a healthy climate to diminishing in numbers, and are degraded by •■ 
TOolong their lives, and forty years to multiply amount of crime which exceeds more than twelr© 
UKir race, they are now about one fifth less in times that of the white race, 
number than the original emigrants. > In Jamaica, no wages can overcome their lawl- ' 

The general view Ihave taken of Jamaica and /lingness to perform l&bor, 
Xaberia is derived from aources that are entitled to /In Liberia, where they have been literallT held 
4ie highest credit, but my information has been up by kindness and counsel, and stimulated oy the 
cA>tained from different sources and at different prospect of regenerating Africa, we see the same 
tknet, and was not carefully preserved, sup])osin^ incurable disease. 

it could be obtained again at pleasure from nistori- /In Hayti, we see them sharing all the erils whiA 
oal records, and in chronological order, but in this /'flow from self control, and an unwillingness to U- 
I was mistaken. There is nothing however, in. bor, while we see the slaves at the South under the 
point of fact, from an v quarter, tenmng to a differ- control of the white race, contented and well pro- 
6nt condusion, from that at which I have arrived; vided for, increasing in numbers, and improving ia 
tbat is, that this race of people have never as jet, morids and intelligence. 

proved themselves capabic under any circumstan- What I have written thus far was intended t# 
oei-' of retaining in freedom, what slavery gives disabuse men's minds as to the origin of gorertt- 
ill em; or of making progressive improvement, un- ment, as to its ''resting on the consent' of the 
less they are subjected more or less, to the control governed," — as to being ^born free and equal", m 
•f the white race. For more tnan three years, I to what constitutes slavery, as to what constitutes 
liave been trying to get statistical and historical freedom, as to the rule bv which freedom or self 
fiEucts, concerning . these experiments on forei^ control is to be meted out, as to the propriety, fai 
fields. But the library of Congress, the proprie- civilized life, of subjecting seven eighths of the hu- 
tora of book stores, aiiid some of the best informed man family to the csbtrol of one eighth, as to the 
of our public men could give me no aid. This is a justice of according freedom to the white race at a 
Suggestive fadt. ''He that doeth truth, cometh to given age and withholding it from Africans for 
Uie light," says Christ Here are experiments that ufe^ as to the evidence furimhed that they are an izH 
iiavepeen in progress for more than forty years, ferior race, and unfit for social and political freedom* 
one of them by the most enlightened government In my next, slavery will be tested by the 6ibl& 
in the world, the other, by many of the most en- as a question of morids, and a divinely appointed 
lightened individuals in the United States, that are element in the social and religious progress of (he 
a&OBt covered up in darkness. Why is this ? world. 
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CHAPTER II. , that he maj see for himself that this mistake has 

1^ \ no foundation to rest upon. 

Twch%mg9ofike BibU,^The world repeopted^af' When Lot was taken pr^son^, Qen. ^ITr 14, 

te- i^fiooA hu Ane ditHnel 'ra6U^Th4»e r«ce9^ Abraham Owned three hundred and eighle^nshiTes 

«a dMomd from one man-^One of thtae r«e€» that were bom in his house, old enough to bear 

d€9oUd Uy tlawtry — Th4 «dk«r ttoo^ ordained 6y arms. From this data, according to the usual, cal- 

the Almighim to 6« tkeir •matUr^-^Domoftte culation, his entire slave family at this tim«, must 

9l^99ry 9ancHon^ of Ood in ike famUi— of bare been upwards of fifteen hundred. Soon after 

' iA« P<uriwrik9^^~A runaway dove return' this, Abraham was driven hj aiiamine into Bgypt,^ 

9d to the owner b]f a tpeeiai meeetngtr from when the items Of his principal wealth are giv^D us^ 

Btanm^^A nation of tho devoted race, who Gen. XII : 15, 16. In this catalogue hit riares foiinf 

were free, eneUived hv the Almigh*f. — A nation a conspicuous part as items of property. Soon af^ 



«/ the free raee^ who were domeetie riavehoUUre, ter this, in a neighboring kingdom, Abraham re- 
Bberaied by the Aknightjf, from bondage to the ceiyed a large present Arom tlM reiening '80T«i«ign 
deeoted mee-^A elwee code enacted bgjhe Air of the country. Among the Tamable itcma of 



mighty.'-^Slaee marhete deeignated 6y Him /or property which make up this gift. slaTCt again 
the purchaee of dave;-^The deveUd race d*e^ded ^orm a conspicuous part See Ges. IX : 14, 1^ 16. 
into natione-^Seifen of theee nation* devoted to «(- In default of children, Sarah, hii wife, prcrailed 
ter de$tmetion.^The balanee of them to elaterg, on him to marry her siaTe maid Hagar, an Sgyp- 
— JDieine authority, that tHaeerg it in harmw^y tian woman who was giTen to Sarah by Pharaoh 
with the moral preeeptf whitk require* ue *Ho love King of Eypt To marry slare wiTis, and to have 
amr neighbor ae imredfJ'-^The extent, and ehar- a plurality of wires, were both lawftd under the 
m^Ur of tiamerg when Chriet eame.-^AU govern- law of the patriarchs. They were both made 
•MMlt at that iitne eanctioned •lovery.— What lawful four hundred years after by the law of 
Chriet inpereon did, and taught hie dweiplee to Hoses. This slave woman Hamr ran away, be- 
do, in refirenee to government*, cause of rough treatment to which Ac was subjec- 

ted by her mistrestt, on account ot tier iosolenoe. — 
Having, in the preceding chapter, attempted to Xn the wilderness she was met by an Angel of God 
show that slavery is noihing mere, nor lees, than m^d ordered back, with positive directions to sub- 
control by the wIU of another— and that thatjhis ^it herself under her mistress's hands. Bee Gt:n. 
otmtrol is an indispensable necessity from our birth xY 1 : 1 to 9. The conduct of God's meiMnger to 
vntil our physical, moral, and intellectual fsculties this down-trodden female, as our Northern breth- 
are sufficiently developed for the responsibilitieB of f^n would call her, differs very much from their 
social and p<Aitical life->and that this develope- conduct at the present time. That messenger or- 
ment is generally reached br the white race in ^gred the fugitive slave back to her owner— the 
about twenty-one yean, and that it has never as yet Abolitionist refuses to deliver them up. 
been reached by iJie black race at any age, either in Gen. XYII: a covenant is mentioned. In 
on this continent or any where else, of which we this covenant God gave to Abraham's seed citizen- 
have knowledge; and having assigned that as a g^p m,^ the hind of Canaan. This covenant secu- 
tnie, proper, and sufficient reason for hblding them red both to Abraham's male posterity through 
under the control of the white raoe. both as a good igaac, Jacob, and twelve of Jaeob's sons, ^x- 
to that race and themselTes,— I will now proceed to eluding from citiaenship and the soil, Ishmael^ 
examine slavery by the Bible^ as a question of mo- Abraham's first bom son, and Esm, Isaac's first 
, rahu It will be df service to those who rever- ^orn son, and all •^ers forcTcr. Not one Ibot 
, fnce the Bible, but who do not know what it of this land could be alienated. It was entailed in 
teaches, or where to look for its teachings on the perpetuity on Abraham's male descendants through 
. labject of shviery, to aerre up a portion of them on \^^ above line, and with it pcditical responsibibty 
that subject, and refer to> the books, chapter and ^^ power. P<^tieal power aad the soil were 
' verses, where they may be found. glvi^n t^icdu lively to them. Abraham's other 

In Gen, IX : 25» 36, Vf, you wiU find that soon cblldrtti and -blares wwre bound by eiMmmciiic4» to 
■'.after the fiood, Ham's descendants were doomed by ,iekDoff lal^i> md wordiH^ Abraham's God. Cir- 
■. the Ahttighty to a state of slavery, and that the ^y^^f^i^ion gave religipvsiirivileg«% but not naUour 
' descendants <^Shem and Japheth, by the same de- ^| j^^xitiiyj or p<Mitical power. Abraham ir«« 
[ eree, were ordained to be their masters. Prom bou ml tu impose cii«nmeision on bisehfldren and 
Ham descended fifteen nations that settled between ^Uy^ Heu^^ Abraham virenmeiaed, not only 
the Euidirates and the Mediterranean. Seven of i^inaat i hh aon, but himself and all his slares that 
were dcToted to utter destruction, «.,.^^ ^^^J.^^ i^ i^]g konee, or that were bought with 

tger. See Oen. XVII: 23 to 



and their land oireft to Abraham's seed. See 

, J^ewL XX :.I6, 17, and I>eut VII : 1, 1. The re- 

{.MM^^mg eight nations were to be subfected by 

t Abraham's seed to iMrtiofMlooncto^e. See Deut. XI : 

.34, and XX » 10, 11. K they would not submit to 



hift moufy ol any stranger. 

'Itj. Qiieetiun : Could our northern brethren faold 
ft.!lijw*1ii; i^iththisoklslaareholderif he were to 
appear among them ? 
The next Tiew which the scriptures Aurnish us of 



.. mslional bondage, when summoned, then the males ^jg ^ingnished «lavehokier, and favorite of the 

. were all to be destroyed, and the females subjected Almighty, is the occasion he improves of getticg: a 

,"^0 domeetie bondage. See Deut XX: 12 to 18. ^ife for his son Isaac Isaac had been designated 

. 'VThen these eight nations were subjected by Aora- w the Almighty as the progenitor of the Messiah — 

ham's seed to ««tf«ovMi &'>n(faare their authority over ^^i whcm au the. nations of the earth were to be 

( tl^em was not to stop at political subiectionj they blessed. See Gen. XXI : 12, and XXII : 1 to IS. 

J., were to expurgate these nations of idolatry tor the Abraham entrusted this mission of getting a -wife | 

, true worship of Abraham's God. Deut. XII : 1, for Igaac, to the most distinguished' servan the had. 

, 2, 3. At an earlier neriod of Abraham's life, and before 

Abraham is the first domestic slaveholder men- he had a child, he thought of making this servant, 

r> tioned in the Bible, and he is constanUy held up to on account of lus high qualities and sterling mtcc- 

. view as the most distinguished man for piety in the rity, the heir of his whole estate. He now FcndS i 

natriarchal age. There is a mistake frequently him on this delicate smd nnportant mission, «i tier 

made by readers of the Bible, in supposing the ser- special instouction. He requires hito to tuhe a 

rants of the patriarchs, and those servants instruc- solemn oath to follow his directions to the very 

-- - -*^ ., . '., ^r m _x X *^ \.^ 1^**^- He puts him in possession of all the means • 

f) use to insure success; jewels ttat were 

my reader to criticize ine quoiauons aa uicy a.^ oc»u v.* ui and costly tor the lady, pplendid presents 1 

ttPOUjgnttoTiew, by the reterencee which loUow, for her tamily— and a catalogue of his wealth 
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Thif ept*ti^ tbP nf^fTanT ^namprmti^d U> the lidv'e 
>*>■ fantity iti tho fhUowmtf Kfords: *< T \m Abraham's 
lu^PBmint/ ftnid tbe Lord h^th blueaed mj ma$U:r 
■ ^ ■fr(*ith''. null h?* i^ bccnmeifrt^at ; and be hntb tfirr'ij 
t rSim ttcH'lt;* ant.1 hi^^df^, ^iid tiilTer and gyldj ftmliaK'U 
.^j WBrv*nt*. und miM arrTunti, Aftd cmmt'li, jiiid n^eji. 
,U( And r^*r»!j, tiiv Ena«U'r'<i wift-, bare a i?cwi tfj my 
K iri*.'^t**r wTuri t'Wiflfiik fiM ; Mul iintn bim iialJi h* 
-W givefl iU bu buth," Sim. <;. I], XXTT : 34, 3h^j, 3!]. 
. > I Aft*r tki [^ marr i ftTTr^ n f I -^ ti ivr - w :i:^ co ris lii 1 1 ii t atetl > 

1<» ictraJip bo*hl<rw fiii fii'^t bnm svii Isbmin-Vbv iLi^^ar, 

oU^vft^tAkw d^'iib, br^ ^r nr tbt,-*t^ bc?tl ii .^O'lSOut 04 
,ffl&tatfan£r»,- whith Hiid hftt.1 ^irtjn bis fO:ftLvliy 



"I': 



aC. bij 



aJLitfUcall tbfit fu' 















r^uf t*bnd^-HtiWtn 1^''^ '^^iyV^iid 



9 -^ .,)iL !• iii j;i ■ '- ■"''■' 

S^jM o«lliEr ^ttf nb HTO'A '{iV^itfi , h i^ ^i h ' f }< alt^ ^ixd^ 1 1^. 

« • ft. T«i: j>^ rubral uitf b^ ticm-^ 'U prrQ tf IP tiaiff^ ' d f 1 ] 1 ^ 

wurid. 1 l»tj1iiJiorW*J**rtf flf^Ttfi (!*f li Ifo ir*. t!i at 

1 b L* iTW .*'• pro«p«}iMV1diMl' 'i-^- f-^fl vIti>: * ff b ri i i ] [ t ■ d 

^i, Ad (ir£* t '■---■" 'w^t t'nMr«r<f '—*')» nd ^h^w un*M' hri 
^ t^ii^amf' Tej^-pcpat — *>fr bi^ hud iHVf^w^ion oi flrti^kj, 
. 'i-^*ad ^ro4tittr« c?r f(M^-»htJ." Tbe iii>it iccohut 
^1 ire UtTv'^'i' IjMiiijiy that thp cWhii^n^ i>r tbt' ^oy^- 

J /fTffAirflljff Whj; aIti I'linalLoibiit, a tvrant wb*^ 

ijViwrfl^iili^ n^^ '"^ '' ^^^ i'fvl, a]i<4 ^b^iubl be b/ittMi 
pWtJii let ijri ^'0 h^wtK^ACandjS witb Abta-r 



hf Mid to JooctbT '*l/Bi people e^rrp tbee. atid ntu 
tkfDft bow down to tbot : V Ir^rd OTPtthT bretlir«tt| 
tJid let tby mothci'V kfus bmv dnwTi to thoe: 
otiTb^ be *T*rT iin?* tbat r-ur^iitb *bw. fimi bteAsed 
be flvurT one tbnt bb w-lb rbr^,^ f^fn. XXVTl* 

ott<? of the jjf r catirtit bIa v# b tjA I i>rfi of t b^ ;i. jf i'^ 1 1 my 
vitjwa uere. tht.>ss t*!' ju lihtUttii^istrr F^botibibe' 
oblijrtd to bat* tb*? God H' rliwi^i. and rapfttHd of 
Bft.ym^ aa Uod did» ^"C^nrwrl b? (Tc^rv that mriicfl4 

"(jlur^'b'Oiiinjry oou that- fr/rii**YA fffn^o/' 

iSi)OD arW tliiB tranfAefmiii of btri^shipr J'^t'ob, 
I^tWL^ bid Iktiiei^ rftHf'd J*cob to bT*n---^av^ Idin» 
cb:^ipi3 to uJtL* » wifo From nrOnd-frftrrrj^ fsriiily, 
.ati<i ri<jt Jt'nmi an idnli»bt-*»Bfl; pt-iiYile — ^nrttJi^n peot 
h Uu . fi w^ V IV i r h i t i rt i wr ^i j^rf d b?iM f H ft M ri- — * ' G od 
AJjuizbt/, bks^ tliL<t, Eujci umlt.iT^lyitbmv anl! ^v« 
tiji.' bU'5«iuj5tj. of Abfaliaarr; *t»' tb^T-. iimd to thy 
in-if. d witii Ui#tiv tili*t tb(H^mayM?*< inbf^r it tbc lund. 
wb'.jvUi ^0*1 ,ftitHifltrjii>ffw^Hf vfhwlj Ooii g^avt to 
Aljivtiiiflj.;' ti^^.XXVlMi l,to4.. ' 

Jiicob tliu.i cluif'^uib And tbua blvivrl by biti in- 

fi[ in d fatbvr, wtnt tn I'sidai] Ariiiii— ma irkd— and* 

bviiO tb^^i\iww?ity je«i«^ Tbo liiplit ►tt(*fWelefi 

^is fatbiri;> b(>«ytt^ Uj f^Or toi-'ariaift Arftm; Q^fft^p- 

,3pe^od Vv ^uiti ai>d pavo bim tbi^Eueurfti^ct': ^^T lua 

I tJif i^fiiU 4»^j(i ot A-bnduLLn tb;f Ktflbvr, Fifld tbe 

{^•M lit lifHaa; Vliii Ufiil-*bL^n.o*i"tht>ti ii**l, trt tbee 

wiUi gWtj it, fiiid ^1 {|]y eiii^in" (iK^w romktbi^wu- 

, ticir*; ail ti b« ™, find iii ut«: t oiJipr |daee to rk^ija^ 

. u^i*;- ttiit byi[B utthif La-ud ol iJanitAii; tln-r mu'^t be 

AVrBJuup'^ Tfifkle 4iiiHcendkinta through JJJr'lrb^ "ntid 

ibv ttit^^^bi^I tx^ «d tbo dum iif th^' raKJit aiMl {hoa 

,t\itk\i ei|>iv.ud abiiiad t^i^ l\w Wfst, t^iid t/} tbt^ Ea^t^ 

Aijd Ui tbe.^iullij arid ttj dii^ Sootb; ftftd in tb{>t^ 

mid U (Ay 4^.4/j#b&tl mJ^ tbu luitioah iid Ihe i&ri^b* 

, l^b^^d.^' Oviu JkiVUl: ^, W. 16, 

W lu, n J tMohf twtm t3 r e*i n ait* r tltL*, w eij^ tb i tiHn g 
.,of ki^yiftg I'&daii Ai'ti; i^Ltrf be bad bewa b&dly 
. ^f^tiid Itj bit! fai.tor-ui-law^ tbi« mtb« ^^^ctiuut \fB 
l^v%4.»^)dnji-i— ''Xb^ Aiai4 iucrfiiafiLd ekciotiftigl^^'l&Ad 
haduiutib (»ttlfl,«nd.m*i4«'r^iiiintiindnaeap*Wflli'te- 
i^dcA^4i;biaudai^t!ti/' i^u. ^XX; IX Thi^ 'pffilfc^- 
tj iqi ^lavuH ^bUih b« auc^uojulaitid \u PadaTi Arttnif 



ur^. i/.Tb«^tfbTY ot'bit; i5M;:bbtrF, wbi> -mire dti- 
^ lej^E 4 J f th i « k ] u £| rln m , muLCJ ^ bi^ boaie :^ di/^agvcnab I c ^ 
,T , til i t bti 1 s 'rti uT pd th ftji CO w d i» *^nt i^y Bt^rsb'pdi a, 
.p i;i'iiifd initc an iba^ ajiuik^le **> wb<!iiti bi^ bai^domj 
^ ti'h LfLLTij, t'Vi. ii!d inviide bt« b<;iUfV', cndno^iT bid 
Ii,,4n3, ajid ttit li^rti fjf Job Bttrvatitir-^violontl^ wnut 
mih-'^fi pr^pi^tT'fhPm' baQi aiid nl^ttdor Hunaal^'v^orbim, 
2, kj d^tiJl a^i^Hg Uiem. tltA Oeb. XXYI r t^ to 23. 
^ But ibu l^ird apfiejired tj^ him tbe BaJnE^niirbt, ^ftt^r 
t^, iiK-fl^; paUiluLl dtuiOuaLratiinvp nf unConqui^vjible en- 
y Tf &&d bimruHl bad ti^iuHtd bim v^ ei'piirt^c hitm- 
,^,, Klff^cittitli^ p^oplUf nnd isaJd i« bLiSp "1 am tlm. 

Qftd of Abrabaoi thy father; fpiir tiift'' tbp mali^- 
,i)itj afidJ&wJcwocs til them bacn, "for I nm witb 

thto, axid will kdor^ tbt^e^ and muhiplj thy a^mhI,"' 



"iim wwwtben bvine' m tJi*- kingdom of and tliat whit'b. Uq iitbt-ritwi from bin tfitbrr B*^f>m 
' * ' ■ ' ■ ait^r, trt^t.^ biii\ a princtly uLavulK^tdi^Tj ajt bi? ftktb- 

(Mi bad XiifL'in. in all thiiJ-e e*iabjf^u«Tif proyiwty 
^wued bv AbvabAUi... J^at^ and. dncob, et^rvntiitv 
oL'tJU^.y Cbti ylac¥ Cif LhaiuU. TJn^T wpre bonjErlii 
witb their ifniu^'y-r-tlKj wi^ie riiL^-^1 *'tlit.'ir mo* 
in,^jf",— tht'7 -iK't'rt raiAcd iji tiii^ir fhmiJif.'P, nod trcr© 
p^^da* jua inb^riU^co.to.tbeir cbiidrt^n id p^rpd- 
tuitj* Hlrul BtTTAOt*, arc <;arcfnllj difeting^aiftfatA 
from hticeditarj, ^jrbond MTTMita. ■ ' 

Din'ii^e tlw UtJe of ibc patiiarch Jacob, w^^ ^nt 
preii«iiti;;a witb ft va-ry t^u^pentiYO fact it ffttnf rf" 
^n^Uvioir A pi'Qple ibr tbt^ir own good, who are uoi 
qoaiiiit;d kfv frtiedtjci. A brain t^b of iTAm'^ rm^ 
occupkd, it that dmo^ the ttuitfHil taUpv of tb« 
Kilo ia Egypt, ThL*y were liabiCj. by laiinct*, uft^ 
ligeDcej and n wast of fwi^thonji^bt and etier^y^ to 
faixiine — owin^ to a caj'ualty of frcquynt ocCQ^- 
JTfnCf?, wbicb <:au.»^ a failure in thp ftnaual cvr5p^. 

To teacb Ilam'e race a JtHjson, and thi'oagh tbea 
the world a h^HOD^ the Almighty allowLxl JacoVf 
eoDj Jo&epb, a d«ecc'udAut of {^bi^tn, to hi^ jiftld into^ 
flavor y m that kin jj^doin^ It was bSbcm'e mitidoil 
to prt?|ierve tbe kuowltdge and make known lh« 
cbaracter of tbt trU(j God lo all nationa. hhem was 
i»eutto Kfr.vpt at this Ume, icLtbe pt^iJ^oD of J(3e<.^]'li, 
not only to wixkM kiiowD tbe (ihiirHictf.^rt attributes^ 
nnd perfijt^tionii of the true God, but to mak©^ 
knowti tbt: {character and olt^meuUj of good {roTern- 
Tisent among men, Joat'pb wjoii ronviooiid Fb*- 
riifih Mbf^n brouj^rht ^Jato bi? i t . V i- > - i I'al 

diemeuta wer^^ ^vantiuj^ in iur. -^ i.hl.lli^.. — --Miii 

wise forethought, and an energetic control oyer 
his subjects would save fbem from this nlitional 
calamitT with which they were afflicted — that bii 
^ovemment must be g?p:f^g<|p-^^a^|jfihis sub- 



>r 



The Uwlcflsne^a and inahj^nily of those psoptc 
w(?rd mmmg'h to awaken the ft^aiP df this pnceoly 

J #laTEjboldi.'r^ W<5 »ru Jivinj^ undt'T- ^riiib.igoos ci[- 
cumEitanuttis^ While we may not have lor our com- 
fort thf; direct amu ranee ot thif< great t^laTehblder, 
that God will bt witb na, and bless us — ytst throtif^b 

I patxeneu unJ comfort of tbt eoripturef, we may 
buYc hope that jie vvjII. 

' laaiic b^d tsvo fOntt» who wei-o tifine- He vtm 

J, led bj' a propbuitk^ impiitse to make a publico tiun?- 
fer ot tlie bkiii^Lnj^ of the Abrabamie eovi^nant to 
one of U\*HK tfoua hefon' ha* dtistb. Under the in- 
Uiienoe i^f [^ar-tial ftidincT?, sT>f? fomTinon i^fago* hi> 

v: :■ ■' •,.. ^..1! ,i,.-n.r ■;,.■.■■ T^ . ■: .- . y- ■:■•.. Sut 

^ U, ^hn L.- ..L-n: ; ■ ^ . ...>>>.-■ 1] tiOU' 

aiiy^ on his part, cranaterred t6 Jacob. Isaac was 
duly assprcd by Diviae impulse, ttfter the deed was 
done, that it was God's will that Jacob should have 
this inheritance J and under prophetic inspirati'-n 



... jeole VMPe |H^ <iiMU&fi<i fi]ri»BlfrMQi2Dl> «r fi^a^on. 9om]leUii4 b^ PlMMnoh t« raftfKirt th«ittfl«liiM and 

r Acopi4^glyj<yQi^Hl)|)i|lMHl4i«a^ thekr fi«nlliet^M tHeir p«ditkMi} nMter, fae made 

. >. l^^ai^ ;iUii# youag :}iiWiiWiA:iAirp8lMlMivitirraHtho- vtvj haiprf dmfti «pM them fbr Hibor, alld»8ab- 
.ntJ|»JPh'afaq^;|lMilrcbang#43li^l^ iectedrtkem^ totiilreaioiitible aiM «n]le( oppr<itoioii 
tiM^g^Y^rAQMi^l, ;bx renHAvii^. tii« pcraons^ . and hprnehaoAt^ -tbilr>F(li3^ical etiergiiefli Thf». we 

,, pag^^^ng, 4ie ^trop^rlyi l-qai sud pteattBiO^ of the atse ^xMAy Wa«>ffrieT«M to be^ beH^i 5«« it <^lded 

. -2 jW-a<^eAklBi:dQO}k liVili^ tihtt^nMalioii ot'l^pHes^ .<th*pe«odUU9mii«»4)#rigM;e«^ne80 16 %be«^%lien 

koodf :]^& «QC<^?ed« for Ph«TMb aft^ulute light .'e3^eiBld.«fa^eby/' It led th«8« AfL^^mOt^ tv 

J I ifp^tha cwotniip^erTi*^ ^ labor of thia pen^lo for- cWf uprni tlnr T^rd in flihglWif^s of |if(?irl tb?p iltliv 

bj Jc^tjih I'ii' Lhi.* more (.'Hk-icjit control nt Ieijju] — 

) r, .jHW^ w^^cuitf bf briaiginfir tk namber uf tiumli<M 
^, .,.tjjig^Uii^i', -m cilU.% from oQtj: ^nd of tbe kjni^oin. to 

...,» ^^tiLvi^' tjieijJboi' lind the civiJ coaduct of a ifreat that \aa thai iTifilplini? if6nj:rt.'atii7<.* n^i 






>r jby^iii'; ni^fc* i^uppurt oj thu KovrwaoeB u j - 

«^ , . T&u aL#i.f ^f it V f -rji' jmX { , t^Mi:, 1^ to bc Ibundin > 6-ejb 

, t Xli^T^jid atlft ^^ , Kobjuc ted lli iinu to hi? j o^ ia^'jj siav e ry 



Suli^jv^il^ < thiii, |j'.*n>plo bo. !glav£fy ttjis <*od'fl 



rEunr^F^ The Locd bt*ai'i (b^if fnnyi-'r. A lid d^:'Jiv- 
er*id thnni iTiico thin n-m-l oppi i^cninn — not, lltl^^■L^T- 
er, ui modi^ni rinliFpfpi-B H^L^k dvlivffum:^ IHr dcs- 
OLt'dttt'^ »lavfts m'ho \\r^ twrt tipf>fi'PFM*d — Uml'-tiT bf 

ultind pp* llhe ■ l^fieoii G f j*^ t an jj h r. thi h fHRtrpk' b y 
Mo.ses Lh the b'^iwu he tyftelics Mb hy t4tf fini^fn^— 

tj n!!Lt[4?ri.-: h^ 
kukq^f! to Qod— ihat wl^ ntf* nitt t*la^"llL^■ imr^^^'lvi'ti. 
Thc.-ii" oppf*:Jwd uatiuDal bund mm, juaci-tibly yty 
tiif 6ii«d 1 1 1 a th n *q t' «fifd 1 r Gv id ' •» ^\f*imlKf\ n for "#i i e- 
Uhhb; Mid'aft^rT thf^ Almiprhty bHff'^^ttloriMlthcnr 
.^0 litions bT na t ional jnd ^ iiJ^tjit f^o ]-* }mr ftii ih;^ I bt' r 
w«rc s>ll <n\ t»d to ura reh jh< a^ i/a h\y tMi f%f :Kif v p t 
with t lj k^ i?pn.t«Ti t rtf P h aron b t hi i ^ na li n iiii 1 ' si Al wr 
— carryiap t'. 'l>ln4-'^it(^^]]iT^iF v^Uh Ebi*iu — 

witbont- Ua^ i \\u n^rm^-pffni oi (iiil in- 

di'^'ihtnUv^i '■•:.. . .: !-■■»',■ n ■- - •-■ -^ '* u i^l^cl i?l" 
viuieaofct i*r MiMKir afl iAdi^iriy'litt^'Mt'ajohfl hr lo 
any *tf tiRrt r *»«* i otttt J Of^pl (*<*»f If s.'- ■ Jl o * <( l*rf » tb yq 



, , jumdcii, iwii,.Alji(? >m«ii*tioni U'^fliaveiy bt^'airin. m 

r ib«^ aouLit]v|ij#Li ijaj U i?k jtli^ti. ivrhj did thtr .U- 

■I I . vu|c^ ^J ^^ )^^^ ^' ^ n tiQ v^ i^f iliiL conditiou i|) to wJ I ich ■ 

. hi^TbaLow^bttbid pisofjWi tfi Utfatrfe Ihiwu otlibiTtT: 

fjjd jiiiti^tt L^titi* lo idav*rt t I^tvoald an^wur thia 

qubbtiijiu by .^jiybfr^ i}i.A dej^igrjod iL toe thfir jct^^jd 

,,.— ^ijd tu ti^b theip^.aDd all ijthsri tbmu^b tb ra, 

liiat 4^vi^y w^ * greiatef 4fiH>d t« Miy IJOOIJU, 



nil. lit if *;]av«t whtt hftve no np|irr^f1fi in tS^ti^^lism 
of ? Tire d ofiw*^ E ic !tl fiTef of tlH? J ipw i ^rt E?J I • t bud 
Hioiie to dompinin of; Tb<^ rtppr<?*fled bi E^^Jt^ 
^ru I'o BlafitjM'*^^! btd r bo iidn ^ ' vr ft(» pftllt iort ? ^!*e oiu 
this, QoddpKv^r^^t tb^m^ anl fhey nin*HifTl*tf^Jtf i^ 
\ihW^ a* ft finifon, to tin? Hnd ^leFr. ri!flfftnk|.iiir- 
supmJ tbam-^and ' bei-el fJfid dt^tri^TM ftfrrrv ^ht a 
brwifffe.: df' bis H!i»Ty'tiijiTt tti k*l ifi^!njrf>* Thcr 



tliaa fividfjju, \\ithoLit proptr *inailfkatiorjs to uaa maPch^d-tbrOtlA t*[& Rbd Ben, lap? i^^ Art bstit), 

frwtjduw, 411 of Uiia la wriittin ia tb(^ liibb for aud Boon atood at tbe ba^p of Ml Siii^ii— w>i'.*rt'. 

aor liiiirLing — t^iai we, ubidit r4lb4 Qpiiu^ia tb>j tfapyirtfletfed 4 aAWi-al^otiii tit dtufo from tbt?' mt tilth 

ftrwvidL-npe of, Hui^, to KLvaQgQ th« bfsat fiinii of of Ofi4 Mrrtiwlf, »fid #5oii aftet" thr^j^ Mos>^, Uii* 

ggtccumont lor men Trhfr i)roT« thumMflvea iuc*- la^VB flrdiiiiilii^ ftbd pt'irubitftip, aefomin;: tti ©od'a 

ftabLiiot' £h;)t--j;4:^if f^i a:ii>'ii^ ^ j^ tlia A frititujf du iiui !inj|if will , On'b' HvHicift tkf lif^tHeatic ^kfvtf^ atid " tbeiv 

1^ aiid DfyrjwliiiiLMiljw wJLb b"tftjwiiidiTiduaJ t-r- eivil, *o(rml/ aodf eli^MtJus instituttnnF. Ki^r* wo 

«p ti UJijg j t bat w«j do not n ofi^ 1 onrstl v vb t4> h (? Io(| g^ tht A tiidgl ) t jr , diJip 1 4} i iig- b h teng^'aiafi^ te 1 1 1 

Awuy by the lubdulitjf whi^Oi M«ctujri* oi>irTCTMl th« p(»lltirfll npT^pS90t*H of k' tiatft^o rif d<TTiiL-.ri. 



frvifedomand oi;[U4ibty— :» ix'^^^mu and an c^^aJity^ 
q/L IV bit b tliu Bible kuovTin wiXh'n^ * jn^r by a. tJilike 
Uawanity w^iLcb takta^waj, a ffj£>od ff(|m a>pMpli5j 
aind putdd riu I'V'U in tW jdi^atf oHLi— a^ tliiaiDlfcpli^ 
ni tbti L'nit^^d ^^jtatfa lii^kijfei to doj by t;ikiii|^ IVosa 

Jhe A IVic;in tliti prqteotii^n 4nd i^ontrol ofj tho 
whita ract^jt ^d k'aTin|r bita W pcniflli by j^tiug^ 

, him fr^t'doui to do n<^|hiQg--*^bkb ia ihe only frue- 
dou he dt^iDii'i-i. . 

Xbri difierencr^ b[>tvrvo)i fre^om and alavcry to 
Ibja ract^ oJ^ p&0|il<j^-^whijn ibe couipartsaD J9 luudo 
between tlie m^:^i:ii in filavety htJi'ei.aiid Jrcudnm in 
Africa,— iv! almost aa ^reat aif tbe iinHgiunliTt* ditlVr- 

?]D(^ between tho tW4> I'uturu worldtj of liid Bibk^ 
He dii^('rena(' id the fruit of dAYsuj. 
Ihe tree Hhoald bo judged, 



alaTObolders, whi*ii* Bft^ritMMw atwrflTal of i\%\ 

' ^' ^-■- 1-r-r ■ ^ ■■ 

ejtii 
tfro 



donifeEitiiiftiiWry, by gfTih^ tboif ifa*p« a platu 
tbe ««bl«f oPfhw'piifeEttiyfcr; the* iiyht tb e*^ ^ aii> t < 



WOTp*d4lliV8fc'*^'fr'Ottt pfiliticail bondaj^^i^ainf tli 
vlai^M'^llo'MiTni^ ramnetit, from IhM dcvtrCAihiT 
anw^ fortliet^'itriistYr'ij nalte- ? -" 

' Tb*lr p<!ttealt>jH*i wet^ crtr^fii!f;f fttflrflfnflitJj .Uid 
tbe iz)a!«dVKCt'1idAntf< i>f Abraham thro rt^b JatJ>b, 
wbo cifiuld prov^ tbifif dt'Hteotf vrere IbnDunT re- 
coct/ *i d I an d r eo f c*Ei ini zt^d fw thf- ' tl a tto« tf^ Wli en 
God had. prftirriyi'd tbt* land of Caijaaft, Th^j 
BXim be red m iic b n n diijd l hoiiiiand fig:li ti jjg^ fiiete . - - 
Sc^e NonK It This toaiino vol nntarilv accepted 
til 3 Cf)fF<*!jiaDt, God aand^ witb tbflr latbtTS und 
By the fruit ppomleed obedienci? to It. Earn. lix: I, to 8. 

The* ni^bttljiy IcTt EgYpt, the pajtKOTer yf^» m- 



The rieven jeara famints vrbich waa the occasion ititnttd. It was to he's ^nieraorfa! oF their ua- 

qf eialtinir Josepli to tbe ctmtiMol liifvpt. brouifht tinnal dfrlivtTBnee. The quttKncHtionn Tor itji ry- 

pa father Jacob, and J?in>b'sotbi^r tbrvt'ii mti-^f-^ m- cipiefitaaro earefollv wordivl In Exo. xi#r i\\, I4 

tp tbe aame kingdom tbitt theyniipht nvoid starTa- 4&. "A foi-Hgaer ftnd an birod nervant dball tiot | 

tjon by famine m tho land ot Caiman, A beautiful eat th»?reof ; but every mjiD'a servant th&r 13 bfjtii/|it ( 

and productive pi>rliun of the Uml w>ta jii'bi(;fncd to &ir money, when tboii ha?t clrcutncifled bim, thi'n | 

them bv tbfj Kintf. Here they became a oati on. shall he Wt thpr*!of.*' Thi(( \a\\- provra plactif.'is ■ 

DfiiL IS: 34 r and Hijoyed gi^at prosp^'iity urd deHCtndaiita to ban.- been a nation of alavfhuld la J 

courtly lifcvur for along time—but at fength a new wbeu they left Kgjrpt. They had been a slave- ^ 

King arose who knew nothing of Joseph. heldtoff people duritag all the intervening time. 

The rapid increase of Jacobus poeterity in Egypt from Abn^ham's day until they went down into 

awakened the fears of the new King and ho sub- Egypt with Jtheir father Jacob daring tbe Pf^-nl 

jected them a? a nation to bondage, and their male veara of famine. This covers a period of ii> ,© 

children to death. Jtfow, let my reader remember than four hundred and fifty years. Among th« 

that this was not domestic bondage— for they patriarchs of this period, their slaves are dedared 
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jtuitj. Dnring tliis period slaves were eftrefally 
Jifltinguished from faired senrants and free men. — , 
And in the moral law, or ten commandments/' <fe- 
firered in less than three months after the^ left 
Xgjpt, Uifir slayes are r«giftieted b^ thb AJtmighiy 
in the tenth conunandmeni ai their property, in 
•ommon with other artidei of prcperty wnioh 
were not to be coTeted» See £zo. zx: l7. And 
fn the fourth of the ten cosuaandments rest from 
Iftbor OB the Sabbath waa secured to these slares. 
Ss^. X3c: 10. And now I ask again, how ca& any 
mm who nuts forth claims to BiUe knowledge, 
•olenanly aeclare and teach the world to believe, 
. ihat the Bible makes slarery to be the greatest of 
all sins 7 Here is a miracaloai inter^Mdtioft to 
deliver a nation of domestic slaveholidera from a 
flate of aatioBai bondage to which they had been 
objected in Egypt. Can we beliere Ood would 
Ao th^ snd sanction their holding sUres, if sla- 
Tery waaagieatsinr 

It may B^m strange to an aboUtumiat (for they 
afjear not U> know what is in the Bible) that the 
Almighty fhoulti p^"i II riti^ [lid lipn, io lln.^ blnze of 
giory tbai ^uiTounded Hioij, {at the tuue He pro- 
ckimpd the tea coutmandniiiDts) by aekaowkd^ 
ioj^ and legaliiipi^ a rclalioQ KtnoDg men, that 
makcts property ofa felluir bginj;^. They profea 
lo belle f e thi« to be the g^rea t*8t of fins, B ot th ^ir 
iarpriee will net be Iftaeened when ilmj di&cover 
that in the neitbreMb arti^ri^ntiQCiating the moral 
Uw, or ten cummaDdmentE; the God of Abr^ 
bam, coaimencss to deliver & body of law for the 
Jewish nation » the very firat utterance of which, 
«nlargea th*j field in which they might lawfully 
secure a greater supply of slave labor, 
^ Ttie abblitionists uf our day have been laboring 
""-iio dry up theuoiircea of Hnpplj — but the Almighty, 
jn the first utterajicK of the faw^deaigued for the 
orgaui^atioD^ ^^^ regiiUtic^u of their iiocial and 
peculiar in itUutionij^u larger the boundary In 
which they may r^btain a greater aupplr of siaFfl 
labc^r. And io no doini^ hm fnrniibed the world a 
le»tm for their itifttructiun^ They ought to fttudy 
it* 

For more than five hundred yeari*, Abraham's 
deeeendanta had been dowetiittc ^lavehold^rH ; but 
until ibi* time^ the Almighty had never giyen 
them hiEE^!*uction toeuelavB their own brethren, 
and to make property uf them. But He now opt^as 
« n*w aourae of i^uppiy for flu ve labor ia sevt^ral 
dasseg of Abraham it descendants. In the iirst 

Slace He auibomtd Abraham's poor female chU- 
ren lo be wild into hereditttry bondage by thdr 
' fiitheri. The proof of Aie is found inKxo* ix\: 1. 
and DeuU jv; 17. "If a man sell h^i daughter lo 
be Si. mflid Bcrvant, she shall not jjo out, au the men 
ierTant* do/' Again, He authorized the poor 
I „nM^e dtSHcendaDtiJ of Abraham Ui nell ihemaelves 
X|Vnd their wiTea into peibetuul hondaffe, Se« 
*[^ iJeut, xt: 12, to 17. And He a lowed Abrahnm'H 
I ., paalf deecendaotit when poor to be sold, or to ^eU 
' "tbemisdveST their i^iTes and their children, into 
bondage ior «i* years. If they had no wife whan 
they were aold^ then the Almighty alio wed thi-ir 
master to give them one of hiii filavo nroiaen t<^ he 
th(]ir wife. K, at the end of ait yeat& the man 
wiiLi c ame in with a wiic and cbijdren, cliose to 
reai^umu fretdorap tiiyn he with bis y^yth and chil- 
dren v^e^e t^utitlerl to it — and also to a proyifffonj 
madu by the aai^tie law, tor housekeeping again. 

Btit in the cotwe ot him who hud m^irni^d hia 
miMter'is *lairi>j she and Imr children remaioed the 
projjpny of tlie maatez:. If either af ibeee niea 
aftwr uii expieriejicf; of bije yeurt ia sla^eryT Pre- 
ferred hereditary bondage to freedom, then the 
Abiiiuftity allowed them tu alienate their ft-eedoni^ 
sind becomti Blavea furever. Eko* xxi: 2, to ti* 
-^If thou buy an Htibrew aervaut, sLs years he shall 
KTve J and ia the iwventh he kfhall go" out free for 
2iothiii^. If be came in hj hiineelf he abalL go 
out byhiit'eelf i il he were luarrie^lj the a bi« wife 



shall go oat with hiai. If his Master have glTan 
him a wife, and she haTO borne him sons, or daugh- 
ters ; the wife and her children shall be her nsaa- 
ter's and he shall go out, by himself;" (and in 
Beat xt: 13; 14, 1^ the^lisMIr is bovn^ io far- 
nish him for hovs«-keeping again.) . "Bat if tha 
serrant shall plainly «ay, I lore my master.- my 
wife, and my chilcbren ; I will not go oat free ; 
then his master ahall bring him anto the jodges ; 
he ihall also bring him to the door, or anto the 
doorpost; and his master shall bore his ear through 
with an swlf and he shall serre him forever.'" 

These persons beloBged to classes which win be 
foond in aU eirilixed society until time ends. The 
persons who make up these classes embody moral 



parity in ihe outset of life— but are without theiy^^"^' . 

■ r / 



analincations to contend sucoessfolly with they 



difficulties of seeuriug a comfortable support-HUi4 
henoe thej are ezpoeed to the temptations whidi 
assail social Tirtue and m(»«l purity, with great 
■ererity. For the social comi^ and monu ie> 
curity of these classes of his peculiar people, theae 
laws were enaeted by the Almighty. 

There were other classes among Abraham's seed 
that were subjected to ^rery. These classes also, 
have been found ia ciTilised sodetr in all am and 
countries. They are criminal classes. For the 
good of these criminals, whose punishment was 
uiort of death, and for the good of society, no 
human legislation has eyer equaled the law of 
God. l%e classes he designed to correct by this 
legislation, included such persons as broke into 
houses— that stole cattle,sheep,or other stoc k that 
trespassed on their neighbors fields or foreata-^ 
that appropriated to their own use whateyer they 
could stealthily ret hdd of— that swindled by 
false pretei^cea— that contracted debts without tli^ 
means, or intention of paying them— 4n ihort, all 
whoproyed themsdyes unfit to be trusted with 
fireedom. 

The object to be aecofuplished by these laws waa 
to dry up the sources of moral miasma— aeutra^ 
lize this poison— imprOT^ tile morals of the cul- 
prt^a— and presenre the health of the social bodj» 
One great pviaciple lies at the bottom of all tlus 
legistation, whi^ was enacted of God to retteye 
society — first, of criminals— secondly, to correct 
the criminal classes— and third, to saye the yirtu- 
ous poor from that tondition of poyerty, which 
leads to crime. This great principle, the abolition- 
ists say. is theyery essence of sin. It is the |>riB- 
eilde whi^ makes the seryiee, or labor of a ho- 
mail being, to he money, <fr property. By the aid 
of .thispnEaciple, labor was made a legal tender ia 
the payment of debts— it was declared to be monsr^ 
andn»y thii money, tiie Almi^ty secured in tae 
first place, for the poor femalei cnildren of Abra- 
ham's sons, social ^ua^Sty in good families— aad 
a good heme fbr tif&: Tbeir master wi|s autho- 
rized to marry them himself^ or td mArry them to 
his sons, or to any niiit^ desc^ridaat of Abraham^ 
— ^thus, poor female children wdte shielded by tneir 
masters firom yic^— afid were made taluable cob- 
tribators to the general welfhre. 

The owners of eaipitai thus secured by the law, 
in buying the femue labor for life, would giye 
their capital a form for the profitable employment 
of snch labor — and that to an extent, that would 
equal the supply of it. Thus, their cities would 
not become Sodoms. And thus — from poor young 
females — the most demoralizing of all classes, in 
exclusive freedom, a healthy tone would be given 
to society — and a supply of female labor secured 
fbr the spindle and distafi^, to meet the demands of 
taste, and to supply the comforts of life. How dif- 
ferent is such a result from that of capital employ- 
ed in some of our northern cities — ^where it is used 
to secure, and furnish from one, to one hundred or 
more rooms, into which these poor females can be 
seduced to enter, that they may secure a return 
for the capital of their eicployer, by a cour3e of 
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«cmdiiei wMdi leares the oomiMnit j a sodom— nAtioiui wtf a to be eatireljr deBta^red without i 
enuMcnlated of ▼irtae — and a moral stench npon cj, hj God's eommand, in Dent XZ : 16, 17. '^ut 
the - face of the earth. Ten thonsand of tbaee of the cities of these people, wMoh the Lord thy 
poor innocents, it is said, are thns sacrificed an- €h>d doth giye thee for an inheritance, thon dialt 
Buallj in one sin^e northern city in onr Union. — tare alire nothing that breatheth. But thon shalt 
From thence they are shipped like mercbandifie utterly destroy them, namely : the Hittites, and 
to erery place where & market can be Ibiind. They the Amoritte; the Oanaanites and the Perrizites : 
are compelled annually to glye place to a new sup- tiie Hirites and the Jebusites ; as the Lord thy God 
•pXj, To subject them to domestic slayery in good hath commanded thee." And again, in DeuL 
nndliee — to render them useM to society — ^to giye Til : 3, th^ are commanded "to m^ce n<> eoye- 
them in marriage to raise lamiUe»— and thus to nant with them, wxr show merc^^ unto them." 
preaerye tiie moral health, and social happiness of The law which opened to the Israelites, aU Uw 
the <»mmnnity, would be the |^reatest of sins, ao- national markets around them, doee not stop nn- 
cordin|^ to the morals andpohtical standard of the til it giyes them the Diyine sanction to pimsfaue 
aboUtieuists. slayes of all the strangers who might ohoose to 

In &e second place, the poor man and his wife dwell among them. These strangers loved the Is- 
— nna^ile iifom the want of skill to succeed against raelites, ana therefore followed them £rom Egypt, 
oompetition— were allowed of God to throw off all These strangers shared largely in the Diyine fa^ 
anxious care — to sit down in sodal qnietnde— and yor. Three seyeral times the Israelites Are ooni« 
to enioy the proyision secured by lamnr, to domes- manded not "to yex or oppress them j \mk - to loye '< 
tic bondbnen for life. The innocent poor thus pro- them as theinselyes." £xo. XXII r 21, Jjeyii^ XXY : 
Tided for^the future danger to society thus guard- 88, 34, Deut, Y II 1 : 19. Yet Gtod aUows the IsnH 
ed against— the Almighty, by the aid of this great elites to buy and hold tiiesestran^^ers in hereditary 
mon^ principle, next subjected the .'criminal clasfr- bondage, as an inheritance to their d^drenforey- 
es to a more ei&cient remedy, and society to a less er. Here is proof poBitim^ without inierenOe, 
costiy ^correction, than that of building penitentia- that to buy, and hold a person tn dowry harmoni- 
ries and work-houses, and employing incompetent zes with laving that person as owradf, Q<od wmr 
oyMTseers at high wages to look over these crimi- man^ds the Israelite to lov^ tkue strangers n» f&ef». 
nals w4t08e moral renoration, could not be expec- selves , and at the same time authorizes them, to^tiy 
ted as a result ^m their condition. Instead of and hold them as sla>ves. « 

such an agency. He subjected them to the control Can any ri^ht-minded man, suryey these great 
of domestic masters — who were interested in their fact^ of the Bible and then bring himself to beiieye 
labor — ^in their deportment— and who could use that slavery is sinful, or, that it is not in harmony 
magurterial authority at ^easure for thecorrection with God's moral perfections) or the ol^gation 
of all insubordination. Upon crime he placed a He has laid on men to love each other T Freedom 
yery high money price. For a few stolen articles was a curse to the lawless portion* of Abraham's 
the prices to ue paid to by the criminal are speci- seed. Their freedom was a curse also to the State, 
fied<--for an ox, the price of fiye oxen, Ac. These and therefore Qod directed tiie State to take it 
specifications were the basis of a general principle, from them, and subiect them to dayery.' 
by which the jti^es were to be goyerned in the Freedom to Abrainam's poor and exposed femide 
pnni^ment of of^ces not specified . This money, children, seems also to have been a curse to them 
when the criminal was poor, was raised by the sale and the community — God therefore, in merey to 
of his lab<»>. and was to pay the injured party, for them and the State, allowed their parents to inyest 
hia loa^ and the state for her excuse. To raise them w'th the advantages of domestic aayery. To 
thig money the state sold the culprit's service, or Abraham's male descendants who h^4 families, 
jaoor, ana passed to the purchaser a right to con- without the skill to i»*ovide tor ttiem, kie eaEteod- 
•krol him by sdl necessary and proper means. These ed the same advantages. 
Bieans, the state furnished when neeesssry. AU these classes were benefitted by slayerr.— 

By this system of making labor a merchantable The idolatrous class, was better goyemedi 'bet- 
•onsmodity, the productive resources of the state ter protected, better fed and dothed, better 
were increased— the personal and prcf^rty rights instructed for this life, and that to come,diared 
of the people were secured— proUfibsonrcee of vice in social sympathy and intelUgenoe, nnknowm 
anC Giame were dried up— and the morals of the to tnem in heathenism, and were greatly f»- 
CGmrannity preserved and strengthened. But ac- vored by the Almighty in allowing them to stuid 
#or^ng Jh the abolition standitfd of morals and in such a relation to a people whose God was thd 
vnalienam rights, Qod must be the greatest sin- eternal I AM, And does not truth oompel na t« 
ser in the universe if He be the au^or of such say all this of the African race on this continent f 
law» as the above. John Brown is €m)ogised as a These Africans were the most degraded, 8U|>er8ti« 
miirtyr for resisting to the death su<^ laws as I tious, and ignorant of all the heathen races oa 
liave quoted, or reforred to, from the Bible, He earth. By domestic slavery, they havB been 
left many behind him, who are boiling with rage brought into a progressive state of ciyiliaatios, 
ag|dnst all such enactments. and to share largely in the blessings qf the gospeC 

J( will now pass by these laws, of the Almighty, The Almighty, in the law which sanctioned sla- 
Jbr a supply of slave labor among Abraham's seed, very, guarded the slave against cruelty and limit- 
-where it nad never before been furnished, to the ed the master's discretion to the use of necessary 
law of God, which opens the markets <^the world, and proper means for controlling his riave. For 
to hia descendants, in quest of this labor. He te(l8 cruelty, the mast^ was responsible, and the slave 
them in Levit, XXY : 44, 46, "Both thy bondmen was released from bondage. The laws of G^ for 
And thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall the government and protection of freemen and 
be of the heathen that are round about you; of them slaves, fi|rnish a very instructive lesson, to all 
shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of honest minded men who reverence the Bible, in 
the children of the strangers that do sqjoum among ascertaining the truth of the infidel docteine, that 
jou, of them shall ve buy, and of their families that all men are bom free and equal. For the benefit 
sure vrith you which they begat in your land : and of such well meaning men, 1 will quote a lew of 
tliey shall DC your possession. Andye^alltal^them these laws. If a man maimed his own slave, by 
«8 an inheritance for your children after yoir to in- knocking out his eye, or his tooth, the slave was to 
herit tiiem for a possession: they shall be your be freed, as a punishment upon the master forthia 
IxHidmen forever." By this law the markets of wantqpact of personal violence, which wasneith- 
the nations in all directions were opened of God er proper nor necessary, as a means of securing sub- 
lor the purchase of slaves by Abraham's seed ; ex- ordination, £xo. XXI: 26, 27. But for the same o& 

•eptthe seven nations of Canaan. These seven fence committed againg^i^§e)per8on| the offender 



had to paj an eje for an ere, and a tooth for a tooth, 
as the penalty, Levit. XXIY : 19, 20. Question : 
Will- tiwsiB^ t#n iatrBj eterrf tiiridia ofMedtm tadf 
equiUltf to^^n honesC mittd ? Aff«in. if s slar^ 
lost bid Bis'tij ail (^ nmning nt atrge, and knotn^ 
bv tile dwnef'oftiw^dr t6 be^antferwa*, 1(&8<«rBfeit 
6t th^ dxihad to paj Ihir^ sh^ki^ of silver ieiho 
niastav^ as a cotiic>ediatii»n>fo» the loiS of hts^a^.- 
Ezo; i^kfll : 3^2i But) if tbe penniA so idlled wib 
free|>4>h^B the-oWneribrfeited hit lif^ Exo» XKV: 
29. .i%aefatBan: Dath^ss^wo lawroftfaeAteit^htr 
teaobtbe freedmaiaHde^vkMij of mod^o. infideli- 
ty ? A^ain. • Uiider *h» Jaw^ of - Qo«l the inalfe de^ 
~8cend&liu»f Ahrailnin ^Areaflowedtomavry ^are 
women. If Qade» thift lair a man married ms ^im 
slave^'hikKtfaitdreu'hj; faer'-wererfi-^e ; bist if he-ttar'- 
riedftfie'riavedf^aaoihei^iDan hi8 ohildrtinby her 
werathflislavea of bar owatr. Exo. XX 1 : 4. By 
this hmrjWe we tint a £r«ie man's children aiay b& 
born {hereditary slayss. ' Qii«stl«n i- What support 
do we get^iierrfbr.the infidel d4>dtrln&, '<that all 
menar« bdr&£^eeand eqnat" Affwn. iJnder this 
law,, if i Aaaie wtoiiiltn was engaged t& be marled 
to a-froe min^^^JBi.nn^uH^hfulneae^ ^b^ was'sabject- 
ed t^fltr^a^andher seducer to the penalty of a 
sheep) aata^saoradlee foi' sin. h&nt. XIX : 20,. to 
22. . Bui £Eir the cane offence, a free woman, eaid 
heritedttcerfo^eiked their lives. Dent XXI: 23, 
24. Quesftion: Oaa uny man feel as nrnch justified 
by the^ BiUe in believing all men are bom free and 
equal, 'as I. ieelin fiimiwiBg him with the means, 
and then rec[ue8ting him to use them, for the cor- 
recti^m of his error!— * 

Thi* body of dave law was in force among Abra- 
ham's seed, dntimjie coming of Christ, — a period 
of fiftdeo hJulidreA vear», During this long period 
they disobeyed tiffi Almighty iti a great many 
way^. His judgments were sent upon them for their 
disobediexM:^^ 7heee judgments were inflicted for 
causes that are on record in the Old Testament. — 
Before inflicting these judgments, the Almighty; 
raised up prcqifaets tOi make known to them their 
sins,*^*to warn th»[i of iJbeir danger, — and to ex- 
hort them to repentance. In all the indictments 
filed-against them-bytthe prophets,^ — there is not 
ono^for holdiffeg siares i» bondage. The law auth- 
orized tiiem toohold their brethren^ in bondage for 
six ^ttaa»^anld ijiLAuthoriEed :tiiem to h^d the het^ 
then in bondage forever. It resiuired them at the 
end>«f ^^tiersic yeirs to resloi'e' their Hebrew breth- 
ren-^td ibtadom: again. For the violation of 
this-kstla^Y^'uihidb reared them to restore their' 
H61lBeW(hl^^^inen M fr^ed^ again at the ^d ot 
six ran^lSbe proplKti Jepenkiah was 9^n% to- them 
wittethisimea^2*i*^liwk saitli the Lordrthe God 
of Bgrafil,^^ maa^aocnreMni with your fath^s in 
theedby ^^Htilblroi^h^ thbm^Kth out of thd land 
of Sg^^,feutof th^ilMiaeidffcioiklmen, saying, at 
the1b|Mfe4ifraiwrem.years let ye gb^evdr/ man his 
brotbci^M; Qetei^ ^l»oh hath b^n sold ^nto 
thet^-^auttwhea htjiiftth 8erv#dJbhe'^8ix years thou 
shaltt^ him^oireis from* thee, -bttt ywir fathers 
hearfeffifkadiiottiiltosto, neither l^litied their ear, 
tharfefi>i»>i tiiUs'i^ilit the 'fiopd., v^e hftve not heark* 
enod^ lint© mfcmqsro*lafeBi«» liberty everyone io his 
brotfeerj ; audi erdry Tuaw i» Ms n«ighbt>r ; behold* I 
proflflMa^ *iibier<w;.toiyt)Uy saith the Lord, to th* 
swowJjto Uie^stitenBe, and toPthe ftmiue, Afid I will 
make g^u tb b« remove* Into Ml tb^ -kingdoms of 
the-e^rtb.*' 'This -judgment WisseAt-Upon th6m for 
violating^ the law wlmh ailrth«i^«ed ^th^m to en- 
slave their. Hebrew bi'othreii fot'six years, written 
in Eio, XXI: 2' The judgment pr^mOunced against 
the» by Jeremiah, the prophet, ftfi* violating this 
law Wifi be «i*nd in Jer. XXXIYil^ to 17. 

i>»*ljfr?tt. :XiX:18, the ikw lerthe wu»f$ o>f free 
Iab«t dpot»re8,'<*'JJhe wages ot hi* thai is nirea Bhaiit 
no^ abide with thee aW iiighi iunti! th^ mrwaing." 
For the Violaticmr of this law the Lor^ j^roelaimed 
thi*ittdffioent*y the mouth of J«remiah Jtor^nst 
JebdialUai, soe of Jiosiah, Kiog^ of vJMah i'^^Wo 
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^J^ him that buUdeth his house by unrighteoas- 
ness, and his chambers by wrong : that useth hii 
titightaoT'H sesrive iriftont Ti^^er'^mot his^ rta»etf|ii'V> 
eeridoewi&ant'wages^bai hifrneigabdr's^ stekiov "^ < 
withoul ^w^^} ^ited gcreth hifu not ftir his woffk; ^ J: 
that'saifh Ivriubttildine^a wiideboiise, 'snd)laarg» : 
chasabers, and'ouliethhixB-<mt winiiows; anddlVur -. 
'tj^iled. with cedar, and pointed 'with veraidllkMb' i 

- Shalt^ tfiou ce^ b«muse ^'thoof- closest tl^iK^ ii: • r 
c^dar f Bidmot thy. father eat audvbriiile/Iaiid de '. 
md^entrmndTOBtke, and fiieu it was iin^ i/HtkT>| 
him? :^He-ju<%edthe Qwise ofth^'podr-aiid heei^' «t 

' (to see 4hAt thmf-WRge8:wepeiiaidt to'thiem:W'thei 'i 
it was weii with bain f was aoi thih^to know me^ : 
etith tlie Lard •? * - But thiu^ «yes.a»d thinelieartuEe 
not hut: fofet JthyiMvetoiamea^ami ibr oppresfeioh^nii - 
violence to do it. Therefore, thus saith th& Lord,' U 
oone^ming J^ioiakim, tfai^^ i^tiall iioi lameotifor 
him, he shall b» buried with the burial of an.%ss» - - 
drawn And cast fbith beyond the gates of ^eeus**^ - 
lem." Jeiv XXII; I3.to 19, iuchirive. . • 

Therop^reeskMiof the hireling in not hsving Idi. ' 
Wages paid to him. is one<^ ue great sios i^th^ 
Old Tertament, The abc^tionists gatfam^^ iur 
thetpassaffes in which this sin of oppressiou^is I 
spoken o^ and apply the sin to Southern stofv* 

- holders. They proDsss to believe that the Bl«r«oC 
the South is defrauded of wages ibrhis ldi>op;-|i» 
which, aecordmg to the Bibte, heisdntitied'aBft ' 
hirelings oyerk)^ing.fit the same time the ntoo* ' 
ishing and reaiarkable fact, that as a dass^' tliey 
receive wages in. the ^ape of a ccHafbrtabte^boBsO' 
for life, and a supply for their wants that is equal* 
ed by no such number of free liU>orers- on -^hJi 
Globe. 

Fop th& benefit of men who wish to know th*- 
truth of the Bible on this subject, I will add a Httle 
for their iftstruetion« Ia the first pluoe the hireikig 
of the Bible who is not to*beoppre6sed-8-arfdwhoge 
oppression is the great sin of the Bible, is the tre^ 
man of the Bfble, oc the man whom the Bible de^ 
Clares to be fi*ee«*and not the hereditary ■ bond 
man of the M>le-«itte Bmn who is declared by th« 
Bible to be his tniMtep's money. All thtswill b» 
seen in the l^gMi^ve ptioteotion giren by the \tm 
bf Moses to three elBeses of laborers. These three 
diflfterent classes- at laborers are plainly set forth im 
that law. ' Two of these idasses v^e^e created by • 
that law,-^«the other dciss by their own free^hoioiei 
The two claSBsw crested by the law, were M»ve»-* ^ 
the oth«r dass, oonsisted of free per6«i»i ^%^ 
hired themii^hnee to 'v^rk for wages. One 0P th «i6 > 
EAaVe dfi^es,''^f>eret Abraham's descendants^ •'WlM * 
> Were sold und^th^ saBttton-of the lairlntaelu^M^ 
for^Veaw. At iSie ©nd^ this timo it&y"'mhrm 
i*elease»*y the law «l«Mft this dava^y attd t«i(iei«dr 
to iheir'freedibm a^afti. The other data ef t3iet» » 
slaves wlsf^lidfttli^tyi^ whe^were bought fof»<4li0ii«f >~* 
ftcoOMlhig to t^law ki XXVi lexritretis^ 4u^4fM*#- ' 
mad# l)y^ttt itm to %e their master's t»»De^ '«itdt * 
to be 'here«!itttrv bond taen and : bond wtwnoli tm^ 
him and his diihiren fbr^ver. • ''•- 

For the' chis^«^lree kA)orers^ who hired^O^Bi- 
selves for wages a law Wfis ouaot^d (wti(dh'%«l -• 
been quoted^ that t>eqU{i%d l^^ir trages to b« V^^ 
to them promptly* ffof the violation oT tl|ifi la^/ 
God threfetfened«d' visit, Hot the em^^oyfer oniy^ t»u« -■ 
the- whotfe ni^iote with d^vere Ju%cinents— tkot'^f 
making aU th^'iudividuals of the nation 'rM|!N»MP- • 
ble for the du© elreeution of tfcis Idw. Fdr tfc# WHj- ' 
latiob of this laW Rh^ Jehoiaktm and the lut^bit 
were visited with the ftwfhl judgment I ba^c^ pre- 
viously stated from Jor. XXiI : 13, t9. . 

For the pH)tection of Abraham's seed wh^ wer« 
!n bondage fbr six 'years, a la<w was passed; ^^^hidk 
ex-^mftt^d the?t i^ ^tie-^ret piace fro^a? t!2**^n^r otia 
trettttUett ot fteattten^l^vee: rievii, XXV Vi», to 
43,-— aaacT redtored therain tiie seoond p\^i6^ to 
fre'Wlofti again at the end of the rlx yearsj For a 
Holftti^ of tblff »?t*t*-' s«fcti«» ^^ he Iffw, 0^)d 
thfeateaed th$ ts-iiQle aatic ^witfc jud^ttits^ 1!t i%5 ? c - 
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bj making the nation, as well as the master, res- we<l ii^ bitter hostility and deadly strife, until 
ponsible for retaining Abraham's seed in bondage fi» names of the ten tribes were blotted out from 

,1 f!? kboi ani] cuTjinil^ will AhvjijH l>o i^rcM^^r. nr 



bevQUd 4h^ fOK f offfSj, ^ji^pff^m <m^ ^U^r^,, - tl 
Yolijiilarily chose to 8«i)je0t i)^^ms«^ ^ heri . . 
torr:>.botiadge, after th? -ax j^f^ .were onded, 
This law, ( as I. hay«> Ji>efo^ stated^ fi^ast violated by. 
Ze<iekiahr King of Jv^l^f , .an4 %. oUieri» thou^ii^ 
his«Kao(ipU; For this flini4wi**^WrV«^>pyfP^Piifft 
— J^i»8»hflMie8tp»yed— :3ift4^"*^|>fl8Q^l*..,an4 no- 
ble* 4liin brfor^ Im oyes-T|5^e)MAljt>^ea j)Ujt,PBt, 
jm<ihe bound in chains to be carriod^Aaojljonby 
thefjQhaldeane. - , . • . , . 

Nothinglis more prominent in the Oljdl^estament 
thaA.the legal protection giyen to frei^ labor* '<G^od 
thr«atieii€id- by Judgments, tha^ were, awful, to 
areng^ the op^e^ionf x)f the free laborer^ There 
is one law for their benefit^ which embodies the 
diyiB^rbeneT.^eace in n Tery opnspicuous manner. 
He<si¥es the tte^ laboj^ « right to borrow of his 
bromer, (eren yictuals when hard pressed) asd 
mak£iaitthedttty oC .that Heh brothoTj under a 
header petalty— that ip£h«Tiuag God's tile;Hlngwitl?e 
lieldtrrto loan him ft'Stt^ly, andthatyrithoutuaury 
and to release him fr«m au thfttwaS' unptid at the 
Sabbatic year, or ih^year of r^ea«e. Dent. XT. 
7 tolO. The Biyine legi|laJti.Qii tfv: this <qlasa of free 
laborers, snggeftsito thewjbod that there is a da- 
tural tendency with the rieh ta oppress fi^ee labir 
— ^because, in all.Qod's legii^tion against oppr,e0r. 
sion there is nOt a law passed, or a judgment 
threatened to gtaard the heredity slate aeninst 
want, oroppressida of any kind. 4ay^ that oi per- 
jonal abuse in itfgen To preyeat this, He freed 
theislayeso treated, as we Aayeae^nin Ezo, XX* 
26,27. Thid remarkable fact> of legislatiye si- 
lence for the prot^etioB of slates, can only be ac- 
counted for by siq»po«lBffy what we of. the. South 
know to be true, tnai me relation of master and 
jlaye^ which God ordained between the superior 
raced of Shem and Japheth, and the inferior rape 
of Ham, was a relaii^Mi that in.the nature of things, 
constituted . the stroilgest guftrantee, which can 
bind the superior, to take care of the inferior man. 
Thai it was more effecibiaJl than legalienactmejiti 
enforced by the s^yereatpe^tis^^aiid -therefore 
no' laws "^ were neoesaary to secure the hereditary 
ilaye from oppression and want, as the jtelatien it*, 
self, would make it the interest of the master to 
proti/le well for his slate, aud not oppress him. 
Thii reialioii :abatto 'Hhe irrepra^sil^ cotkflict" 
between lifree labor and- capital, aqdib^cur^ the 
mffeofcibn and confidence of the slate to. his muster, 
aniiamily where he lacks aotbiBg. . -And hence the. 
remarkable fact, ihatin aU the;<|itiae.leg^ria4iion. 
foitjia]aYdi(rfdin^|iation, there ia B<dt a single law < 
explraaB, or impbed, a^aisat. sertUe liifl«rrect|ott;. 
Th^nviiidom of thds amission is proved by idie.bi^ 
toridai, fact, tliat, in the fifteen hnudkecl years of 
thcie; lartion&l '-^xistencni;: the^ aetdr had a single 
feamwakehedoathatcilbsect^^ . .:,. n ■ . 

9beir^tisridu0 wara^^-end: the awM caJjimitiea^ 
and burdens of their wars, .feU -upon mm who 
we»<fi»e-t^hdliBL their domeatiftalayeB wereaitting 
mnder thair vines itnd fig^inces in peacoL F(^. thfi 
prinleges and bleinlngs of alayery under such 
<<apeam8tanoe0^ the Jaws-themaeites, in the wilder* 
Aea^ci^ften- turned -bade. i&: their hearts, greatly, 
prmrring thenr. slairery among the fleeh,pote^ ahr. 
lomt^i-axM) leeks of'-Egiprpt, fcethe perils, dangers, 
jiniioprstatiooB of . freedom^aa > yotu will aee tiy 
reading theirhiatory during their forty years so* 
jomniin tbewildemesa. , 

Sheir history foir&ec proyei that after they 
were quietly settled in their own land, there was 
an vhrrepritesible oohfliat>. between free laoor ana 
ca|ntai4^<or between iheuiricn^:ud.^epoor. T^k 
bei^to shew xta^lf with theoppressionaofiLmg 
Saoi; mad waaintfensiiea •until 4he ockpreaaions and 
eznctiona of > King Solomon npdn free labor, led, 
juat iftey; ins de^' ■ ^in cml war- 'tsd-dlsttnion — ten 
trioes Oh theom -ide, and two on the other, ar- 



?s,4Lecn5rdiiigtu Uit^law af fciULiilv and ilfrnftnil; that 
V. ivlli-n tbfc sULpjilj of frcq InbiH- h kr^rCj am! the 
dianfi^ for it siuiUl— the prurt^ of labor t:orn« 

, ^4»wubdqw the IftbuTer'a mc»tr!S!irj wau^'t ^md lnj 
1? rendi^rod dtj.^iit^i ate in hh (i'iili\i^>i twwaird* the 

,jOwni,Ttf of ca|4Ul On llnr^yllier ban d^ when th* ,, 
,atiiiand for fret labor is prrwUjr Uijiti i^^ sapplr 
pf it, LbiJii tilt; Iwbqrpr extin'ts n priei; for it bt^jond . 
its valuer aod f ban men of ca^utai bf cgmi^ cir s^i(.^rftt<e , 

. ill ihm turn ftQil me'litdLti re^'isnge. Thifi anta*- 
onifjm aud iifl cpu^t'qniM^t uUEsnELtLcm, q^n only m . 
pttj vented by a controlling st-j^e of juitticc* 
, Wlitin ouv XtJrtli^rji brctbrt-n Ket i.bBu content 
U] yuara tuf diiEuultj and aifi^l |[iro£it;», to fLare 
Vitlj frt;& lAbof tbc protiu of pro^^ppi yuji pmT» — m 
we find it our inter Rit ta well iu nleiLauie todo with 
oiir alav-ea at the South, they ^111 abate i^k i/re^ 
piBUsiblts coiiflict aiaong theiat whi(?L&li'eRdy needa 

Qiont to auppri^^ifl it^*Gd wlilcb if not che^^ by 
a Dearer appr<ifteh to j untie?, will bring foilh tha 
fi ult it hati alwars prodticed— llijit of aomtj bold 
aj^irit, who like Jerabnam, will aeiie Lht^aword 
♦T]d put an end bo Aiuirchy bj buTying hi the 

. g[ aye of despotism^ UMi, lihert^ and the curetou*- 
n^^m <ff wealth which prodtiped it. 
. I will now leaTe the Old Testament ajad oppa 
tLe ^^vf to isee what our Sarior and the A putties 
did with alaytsry. Home swayed h^f aceptre al 
.tlie time;, orer one hundred and twenty milUptui of 
pi=oplf. According to a most cttTefalsi^rt^-.j^ not 
of traDsUtiona, but !il'&ll the indent nuthorltitNi ia 
till' ot-igLtiiil hiDgua^es in whiub tbey were wfitti^n. 
Gibbon a Chr ins that one haU* of th^ one hnmired 
and twenty iniUiOTJej wwe doiuestit; aiave?— ttiat 
the J' were lYi&da elaTc^ by Tictory o?er omuKH,ing 
nsitioas— that the eniia%'ed were fjeraonfl of cTery 
rnnk^tb^t th€' meang of controUln^r them waa left 
to tliij dlaci ation of the master, ^that the power 
of Life and death, witliout rccjponiiibility to tbe 
^tate, was in hw banda«^— that tbi:^ wae the i^tate 
;©f thinga m the Roman Empire when the toLwioaa- 
riea of the CrOES wer^ seut thronjch that Em pica 

> and the world tci «et up tlie Kingdom of Chriet^ 
Now tJjfj question to be settfed i^ ihia, what did 

! Chriat and toe ApoBtlea do wiih alavcrjl They j 
tvore obliged to meet with it eye ry where. It es- , 
iftted eyerv where— among Jews and GreritilGft. Tha . 
fiivjt thlf^ done bj Christ io person in refarence t« 
jtJvb. and all other aubjtict^ of Hke^ kind^ was to dLa- ,; 
-clfiae and act oat one i^reat principle. That prua- 

. Ciltle was, that earthly ffOTernmentfi wore ordnined 

of Uixl for lUe re^rnlatinn of human conduct in all r 
i\m rcUtions of this lifi>— aud that thesie ^rtrern- [ 

utentH wefft to be obeyed and honored— ^and thai " 

.our Bpiriloal relations to Qod involFcd no ohlig*-- \ 

. tiims to di^olv'T thi^mn ,. 

' Iku luii^ . g£ aepaj^aticia ,whiph *ii\*i^tt Q^^ JP^rfj , i 
jui^bidisc^n Under the. rfirat MI%i^;wb l93!rr<^ao4 i 
which ; giv^. to roan ^ri0iik9U6n : mht wnder tha 

' seoond table ^:the l»w,. wata 4iflcUmi. lAithe Sar 
;yioR^j areply t^theP^atiaeefbi :Th^y flftppoaed, if 
ha had^^oaOMige to. . apeak the .truths hei wQula. jbaya 
proclaimed to Abfaham's. seAd.fs^cimpWn from 
obodionoe tDthelawiof the^BonuanGpi^Pj^t [The law 

. . of Moses was from God. The Romafi law was from 
siufiil mim. The Pbariaeea thiOKgtit thftt 4iaob»- 
.dieBfee to^GiBsar was.obed&enoe to God. This waa . 
John Brown's theory. It is the theory of all tha 

i^fanatica at the North. The . Savior'a doctrine i* 
contaiDoa. n ma rep.yi oc ne Pnansees. Tvi^it re- 
>pi^ la m thefce words— '"render .^aijo C^aar tna 
things that are Gtesar/s, anci ws^ Qod the tk^u^ 
that, are God's.'' Th^ aame doctrine is tau^i^t oy 
him when tribute waa wroygfiilly demanded of 
hiiri.at the Scat of Galilee. JQe taught on that oc- 
caaion and a^ted out t .eprinciple; that subaiUaioa. 
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to eartWj goremnn^nta was a duty, eyen when in 
our priyate jndgen: ^nts its powet was abused, as 
was the case in that instance, in exacting of him, 
a Jew, what strangers only were bound to pay. 
That tiie lesson might be more impressiye, he re- 
fused to be released from personal responsibility, 
and sent Peter to get the tribute money for them 
both from the mouth of a fish, which he made to 
aerve him on the occasion, by an exercise of his Di- 
yine power. Refusing to acknowledge this prin- 
ciple and to act upon it cost John Brown his life* 
Before Pilate our Sayior proclaimed the same 
great principle when he said, ''my Kingdom is not 
of this worla:" meaning thereby that afiegiance to 
God in religion inyolved no treason, but obedience, 
to earttJy goyemments— if otherw^, twelye le- 
gions of angels would haye lent him their aid to 
oyerthrow them. Brown differed with the Bayior 
—he th6*ught obedience to goyemment wrong, 
and treason against goyernment right— for ms 
wickedness he wst his life. 

Although Christ was a King — and had a king- 
dotn here on earth — ^yet it was not set up fbr world- 
ly purposes — ^it was. not to wage war upon the 
goyernments of the world. Its siphere of operation 
and supremacy was the heart oi man. Its design 
was to call into exercise the spirit of good will to 
man and peace en earth. Christ taught that the 
subjects or his kingdom were still to retain the 
civ« and p^tical relations they had previously 
hejd to eariJily goyemments. The hu^nd— the 
wife — ^the pa^en^— the chad— the master — ^the ser- 
yant— the ruler and the people, when called by 

g'itte, into his kingdom, were to abide in these re- 
tions, and were still bound to render obedience 
to their respe^tiye earthly goyemments, and that 
in doing so, they were rendering obedience to 
God as well as to man. 

There is perfect harmony be twe to the teachings 
of Christ on this subject before his death, and the 
teachings of the apostles after iiis ascension to 
heayen. On the suDiect of submission and ob^ 
dience to earthly goyernment, by the followers of 
Christ,, we haye tne following plain instruction by 
th* Apostle Paul to the Church, (or rather the 
cnurcnes for there were seyeral of them, ) planted 
in the City of Bome. In the XIII: of his letter to 
these churches, some of whose members banged 
to Cesar's household, from the Ist to the 8th yerses 
he 8ays-^"iiet eyery soul be subject to the higher 
powers : the powers that be, are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power redsteth 
the ordinance of God : and they that resist shaH 
receiye to themselyee damnation. Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power? Do that Which is 
good and thou shait haye praise of the same; for 
Ee is the minister of God to thee f<^ good. But if 
thou do that which is eyil, be afraid: ror hebeareth 
not the sword in yain; for he is tae minister of 
God: a rey^nger, to execute wrath upon him that 
doetn eyil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject; 
not only for wratli, but also for conscience sake*-^ 
For, for this cause pay ye tribute also; for they 
are God^s ministers; attending continually on thm 
yery thing. Render therefore to all, their dues — 
tribute to whom tribute is due — custom to whom 
custom— fear to whom fear— honor to whom hon- 
or." 

Here is the political creed of Jeeus Christ; de- 
liyered by the Apostle Paul to all Christians. Com- 
ment on this creed to make- it plainer, would be 
like gilding pure gold. The Apostle here teaches, 
that human goyemments are God's ordinances, 
that they originate in His will, that He has dele- 
gated to them His authority to punish eyil doers. 
And that Christian obedience to human govern- 
ments is service done to God. 

The government within whose limits, this sub- 
jeCtScm and obedience wonld be first called into ex- 
ercise, was a goyemment that sanctioneu slavery. 
It was a governmenti as we have seeni that sano- 



tioned the use of aU m^ means in securing the 
subordination of the Slave, as the master in hu 41b- 
cretion, might thii^ pro|Ner to use. This obedience 
to civil government is enjoined, not only to avoid ■ 
wrath, or the penalty of the law, whicn is Qod'a 
wrath, but this obemence was to be rendered for 
conscience sake towards Ood. How great must be 
the difference between such a conscience and that 
of the '*hiffher Jaw \" One of these conscienoes 
made by the political creed of Christ presents an 
offering to Qhd ofihe obedience it has rendered te 
human government as service done to ffim. The 
other of these conscienoes, made by the '^higher 
law," presents an offering to €k)d of Hie reb^doA 
and freaeon it has made against human government • 
as service done to Him* Are both of these offer- • 
ings, alike acceptable in the sight of God 7 Who 
wm answer yea ? 

It may be that some will ask, does Chi^ saao- 
tion, as right, all the abuses of power in humas 

governments ? Not at alL He commands all that 
\ right, and sanctions nothing wrong in his king- 
dom, and leaves all other kingdoms to the control 
of those who are providentially responsible to Him 
for the exercise of their authority in civil matters. 
His kingdom, which is not of this worl^ was in- 
tended to be the <*light of the world." His king- - 
dom is ''righteousness and peace." Every subjecl 
of his kingdom is reauired, ''if it be possible to 
live peaceably with all men," and to "seek after • 
the things that make for peace." When his king- 
dom reacts 'MghteotuSness, peace on earth and 
good will to man," it put^ fbrth i^l its legitimate 
power for the correction of wtw^g in earthij king' 
doms. When the professedfii^eots of his kingdom 
take the sword, not as citizens in obedience to civil ^ 
authority, but as christians in obedience to Christ, j . 
to resist human governments as Peter did, when he 
struck off the ear of the law-officer, the Saviour 
admonishes them that they shall perish by the 
sword: 

The Apostle Peter gives the political creed of 
Jesus Christ to all Christians, in the following^ 
words: "Submit yourselves t^ every ordinimoe of - 
man for the Lord's sake, whether it be to the King . 
as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them that- .^ 
are appointed by nim, for so is the will of God.— - ' 
Honor all men ; love the brotherhood ; fear- God ; ^ 
honor the King. Servants, be subject to your ' 
masters: wiv^s, stfbmit yourselves to your hus- 
bands ; husbands, dwell with them, according W 
knowledge ; gtv iag honor to the wife. Finally, d« 
not render evil for evil, but blessiiig ; don't return 
railing for railing; refrain the tongue from evfl, 
and the Hps from guile; eschew evil; do good| 
seek peace, and ensue it. But, and if ye sii£for 
when ve do aU thesej how then ?" Well, sayi ih« 
Apostle, "if when ve do well and suffer for it, va 
take it patiently, tnia is acc^table with CM ; ftr 
even hereunto w«re ye called." f 

Here we see the case supposed, that after render- 
ing the most perfect pohtieid fidelity to govern- 
ment, yet christians may be called to suffer byaa 
abuse of poHtioal power. Instead, however, of re- 
leasing christians from allegianee to government ia 
such cases, or authorising wholesale murder and 
treason by men who had never been called to suffer 
at all ; the Apostle teaches that this suffering <ml 
the part of christians for patient continuance im 
well doing, is acceptable with God/' and that they' 
are hereunto called by Him. 1st. Peter II : 13 & 
25. ^ 

From this plain instruction, given for the ^^- 
ernment of christians in their political relationg 
what are we to think of the "higher law" crusade 
of the pres^it day, made, not by citizens in obedi- 
ence to any authority recognized of €k>d, but pro- 
fessedly in the name, and to meet the demands of 
Christ, whose "kingdom is not of this world ?" 

Again : The Apostle Paul, in writing a letter te 
Titus, who was an evangelist, shows a special wl^ 
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•ilade that ehriftUuu should be taught bj him the 
freat dutr of sabmiBgion to earthly goyemmentP^ 
and that they shonld not be allowed to forget dWr 
4f^amv^ thU beAoJ/.. Henoe the.rem|u*kabi»^i:^aage 
• !n Titttt in : 1/2, yul them in miid to be subject 
t^principAflties and^powerg, to obey magistrates, to 
be ready to every good work, to speak eril of no 
man. to be no brawlers, but gentle, showing all 
meekness, to all men/' 

Again : The same solicitude is shown by the same 
Ap€«de in writing a letter to Timothy. Timothy 
and Titus were eyangelists, employed oy the Apos- 
tle in y|sitin^ the churches and preaching the jgos- 
pel on each side of the maritime boundary, wmch 
separates Eurot>e from Asia, and from th^oe eiMit- 
ward an4 westward along the continents of Asia 
and Burope, and among Ote Islands of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea from Rom^ down to the borders of 
Arabia. In this first letter of Paul to Timothy II » 
1, a, he exhorts him to instruct the chuir^hes, that 
in exhibiting the character of dtristianity in its doc- 
trines, spirit and praetieal requiremenit, to let their 
loyaltT^to earthly ffoyemments be yery conspicn* 
oos. 7irat of all, he exhorts Timothy, and i^ the 
members, to let rulers and all in authority, a«d all 
who attended their worship, know the soUeitude 
Christians ftfU for the honour and success of their 
tulers, as the ministers of God, into whose h^nds 
He had committed the welfare of the State. 

Haying shown, as I trust, by the example and 
teaching of Christ— and by the teaching <rf the 
apostles that Koyernments such as then existed, 
(and they are known to bayebeen slayeholding) 
are declared by the apostles, to be ordinances of 
Ck)d, and that obedience to them is one of the 
faifhest earthly duties enjoined upon christians, I 
wm now proceed to show that the relation of da- 
Tery sou^t to be overthrown by our Northern 
brethren is not only, not condemned as a rin, nor 

Erohibited by the liible, but fully sanctioned as a 
iwful relation among men by Christ and his 
AjKMtles. 

CHAPTER III. 

A eetMral Vmiv of what ^ Bible teaehe$ on Slaverjf 

until the 49eem%tm of Chriit.-^Pavl to the Cfen- 

tUee^^Biet Ephetiem Letter, -^Sniritueiliem,-- 

Id9i^^0^JiboUiioni9m.^Forhid9/eUote9hip ieith 

' Ab'oUti&Met^^Me Letter to iVm<^%.~-2b 2V^t. 

-nlo Cwimth^^I^eter^ Letter to the Jcwf.— ^w- 

tkorit^ gimn th* mta>and.^J^ I^itlher.'-'The 

M<uter.^.Obedimee enjoined upon the TK/k.— 

Tie Ohiid.^Tke'SUee.-^The^ationUUDeenth^ 

^ ^eKrtiee Ordaimd ky Ood.-^Baeed upon JUttiee: 

if^iBeciptoemllhitiea, Obedience to Qod.-^Obedi- 

^r. wmotf a 3%e^ef JHeeipleehip.-^The Teaching of 

' : JMm J b as rf s e ,". The Teaching of the AhiA^orMte, 

> --^^km 4haiAmee,''4ke O^ier mwphemg.^TU 

Ori oe e immiLetter^'^Pmul rttiume a Bvnawaw Slave 

t9 hie Maetetf.^The JVea^b^ Aatigned.—Sie JBa> 

I ampieeepiediehentheJPkderal Conttitution wok 

' /6imed,-^0bfeeHon9 Anewered.—Note, 

* U'lttay V^ of sei^yice to my reader, if he is desi- 
rova to see tiiis sut^ject in the light of the Bible, to 
faa(fje a brie^ but connected view of it from jthe 
ftnt ray of Bible light, which is shed upon it, un- 
lil the New Testament is closed. 

S hrrery is first brought to view in. connexion 
Irith God's newly disclosed purpose, after the 
flood, of subdividing the descendants of Noah into 
nations. This purpose was efiected by dividing 
their tongues or languages. Until the flood, 
Adam's descendants formea but one great family, 
•peaking the same language, with political and 
social equality. The result was tiiat the earth was 
jBOon filled with violence. This was written for our 
learning, and it is full of instruction. 

lioah had three sons, Shem^ Ham, and Japheth 
These three sons are declared by the Almighty to 
i>e type? ot' the jwrer ft! nations inat would descend 



from them. They are made typieal representatives 
of superior, inferior, and medium nations. Their 
several localities were selected of God for each 
dass of these nations to occupy on the- gi^be^ j^d 
Uieir habitations were adapted to theiv type, of 
character. 

God announced His purpose of subordinadiig 
these nations one to another. This Quboirdinat^oa 
was to harmonize with their leading traits of char- 
acter, and its ultimate object was their general 
good. The character given of Gkxi. to each of 
lese three sons, is the character of their desopn- 
dants at the present moment. Ham was eiudared 
of Qodj to Shem a^d Japheth. The prc^e^ of 
this was first seen in the abuse Ham's desoeikMivtf 
made of freedom while they enjoyed it in the land 
of Canaan. From that day until this, their hiito- 
ry proves that freedom to them is a oune, and not 
a blessing, and that Ham's charaeter is a tme typ« 
of the character of his descendants. 

Shem is characterized as the subject of rever- 
ence for the true God, in the midst of idolatry and 
wickedness-^and is a true type of his deeoeiKUuita 
throuffh Abraham untU the present hour. It was 
with Abraham and his descendants that his misHkm 
was inaugurated. 

Shem was made the father of nations whose mia* 
sion was that of treasure keepers and promnU^ra 
of the Divine mind. His mission was organused in 
Abraham's family under the patriarchal form of 
government, ai^ was re-organiaed in the wildnr- 
ness when he entered, as a nation, upon his misnon 
in the land of Canaan— which he proeecuted mitU 
the coming of Christ. 

Ham, the inferior son, was subjected to sl«rery, 
and his mission involved an obu|fation to flerve 
Shem, when Shem entered upon his mission in the 
land of Canaan. This we have seen, they were 
made to do by the enactment of the Mosaio law* 

Japheth, nrom small beffinnings» was made to 
engirdle the globe. His musion involved the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to universal dominion. 

His first horae^ given him of Ond, was in the !«- 
landjj of tliuEif^a; but God i>roEJaii:u'U t<j eniargei 
hLm in hifi giKigraphiiMi] and lateili'ictaaL dimeimiDaB. 
until he ahouLd not only occupy Kurope. but dwell 
in the t^tita of Hhetu j ur^ ia other woroe, uotil, by 
the infiucnco urhich cnterpriplag mtclli^nce would 
gtvu him> SboDi would quietly defer to lum through- 
out Aaia. Aaid^ vrae SB em* is hooit. 

Ham iraii derated of Gt>d, not only to fforve 
Shem, while Shem wai pro§«cuiiDg b1» mjaaion in 
the land of Canaan^ but be waa devoted of God ti> 
flcrre Japlictb akoj white Japheth wae prOfiecuUng 
the great mlBEioD aa&igaed of God to him^ of d&- 
vebpittg the iotuUectaal and material treaaures of 
the eatirc globe. 

Japheth^ miBsion iDvolved the oblijgatioa to prf^ 
mote the indiridual uid general gooETof the wboLo 
human fauiilj. Uhia was firet to serv^ Shem in 
his misfiiou; and then to eetve Japheth in his mis' 
eiou, Tbe «ubataii4?e of tbeae views necesaarily in^ 
vol yes duuiiaiou for Japheth over Ham in all n*- 
Hona, and a controIliDg inllaenc^ over j5hem in 
Af^ia,. 

Tbeao propbctic paintings are to be found in 
Gen. ix : IB to ?T, and iu x. Here, we see tlw Di-^ 
vine plan unfolded for controlling or governing all 
the subdivisiona or social o«rganizati<ms t^meoff 
men. In this plan equality among nations, as weU 
as individuals, is repudiated, and a subordination, 
that has reference to character and qualification^ 
is established. 

Ham Is brought to our view in these and the 
subjoined inspired rays of light in the context, as 
the slave of shameless animal propensities—with" 
out self respect'-'and is made the repreeentatiye 
type of those nations, or individuids to descend 
from h* 
should 1 
tneir oim gcod « 
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alwaTs h^clades qnalities whicl^ fit men' to cobtfot^pore^r aid 6rlihe| rftnd to eoAave spch pf.tl 

^ «ft%-^«*f^ bf liijJiWdl ' i]^p*tiie«," detmd'of seif-ro- :\)yhi b?dtht?rs with ^iW, ' w, had not nW to.pfo- 

a'wi)im^*tiA'^ iffihi tfctem 111 tiltne and religioii ; -Vidci'Ar tfcem^elYes: ^ey were dirpcte^j^wto wb- 



fcariDt' HsTii 14 Tiintl*^ fi slnrt* and aubji^rted to Sfiom's 
w?ntr'il- JsiplH^lh In inLirirt'fl b> th. Almighty , 
uDtll he dwm** tu 'f^hoiH''t* tent*, nr in otbtr v^-'oi'iK-' 
vnti! h(i contrf>T8 Asln, And ln^ in fnrtliGr (►nlargoil 
bj tfei^ AliJliQ:*itf , uTitfl flfttn f^ mndc bif wcrTaiiL, 
iffiid: br Hjiin .'i ina^tpr— rut in <ithpT woi-d*. nritil br.' 
(arwcipffl det^potit crvntfol Over Ratn^ a^d friendly 
•JittCrrjl fiiftr ShtitD, it trhiMn^ontm^ great ttaiilt^ 

reflQJt*, in riatinne ai^ wdl sj? in fuifii[k^J=J ^.avrrf 
roast be nsi'd as 11 tii>(?pj?(yii'r iiVi'smp frtr cr^ntroHii^i^v 



T:rfiV'ffir iih'cf'd' 



bfM'^tote^, 1 1 irhffw^ al sr > ^ t h rt.t ij titilHi rn 1 1 o ti .v jTPtf it 1 is 



W 



^ilhf fHr rr^Hgint!.-) pr*>j»rfiiif^j pui'fi m,^ Sbtim bnd; ttto 



j.^ct ■ rlbr.itb**rntnthe Ju[Bt*Jtic cunfrtl 

iindiirj viL' M, Ljijutor?, that their moialn migLibtt 
t!^rtrr^ctecl:imd ^orifty i^curt^d ft^aixLit thdraggrefr 
'rion?. All thirt f=hW^ thfit (lud'a pei: Miliar ptap^^ 
wt-rc tairelTt ti> niit* Savory , flB a eiuCKl to thi: d«;grft- 
dfd mill fti-tplosa. And it' is writlajk in tbfi ,apjjp* 
ttir^ f*^ nor b atnliDp. ° ' .. 

Wbcn Hh^Tu'sTuis^njniva^! tnded in A."iUbj|hf 
("Ofintftjr i^f Chrf?*, inpbetb h!3id beL*Tin in £^^ope 
It} Hfijnrnit' tbo ti?aiJfmpibiltt3(^? i.f hU nily.^Ioa,^ It 
w in fttibts9 iirtt^ thAt ibc Savi<mr J!Lt up bis liing- 
drjM). Wtf iit e di'cply int^rrtl' il lb rufon^ m tflow- 
■Inj? ^rt^Niit *fffas did 'in 'hSfi VU^^tlm wUli ^alivcfv, 
wb i(^h J afjfl pH^ h ad e?tiibl i^l 1 ' ^ , w i t b in tht liai ta 



^in^rt tb^* fltUirineatintis whMr M tbt m bn*^ Ti/iU^aV*'tcTWl<*ditfer h bundrcfl anfl Hvt nty tiutli*>B5 t>f souls, 



mudiurtJ miisi m;\_y dif^rli in ri'Hjrrf^f ifbfln L{*?'iin-' 
- m\A tk^i' ii\\i'>v*^tii iKii 1 pcH t V i n th t- 1 dj^h ^T" A i tnliira i,in U 
it-efMiP^npt^ Eindskillin th-.' prrt^l^^if'i^e do vj^lopcmHts 
a* lif tb* hatapa) 'wtj»4(!. mpl*^^ Jnyhufh .nr tbr? sit^vt^or 
^niftTT, will dw^ll ill hfn t^nf, and b*iVd bitn mi i Vet ho 
T*fl Ih i yf pT u j* s'^*fK.■ K ^1 1 ;^ n^.'» ■■ p P*>^rr^s i?^' b< 'st ' jJTiV 
'TTim^M bv tbi" ffif^ral frnTct* of thr* ma?:?.?— ih.^ 
1 -^f^rld'* pF**gt\^; by tb« int^Hpcfmil pATvor fif'tli'^ 

hC Th* gr^t truth frf Japbetli'5 ihr'r'i'IfJtItT and 
*^«ri*5lCTO, 1^*1* bijii^n in a cf*ai"5E^ of cj^folotini^nt '^tlce 
*fi*e was inaaKnented i& tft^.Wcftt Vrf* tu^hfl^ - 
tf'lu China, Ibo Eart IinTicfl, and Aj% zftiohilW,^ 
fi^ei h*f! Ha*rri tfi a ff TT^I ab^ve which Ti^ ean 
w s0r er rii<L» 1j n aiilcxh H ^i 1 n h r^t i t ^ n;?^ ^ and prt jb »b 1 r 
-^^"llP▼n^ can, ihate in tb- gtrai, rtkniti! of .Tfcpht'th'';^ 
"ttispfoa, Wtthfmt th^ ahaolute mntinl nf Jt|}lirtL 
^'<ttB * hnmatif^ bf^nMitrtar. Triv^lmt] and fi^nalitj 
''^^ir o H am ' 9 i^(*\ 1 il pot wn . M or aV b oa 1 1 h t or iiitel- 
.I'loeluftl nianbii'M, <?annot bw ttwnrod' *o1ildi %^il^ 

V^ 4^ I aT oi*F wad dtH*! '.'<h1 of Rod for ' tb 09 rt'i^eiinn 
i»i*ff«Sa »Yidtbt fft^od ofthn World. It Tnid^^ it* ap^ 
'^^ »*air»Bt»(^ ftceordiag to thg Bihlif, flril^ in the fami- 
ly of A br a hara , Itt the dOtti>&ti e fonm . Thi^ tcici k 
»Jwaoewhen Otid called AbrahJ^m' trcriT Urtrf tho 
^^ Obftld^!!^; tu inanpfiifat^ 8hy?ni*!JTniiisrii'mp utid^r thy 
'"Jflfttriarxbal ti>rh] tjf jL^ovefiamt^t. frm! caM^d biin 
T4'4ilO till* land of Otlnaau torfarrr^j the tlipfttrr upon 
-'*»hlaJt* after funr htind^ed jpafs^ hb raiflsionVagi 
iyi»ahb|jr«speui(J<l ttj H# cbnntifotnAtinri^ utrdt^ a 11a- 
Honal lurm of ^0 Torn orient, witii' Oiid biftiiHiffiw 
1 lb e 1 aw^v^f an d g oTerno h . A brahanl wtille p ro a- 
.?i'«cati(ijcTjla bhjh traet (if ti^^ajrtirtiE^lftper; and ^Y-o 
^iDittlgai(^r of God*9 wrU, b^Til^bt and t*ai!-<?d a tierj 



^ W e ' hare Alf r^d y seen th a t Cb r Ist int Life red, in 
ftf^ Wtiy Wftla fh<? Jjrt"enigal]V%*(t of ti*rt^lj )rofidfrn- 
tti<?ritH' Jtnt \v!^ have prjen lUsv^ tliat ^iCLw bii 
6Wn HiJ^duTq. br Citrcir'fd a^^Wieic ctmtrt'l ortr 
ei'/ar^kin^ ff^/nHn the titjhi f^f Ui.".!^ wbt'th".?t' Jt be 
t*iAt *hirh i> *iiiftil mTti^.^rnr Ih-iJ vvbii.b Li niade 
ti> b< fii n br B I d *i t' p rr J j tbf t i 1 m . u sb ri: q' t Jic r!> 
ffire bt? BitiTnl tis citbi:r nf tbNo ^-e^pt^ct^, it unugt be 
tii^Whitpd i;t tb^ rbnfrh of Christ 5 andjiwUtm L 
let tti^rtmi^ft opt-* for aTl. that iff^Uiiory |?t! a 7^ 
lawful Tflatir^, tet It is arc?] a: ion l.haL sntjaetathe I 
glaTeifm riftert' to injinstice add eiQuUy l*j the 
irifl^teF; j»*t &? tbp trmrrhigr relfttiuu utv .ufetn I 
Afreif tlie #frp ; just iff ^hn parental rLdatitjn.x^ry 
ftfb^ doM* tlifi^bitfl : jnki «3 tti« pctiUcal rieli4it»n { 
of rul*:'r *tf^ pfoplf ii'rj oftt^n dutef ibt Piib«^.- 
Thf» ftuthn^itj FIT en' fif" Ood Sn all ihWe rd^t*oi 
IF often abui^dDT tho^e TTh^^eJ;€'rcillti it. Kow, let 
it be noticed bj m j renijtir, th*t t'brit*t in hislciiiff- 
dinn, hafl piT^n Hw f«il ■ati^lfon and apiirofal to ^ 
ttM)«^ ^fUtiooa^ batnotto tJjnir abuie. AndKst^y 
Tiaadpr aotic*^, that Chrif^t in hia Kingdnniv has eor 
r^^tcd all thr abuMK of a' tboHtr in ihrtH" Bt^rerai 
r^latiann; aud ha« maadt ubi-dipnce in tbfWi, to he 
pbtdi^jice to titid ; it quirin^if th«t thia oli^icnoe 
be readt;:f*^d wj^b gOiMrwill to t lie author itS re head 
<»f tbo^ relaliona. . Xhi»i6 as trut of aU tb«H« i©- 
, Vaiianij a* it iJs f>f aJjjt tme «f thrin, '* 

thfjea^ty^g which aini* t^> d-^titrOT^ tb^ tftla^ 
tif] n of , sla T crji h c- raiwe i*f injia i » t^, ca^til^ , ^r 
.o^rc«»wn, tjn the part of the nM>*qp wQl apply 
intH eiaetlj Ibe f^mt fcijxe a^nat the .jfl«riMf© 
r4fti"°vi the pat,^rn»l PiUliuiip and that of ruler 
and ptfup^e, beeftuj&p,Uod'B ftnth^itriii alMheee r^- 
\ialion0 can V*^ ubuB^^And Uie authoiity . n all <iS' 
ibufiL'ci 



_ ^ ' s. * them, la abufit;ci Jf iheriJore, iba abusie erf Uifi 

toirge fatnilr of filave^i*. At his d(?ath> thia man wh*(j ^flut^o^'itj jn «ne. of Uiei^v-make^ %b& rftlation^to bO 
#ele«ed of Qfid t*> know and teach His will 
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raTe tbene lOarea to hlff ttffn IsaM tt\|f6rpethrty. 
L»aao at hf4 death, Willed t!iein to Jatt*. Jacob 
while Tourigt manhrd in Pad an Aram^ and by bifl 
•wn afcill and iadontry, made lai-^e addittona br 
pnTcbaae to tbnse slnvofl which be luhtrited at bid 
father' tJ de*th. With tbL^se slaTei, and their in- 
area^ in Effjpt, Abraham'^ *eed were Miracolouf?- 
It kd by the Almighty from ^gypt to the land of 
UanaaTi. They had then been aomei'tic Blav^'holri- 
ttrf iftr flom" fotir hnndn^ and fifty yejtrir. Whilo 



(■infill, tbeiji ihe abus^ qf Hi<, authority in the oth* 
sTBf tnikLs them to be mii^fg] oW^ lii tJia Church. 
ctf Christ, the abuflt^ ()f God'a anthority 4"u*^** 
rdationaieprobibitOd; and the |Ip;ht. U9« tif HJ« 
anifhority, ]£ enjoined: It U ^^njoined oquaiij la 
all t a& in any one of them. ;. 

While abcilitionisfifl h«lds slavery to be ftiiniVet 
it admits it was ffiiietioned in the ehnrch. If ihtB 
be jjo, then according to abolitionism ^ the dir<JO- 
tinn given to maatorB and slaves m the K.ew te»- 
t anient, in direcHon gfivei* to teach theTn how- U> 
live in ain ; aDd :■■■ if ']|.- .1^ .,'■..„ ^^ivt-Ei to 



,LJie AlrniKii^V ■iuUu.iJi.HL iih,:!cL .liiLi. r :i .is-T l :,.l- live m aiP -^ aDU :■■. i.,-;,.. ■!;: > ' v^- ^fiVi^^,. '<> 

age/ fie l%dfy iianetiotied their system of ddidestic husband and' Vife^ parent (^nd chjild.,^i^fl^,lv^ 

bondage, in allowing their slaves to celebrate the and people. Consistency will make aU ,tlij^ »(4^ 

niMBoyer> and prohibKlhg it to hired servants, rections, to be directions.giyei^.to the p^rl^OA. to 

Tbej Wer&requirod, ^hen tfe^y reached the prom- teach them how to liye in sin. How can we^M4al>- 

.. _ lied lanH; to destroy utterly, without mercy, seven lish a difference when the Holy. Ghost has jpaae no 

|ion and ob* <rf the m«* degrftded nations of Ham's descendants, diflference? Ood, ih his word has Qstablisbed cmcb. 

ise, was agiand t6 enslave the balance of them; which amount- relation, and given to its head the authoritV., to 

ras a governad at tl&at time, ta seven or eight nations more, govern. He nas enjoined obedience in all theee 

rithin the limits given to Abraham by promise. — relations, and for the same end in all. That iSy. 

od gave to Abranam's seed at the same time the that Ood may be glorified— aa yon .|d|V Bee in tbe 

\rketeof the world also, for a larger supply of references now to De made. o 



^v 



-lie obi&H BOW Ub*"*ocoinpUabed,b alrMdj rfforred ho and ^n^ted at Icngtb, 

shcrff fjTcj^ tin; Kew To*tament. that the Kojaan * '^ill fioff britig to the notice of my reader 

SUterj Whidi exi^t^^d when th{» gospjeT W*s Si^t those portion^i of thefe letter?, which recogi^uft 

gfed^i'itied, w^ » rHathin which tti^^ Kn^p^^l Sftnc- ha lawful ihv oiost important n^itoas of Kjciety, 

j£rtiedajHai#fQl,mii^t!)fttiC,i rodirocal duties nn^ whidh had been ^etabliBhod m the Roman Iftn- 

j,j^^Q,i4itiion^tlK;mMtei*aiid tho«^^rfftni., E^n>iT out pire, uoder whfch the Saviuur .iiid the Apostlet 

atju^u.o,iM*t.4e do tl)^ dutkrt ufjiu^bwjd «ud ,<l^ni i^*a firat to be det up. Husband and wife, 

wii. --[LLteiiL *nd <r:Vild— ri^lsjr aii4 .ptoj4u| Tht^stt P^f^at and chvlij, p.a^ter aud sci-vant, jukr and 

[.iUnnrt dl InTrilTP justke. TU^ dutj ciijuiiipd ppople, wert tOl ri^lntloiia e list lug hi thiit Km- 

" *^" * --^■- -■ glvt'ii him ajuiit right ti- tht- p\n\ and (heif ^r*^atl rctiognizcJ bf the Apoatlea 

3 lb - TTiid dul r f ? f the h u j-b in d ilh hi w f u 1 rti T atni n « , hi th e ^ igli t o f G^ d , T E i e r e U 



ii>il tht^ hu^batid 
ofn^di^Tiw of his 1 

b arr e^iuivalHnt fi»r the obedieftc^'Yif tht' wifi*. aud 
ihatrt^nilered in th^ beat form. The pepfttfmantrf* 
of th^^ dutj t^kiuiitd upoir ths wife, pived b.^ a 
iuHt ri^ht to all tliat God ha^t u^join^d upcm .|tha 
bQibM|)| aQ4»q of wai^tfir ajid *ljin'— poJfa^t and 
ch nd- rt3lj> i\ ah d . p i ^0 |.i1 0. T 1 1 ■ . s^ d m. Lit ■« !%■ h i t;li |^ o d 
'fiiQJi^lJjA' UjjOri {}ui iimA'-w L'ivi' fiiitin just ^igiit to 
tl I «> ■ S".'rTi CO rir 1 .ib rjr o1 ' li i :' "s I a v c - ' a nd! tl j n t Sf r f i r^* 
TTlithor. i^Jvf*r ibt" ffTattt a jUflt rl^it ti^ aJJ wlikh] 
(iud Jiiif i!omtnanded the* iiiaat^ii' to I'^^tud^r Mt-^^-it * 
and .^ ^ >>i piiroi»t aad ihild-MraUsr aud p*jo|de, 'Ati- 
Lit.?: ■ V LL[i4ojiitrgJ» ary giwt'H ott ono iiid<?— ubo- 

d- Lu i rirni Sti TicH.\ ftf<? tlJi>tntHl I'll thdJ Otb«F.^ 

TNi.^.- .11 li all rulaUiJii3. oi jijiiUco, bi,'CiiUBu tluit 



ativi! dnrii'5 wbitsh grQft' ottL cf (Jk^ (irdt tliree of 
thftt; rflat'ione, an* eijouiod lu yiiuTH lot tor ^ to 
the church al JipbeRti^f.lK'/^inriinjj \\i nhi* 21, Ye>@o 
.p't'lhe t; uhapttir^ jiiiil i-^iijilhi^ with the ^tb TCraa 
o( th(7Ti: iL]hiip[pr, wbh-^ I'l^^idi tliu^: *Wivi'^ sub- 
mit yeLra(H^'i^i* unto joiir own hnshaud^ a^ uuto 
the Loril for tie bu&ib*rid is ib*? bpid o| the 
^FijTe/ t^vin an Climt i^* tlie hctt,d of t^iit? Churtih ; 
^nd t^e 15 the f^^tviour ol the body. Thfr^iftire 
is the GhiiiTh'U enty».vt ii/ito CLtririt, ito 7*?^ ib© 
wlvfjr^ A* in Thi*ir owa h^siiari^s i" iv^jy tUbg/ 
H us bfti I dd lo V e y o ur t^ I ye "^ ^ ^ v e^ n y 3 € 1 j ri a t aj 30 



wtili'b i$ i-':;i]ii-.T-il hv yiioti'HlH, [.^ jurllj puiJ for. by iQvtfd thL^ Cliurohj aiid giive hlritsiilf for U^ tbat 



■ ' tn i'^ th ra] C'Tt t • on t h u at h .:■ r. T jj 'is*} rlid Vi r e al d J 
i-4jflti gl-oW huiitt' the rMutiou it^-lf. Th(?r ^t* b^>d 

upoQ jiuitiet*, 41] 1 rtro nn. Juo whof^ the relation 

^ ,'T6c Ifi^a^itj '-i^ s-Utitj ii> Uio jiigbt of Qod id 

■ wtijT Ad bf tho ] JT B p i r cd aij d a II th on tat i TO lii L|n; r.^ of 
' fempostliWi. ThfEi^' t^ttf^s wot\i \y villi- ti t?) orguu- 

k*!ii'|!HJ*?fW?l churthi^, ■■ U'h!^T Wf.To' Th'ittiiH f^f^^ the 



he ri>i|;ht 3.a.u(Jtffy ondcleaijs'^ it^wkh \hn ^aubii^g 
of water by the word ; thiit tie mi^ht pr^aei^t it 
jliO hiii^sdf, ft glorioua oliurdi, lul [laThi^ ?po,^or 
wnokle, or any euch ihiiiff; btu t'litit ir al^o^ild 
be hplif Audwithoiu bl^iuiah, S& ongVit miin to 
iWfi th(»jr wivoa a a thtir oTrn bodW ; be that 
l9y^th hi-^ wife loTcth tiUii,«elf, Forun auui e/er 



1 purpfts^oi k-mchiag: tho^e-ehurch^Sp'andtrTl othrffl yet halted hlri own , flv'tb, but uoturthoth ^d 

.^ 1^ cheri^bi^t'i ifi>T*2n a£> the Lord, the Churcf^ for 
we are mewihrrB of hsn baJy, of IjIs flciiTi^ aud of 
]\[^ tcjnee; I'or ihid f>usi* i^ha!! a mm )tfave hits 
fathei:^aud mo the % ac d siij*-l bi^Jnuje^l^ nuiO hk 
wife,, aud tht'j two i^hfcll b^ one i!t^h/ This ij 
ft grt^at iiijut&rjf^ b'lt I fp'jftk conutrning LJi^rifst 



^rirnph thunji whai tl^t>j^(iapi^] lan^tJouijit m Hw 
fki am*jtt|^ vbrigtl*i% aiid wh«t it prohibited as 
ajiJ;iwful ^ pu Uiat ths ohurdttsp thu* ijiJsttuflWd, 
miL^bt Li] libit uj. 111*40 of all .oriii^ i/f j3iij*d,,.»nd 
to t'f Lf f . ' , ■ u [in,' u U of oT.j rj for in th •* 'j 1 ■ u 1 ■ l i c ;il rt^q ai ri'- 
lEHrii*. l1' that A'#Tji Am^r^ wbi ' '.l tbr>7 

«jrv> c-n|:c^i:i .1 ir; * ^ttJDfr up. 'J' 'm, Ih't* 

pro pb^t^ b»4 d (*rl ar (j^, waii t tj b '/ u u ] t t- ra -vi and and t b s C h u re |) . Kf: Tt! r th v i irew^ 1 e e *e r^ oti e of 
Wernal. Thu rery llr»tuUtrtriti*ii <A' the ff<)iipel, you in pankulac, «o loTt t^ia wifii ^ren j^ bim- 
yi*re££>r^ WneerDiug th* «*r^PH^air^ rti^fcritflii of s^lf, and i^ic wif*» ^eri that ^jhe riiTereuce h«p 

mi^ o i?opk in f try na tion wh -ire ,4 htf gtrtp^l wan' " - ^^ 

prodamjtHh Tbey mujti nec^ari^y fa^J aoiidtons , >*Gbkl(ir^Q (>bey ygur parontq in the ItQrd^itQt 
to fcnoff ibsbearhiesup^n th^rir r^iapettiiref^j'^nf oi thi* jfl Hfht. t E^orr ihf futht^r i*Tid motiier 

^jtvf T^tLivTQt^ and ihtjir^cial institntioLti. This w« (wbifth i* jkbe fir«t ^owimisJnieH* *filb ptotttfce) 



Ed ow froth ihe >>w Tahiti t^nt. was the faet. 

Afid CflmfrMlly would tber d»i»ire trv know, whi^th^ 

J ar itii obj^ijt wu to breAt up the whole fr»m(SV*erk 

^ «r aod^itj, aed reconntruot it on a now Laib. ■ Tha 

pwpk^ ami thmr ru[tir» miut f^^pcot iba|, a Jking, 

ItitR am baae adore and agentsi in ever/ cojqm try. *(j 

■ ^'^ftnttt?^ ttnwd:ryitfitVi^^f>fft(;ould only accopQijIiah 

-J *fi( o^\yf by overthrowing the Ljcl-iting relation^ 

,1 of isooiely, and the or^aaiztid goTermnc^nts for 

I Ihcir Mcui-ity and T»rf>tectinn. Thitt lieff fcingdom 

: they wonid naturally sup pom? might b& baaed rm 

the principle of makiri(r all thinjt com moo, or it 

. migbt be baaed upon the prlncipr^ ot private prop- 

arty and per»50Dal lif^hta. li on the principle „ ., , 

* that all th'mgs are caramon, then private proptrtv, same shall he rteeWe of tbc Lord, whether b« 
^ m a trioitmy, slavery, family and Stutt euTem- be bond or free. And vc muHttre do ihc sama 
' ™5*'^re *o be oTerthtown, and the antedelavian tbioigs unto tliem, forbeariag tjireatening, know* 
' SuSw^^S^thei^^^^ "^-^ Jtcenrtou«ie.*, re- that your master also is In he^v n; neUhcr 18 

Ump^ ttS^incfole^'of prWate property wnd *^^ "^^^P^^* <>^ P*"^^« V ^ ^^"^-^ 
1 — «.x_ _xM, x*. , ^ 0^jj^ jg iiwrtructiw- for a ChrisiiaA familyi a 

4oniec|lifi .9«ipjirfry 09ft|i^intog wUbiit il«^f, .^e 
^leiOfiqta of ft ati^ta for wboe^ welfare!,^ syM^m 
of control «Dd subordlDation was e6tabli8he4 by 
the Roman law and sanoiioued by the ^aTior; in 
which husbands, parents, and mat^ters, are in- 



tbatU may I be n^cll wJrih ihee, and Ibou lua^ieBt 
li f «: Ig ug &aM^ «» r i b^ A ud jb ^ J aib^^f »r fro- 
y«k« not your i^bildr^n to irriiiib.; but' briojc ih^m 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lo^.*^ 
"SerTanti be obedieiit ta theoi that are your 
masU'ra according to the f e^^b, wiib fear asid 
trembling, in eingleneas of your h*^art, as unto 
Chris L Ki)t with eye fiervieci a» tnea pleaEjers; 
bu». na the ieryaoiB of Ciirut^ dying the wUl of 
God from the heart \ with good will^ doing aer- 
■viGp fis to the Lord, and not to meu ; knowing 
that wbatflOtver good thing any man doi^tb, the 



' i*' ^}^^ "^^ 4® ^pMntion wouldcome. up, 
etner tb(i settlement of tbese rij^hts, undtae 



relations out of whict they grow* was lo, bo, left 
•»'»'t«ith^%owcr8thatbe''— ortothis new king of 
T u Hiv ervfUiiaminion. * "^ 



■^t*itW ^powers that be'*-^r to this new king of 
To answer these questions is 
^# great obje^jtof the apostolic letters. The pas- 
sages in these letters, wnich sanction human gov- ^ . ^ .< - . ..' 
emmeDts as ordinances of God, that are to be ▼ested with authority over wiTes, children, ana 
Obeyed t)y the disciples of Qirist, ha^e been sJares; and the exercise of this : uihority, and 
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the yieldiDg of this subjection cheerfully, are 
made to be Christian duties. Christ recogn^es 
. these relations as lawful; and be recognizes "Ithe 
;^ aut1iori:ty and sut)iecti6n ^hicb belong (0 them, 
; as just and right in the sight of God. He gives 
'" Instruction how' God is to be glorified by the 
parties* The' husband is to glorify him, by 
such au exercise of bis authority over his wifQ 
as will provd that be loves her as himself, — by a 
Jove, which m character resembles ifaac of Christ 
to the Church . The wife is to glorify God, by 
a fobmiasioti to her huebai] d^ which in character 
reeemblea that which h due to the Savior by the 
Church, The child is to glorify God, by an obe- 
dience to hb parents, irhicb God makes in his 
-vord to be rights and promistea to reward with 
good d«ja and long life. The father is to glori- 
])' God, bj such an exercise of bis authority aa 
will not proToke, and by its sererity, beget 
wrath in his child- but by such an exercise of it 
aa will bdng him up to aocia], moral, and intel- 
lectual manhood in the fear of God. The ser- 
Y ant is to glorify God, by an obedience to his 
master, the same in character ba the obedience 
he is uonmacded to reader to Christ. The 
master h u> glorify Go d, by an exercise of his 
anthority tyvt^r his servant, the same in character 
as the obedience required of bis aervant to him; 
that I9, that he ia to exeralge this authority with 
single D ess of heart ai to Christ— Ohriet having 
required it to be doue> nod made it to be a ikie- 
dium of serTing Mm, when doue by a right rnle 
and to a right end. These several reciprocal 
duties, grow out of these several relations. Each 
of these relatfons, of husband and wife, parent 
and child, master and servant, baa the sanction 
and approval •f God, both among the paCriarchs 
under the Uw of Moses, and now by the author- 
ity of Christ, in the orgadio laws of his king* 
^om, which visibly, is a gospel Church where tl\ 
Its ordinances are administered, its doctrines 
; taught, and lawa enforced. This being so, then 
I aik, if a man honors his understanding by &m- 
' ' Iting the slave's obligation, as the abolitiometii 
dot, to such duties as the iUre owes to every 
other roan, as much as to bis master; that is^ 
"•■ iliAt the dkfo is only bouod^ speidc the truth, 
~ to l»e honest, to penbrm moral rsquiremeHts, 
, which are due by him to all other ttien asmuch ' 
i fli to his tnaster; add 4h«t thsso mtyMl require* 
j«entB tHTO eaimUff ^ <iiiMr>^<itf iMSfsiaAd do not 
^' grow out or the r^atloa he stacds iD Jto fait nrasr 
"••tsr. ■ •-...• •'-. ■ :.. . 

T Some of the greatest and' best' men in the 
' aboHtioo ranks have put forth such an inti^rpre* 
' tation as the above, of those plain portions of 
i God's word, and thousands, if not millions, have^ 
'swallowed the poison; but these distinguished 
abolitionists, from B<me causey haVe omitted to 
mention' the "ofcerfiencc," and **8wye<?^on," which 
' grow out of the relation itself^ and which God 
'^ has positivdy eommanded Servants are ^osi- 
''tively commanded in the letter above quoted, 
' *Ho obey them who are their masters according 
to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in single- 
ness of their heart as unto Christ, with good will 
doing them service." Query. Do the slaves of 
' the New Testament, stand in a relation to all 
olher meuy that makes it their duty to obty all 
dhsr men alter this model ? And have all men 
authority froai ^od, to control, direct, and re- 



ceive, such a service as this is, from all §tktr 
menf Again, the wife is bound to obey her 
husband, in every thing. Now, if this obei^ienoe 
of the' wife does not grow otit of her tdatiou 
to her husband, then she is bound according to 
abolitionism, to oUy every other iTian, in tiwiy 
tJufiffj and every other man has an equal ri^t, 
with her husband, to require itof her. The 
slave is bound to obey his master, aod to please ^ 
him well If this oHtgation does not grow oat 
of the relation the slave stands kt to his master, 
then the slave, the wife, the child, and the citl- 
sen, are all released from all the obligations of 
obedience, in these several relations; and mav 
inaugurate the anti-diluvian lawlessness tsd h- 
centiousness, as jnore in aecordaaoe with the 
freedom and equality of the ^'higher law'* of the 
present day. 

The letW.f^oiir which I have quoted, was 
writen to a church, that on two accounts, was 
second to no other in importance* First, for the 
facility with which statesmen, both in ISuropoand 
Asia, could obtain knowledge eoBoerningthe>ef- 
feots of <%ristianity on civil goveronent; and 
secondly, for the iainenee whieh would be ea« 
erted by her members, in this great social and 
commercial centre, upon men of business and 
pleasure who visited that city, as well as upo& 
the members of other churches on the two ad-^ 
jaceot oontinwits. 

In addiUon to the importance of Sphesus, ' as 
a social, commercial, and religious centre, the 
Apostle attached additional importance to it| 
from his personal knowledge <^ the habits off 
the place, and the character of the materUls of 
which the church was ooniposed. He had la- 
bored here in person, night and day, fbr three 
years; gouig from house to hoase, teaching the 
doctrines of the gospel, and exhorting tp the dis- 
charge of its practical reqi^irements. Buriog 
this time, he had invaded and overthrown in 
that clty^ a branch ^f, the most dangerous em- 
nization to truth, which had ever existed. Sa- 
tan in every age, has succeeded among its ttom-^ 
hers,, in sscuHng aceredited mvdiums of com- 
munication with the spirit world. The witcH of 
Sudor, was enabled by Satan, to ihduipe 
ble men to give up God's worij, a nd rose _ 
these medium for knowledge, both for the pre- 
sent and the future woiid^ Thej had an wda- 
tenoetasKing Eam's descendants in Memfaie. 
God, in his law, ordered them anffl idolili^n^ to 
be put 10 death. Botli fere ^ut to deai^' 'for 
t^came reason. Both exalted lyihe' l^inla 
above the Btetnai I AV. Hence, theNeW^so- 
tament caution, '*Try the spirits." God's word, 
un^er the Mosaic and ChrisUan dispensKtion; 
furnishes the test-- -if they : speak not in ogr«o 
msnt with that, they are not of Ood. 

We h ive lately been informed Of theb organi- 
zed existence in China, and that this Organiza* 
tion, dates back centuries before the letter of 
Paul to the Ephesians was written. The nftsia- 
ters of this diabolical art, and their Satanic me- 
diums, are among us. Then: mediums are per- 
haps as unconscious of Satanic possession, as 
was the damsel who followed Paul until he 
turned and cast the Devil out of her. 

Christ was constantly ejecting Satan from the 
bodies of men when here on earth, W rcustor- 
izjg tbcc; to their right minds ags^iL The Apoe* 
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ilea were oommiMioied by Cbritt to cut out 
4eTil«. These deTilB might, and probablj did, 
bjr the Afeooy of these mtstera of the diabolic 
arib, possess meii^s bodies, and distract their 
mindi. The masters of this art, whose object 
was cain, were persons of policy and skill. We 
may well suppose, they were slow to Tsnture a 
direst encounter with truth; but at Ephesus, 
Paul invaded their ranks by the gospel, and was 
made mighty through God in oTerthrowing their 
soperstructure. He destroyed the foundation 
upoawhlch it rested. That foundation was a pre- 
imnce in their hearts, for the nnaster who paid 
tfad pockety rather than the roaster who emptied 
it» of cash, and then of worldly glory. The 
fleet, wa» the De?il. the other, was the Savior. 

This diabolical art, was propagated by a course 
of secret traininp^., in ^hich, secreted books were 
Ufed for suhjectiog the human organism to the 
oontrolof lying spirits, so as to make a human 
being see and near mentally, and speak audibly, 
aa nu>ved by another iateliigent mind. AhaVs 
piosphete, were thus acted upon, we know, be- 
cause God permitted Micaiah, to have an inspi- 
red sigbt of a lying spirit going forth and de- 
ceiving them. This deception was effected by 
giying them a false view of the future. The 
converts from spiritualism at Ephesus, as soon as 
bornagain by the spirit of God, searched for these 
diabolical books, and gathered up and publicly 
burned a number of them, the price of which was 
fifty thousand prices of silver, **so mightily grew 
the word of God and prevailed.** 

A distinguished man named Demetrius, and a 
number of craftsmen with him, were banded to- 
gether also in;, Ephesus, for the encouragement 
of idolatry, by making silver decorations for 
idolatrous worshippers. These craftsmen were 
invaded, and t^elr craft endangered by the Apos- 
tle's Ubours. idolatry was as fatal to sal va. ion 
by Christ, as the doctrine taught by 8atanic me- 
diums. These mediums, it is said, have now 
opei^ed the seventh heaven among us. This hea- 
ven lies beyond six others, inferior to it. They 
shut up the Heaven of the Bible, and open oth- 
ers better suited to ungodly men. Idolatrr^ 
then and now does the same thing. These idol- 
atrous craftsmen and satanic spiritualists at 
Sphesuswere either overthrown, or shorn by 
P.aul*a labors of the encouragement which kept 
their craft alive. By these displays ot gospel 
power, nearly the whole people of Asia had their 
attention aroused,, and were brought as a conse- 
^ence to hear the gospel. 
. Sot tbe progressive results of the gospel upon 
% theatre so long, and so extensively controlled 
by the highest order of satanic agents, the Apos- 
tle must have felt intense solicitude, and hence 
his first letter to this church, which is principal- 
ly occupied upon the great doctrines of the gos- 
P|eL From this letter, a quotation has been 
xpade on the domestic relations. The Apostle 
was moved "by the Holy Ghost, to give them writ- 
ten and inspired authority for the legality of 
matrimony, and for the legality of slavery in the 
sight of God; both of which, are now question- 
ed or condemned, by the freedom and equality 
doctrine of the higher law; as one, if not both 
were at'Ephesus. And he gave them written 
and inspired authority for the duties imposed 
upon these parties ; and the duties imposed also 



by the gospel upon parents and children. Tliua, 
a door was opened, which made it proper to 
teach t^em that obedience to the commanded 
duties of these several relations, was a religious 
Service, that it reflected God*s glory to others^ 
secured assurance of their own acceptance widi 
God, and constituted visible and credible evi- 
dence that he who said he loved Christ, and did 
not keep these commandments, **wa8 a liar and 
the truth was not in him.*' 

The Apostle had been admonished by the Holy 
Spiirit before he left Bphesus, that lifter his de- 
parture, grievous wolves would come in among 
them, not sparing the iiock,aBd that from among 
themselves also, men would arise **speaking per- 
verse things to' draw away disciples after them/ 

In about one year from the time he wrote the 
letter to this church, from which I have quoted, 
he wrote another letter to Timothy, who was 
ministerineto this church at the time. In this 
letter to 'nmothy, the Apostle lets us know, 
that notwithstanding his plain instruction to this 
church in person for three years, and then in his 
letter to this church four years afterwards on the 
subject of slavery, men with abolition sen- 
timents had i4sen up among them who ignored 
his doctrine, and taught that Christianity abol- 
ished slavery, that slavery violated the unaliena- 
ble right of every man to freedom and equality. 
Now while these are not the identical words 
used by the Apostle, yet this is an unavoidable 
inference from the language which he does use, 
as you will see in 1st Tim. vi: 1, to 6. 

**1. Let as many servants as are under the yoke 
count their own masters worthy of all honor, 
that the name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed. 

2. And they that have believing masters let 
them not despfse them because they are breth- 
ren; but rather do them eerrice because they are ' 
faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. — 
Tnese things teach and exhort 

8. If any man teach otherwise, and consent 
not to wholesome words, even the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the doctrine which is ac- 
cording to godliness, 

4. He is proud, knowing nothing; but doting 
about questions and strifes oC words, wh,ere<» 
cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, 

5. Perverse disputing, of men of corrupt 
minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing thAt 
gain is godliness; from such, withdraw thyself.** 

I have said above, that the language used by Uic 
Apostle in the five verses I have quoted,furnishe8 
an unavoidable inference tha( Abolition doctrine 
had gotten into the church at Ephesus, and was 
producing the same results which it is producing 
now among us. In the first verse above, the 
Apostle enjoins all servants under the yoke of 
bondage, to account their own masters worthy 
of all honor. This duty of counting masters wor- 
thy of all honor, was enjoined upon christian 
slave/), who had unbelieving masters, as the next 
verse shows. This injunction, of a'l honor to 
unbelieving masters, constitutes a new item fa 
the catalogue of directions to servants. It shows 
plainl", that a system of fSalse teaching had made 
this injunction necessary. This is the first, and 
only time we ever hear in the New Testament, 
oi the conduct of believing slaves, causing the 
oame of God and His doctrine to be blasphemed. 
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Blaspheming Hi name and doctrine, are repre- ^ .The Apostle says of the. abolitionist at Bphe- 
sented as conseq lences originating in the insub- uaSte, *'he is proud, knowing nothing**--that ifl»he 
ordinate ti^dcacy ot /^e dP^lri^e w^ich thei^e.^Jtnpjy^s nothing Pf'^^'f '^'^S-^^ncernine^^^ 
beUeviug servan t? had received. . Kow let^t be ^s that 5?m has beien an>i6uttcedbt^is,™rtm 
noted by tbi^ reader, that the i^postle ha4 wever ih^ Bibje—oc if lie kqowsit to Pf J° !*^i°^^^ 
delLTcred any ^qptrine to-aenvants^ that had an '^h^n he does not fuDnli^rtO tbe|Bible wi^ 
insubordinate. tendency- But on , the. contrary^ .ty. * . . ' '. ' v *",L^ i; iLuiln 

in ^'s letter to thf cliurcb op^ year before,, he . !I^se five Yer|e^ bring to duf Jititic^'^the. aw^ 
had.i^ught servapts to "obey tiem that were trine' of Divine. subordination eswoHsnedj^ntader^ 
their masters acoordjiijg to the flesh in singleness the Gosp^ between masters! and s^lP^iits/ Thej^ 

"Idfune: ser- bring to our notice aldo, by Una wd^bJ^'iqiiM^'' 



of lieart as unto Christ, with. gaod will c,^.^^ ^. ^.,_^ v ' v- *- i^ AcAi^^^uuhLi,-] 

Tice as unto the Lord." In f^e same letter, he enoe, the teac'hers of a dotjtfin^ ^J^^^'i^Ytj?^ 
taught tlia servaiits in that .church, that CUriat sion of this euboi^:lination 'both.ln'iJh'ftW?K' *»a -^ 
w^^ reward them for that service. . In the se-. ^tate. tThe moral ch^ra&ter , ^^■''^^■^^*, *J* ^ 
cond .verse he teach,e8 believing slaveg, who had cribcd to those who subvert the dotittiiie of In** j 
believing masters, tiiat they were no)b to despise vine sqborclinatipA, in Church and 8t»te; ijj^Wy ^ 
their masters because they were believers; but brought to view. in the^BtnairconipasSl ' of »^*,. 
the ratbei: o Jo iheiii 8erv|ce, because they were .five verses, aiSd at the end of theitt,'1a w^S^ZiX 
faithful and beloved brethren, who would bo ben- is |;iven to withdraw from the 9^^^ffj^f^\^f^ 
efiued by thdr aeniee. Now why were ^uch isuborjjlnation. '/^ ',; v* ,|2j> .^-^ji,^, 

dlrecLion awd docM-kie ^ this necessary ? J^'ei- - The question comes up i' >ho Art ^^j JJ^iS- 
ther Paul, nor any other Apostle, had ever whpm, by this command, Chifistiansa^ tettwi^' 
taught ihii aervaivLe of that, or. any other church, to withdi-a'w themselves? Can ^^^^j^VJ^l: . f 
that the dt^utri no of the gospel authorized be- asijertaiued from t^®^*" ^haradtet, ^TOjjiflir'J*^^ 
litving slaves to de&pise christiau masters be- much certainty, as that light atid .J*^"^**^ ?^^ 
cause they were believers in Christ. Where did not the same? I think so, ^^r the f^krwitg : 
this anti-christian hatred in the heart of these reasons: FirH, there are dksses of tndmauttt •" 
jeryants come from? Certainly, not from the at the present day, who teach whartthe Afkidti*' 
teaching of the Apostle. He taught obedience forbid to be taught— that Is, that terrantrubdfe^^ 
to.masters with good willfrom the heart, wheth- the yoke of bondage are not botttifl by the law' 
•er they were believing or unbelieving masters, of God to counttheir masters worthy of ftll-noti^'^ 
He taught that God required this of them, and or— who teach that all laws which subject jmfem 
that when they rendered it, they were to, render to slavery are laws which disgrace the cSvilii*" 
it as to God— which made it a part of their tion of the world. Secondly, thefe are 'c'^^^ ' 
religious service. The doctrine which begat ha- of individuals who teach that such laws <>^9y* - 
tred iu their hearts to their masters, was a doc- not lo be obeyed, and that resi^tahde to' the^ M* ' 
trine taught by some one else, who did not con- the highest style of Christian duty. ThirdiT^ 
sent to the wholesome words of our Lord Jesus there are large classes who teach that slavery W* 
Christ on this subject (referred to by the Apostle the greatest of sins— the Sum of all ▼illaioy.*— • 
in^the 3d verse.) This being the state of facts. There are classes who teach that the slave "^W 
the Apostle tells Timothy in the second verse, from honoring his master with all honor, Onghl'^ 
tlMit he was to teach servants, "to honor their to run away from his master, to steal his proper- 
masters, and to serve ^bem with good will f?Qm ty, to burn his house, and in every way to ^^^ \ 
the heart, as to the Lord"— to teach, that this these Kew Testament directions. OrgahiJ^" 
Wf8 their duty, inade so by the Savior, —that he abolitipn is a unit, made up of thousands, t^"**. , 
must ♦\teach i^d exhort," them to the discharge millions, of individuals who are actively /kiw' ' 
oC^isdi^ty^ that: God might, be. glorified, his zealously* engaged in ^aching all' the abolitjei^' 
doctrine honored, and scandal avoided. He then., opposition to the laws ot God ^ndmen, ^""F**, 
telli Timoihy, that 'if any man teach other w'ise, hfkve specified above, and much mofe ;6f tTO,' 
And cotiecQt not to ih^ wholtieum© worJs of ea^ie kind* They are banded together, rtb*-btt^- 
Christ''— and would not wipe his baod^c^f till res-, to teach it, but tq carry odt their teachtng, W * 
poDfiiblli'j for Buch treaeocftblii and iniiubordi- overthrowing slavery and the sovereignly Ot^ 



Date septimouts in the cbui-ch, it wo^ldbe proof, starve States, at whatever cost of life,and''6' 




verat^w, he ttila Timothy the description of char- . plainly and palpably at war with a mbst. |'''*l^'^j 

actep tudi Abolidon aeniimf?nt^ produce, aod taat doctrine of the New Testanient-^that of . 

bow i^uuh Lhanictf^rs CT?iplojedihGmjielvKa> Jiow- civil and ecclesiastical subordination. 'AdooJ: 

if endi cl'ftrJieu rs wire nor ulrcady in Epliest^s, trine so dangerous to the oeace, prosperity, a no! ' 

then why dne^ tlift ApOfliie apEak of their uhtir- happiness of Church and State, makes it ih^ fm*' 

A^r and CO. duet,? ^ and why command to with- perative dut? of all Christians to withdraw froflit^ 

drjiw ffpni them?. all ecclesiastical connexion with them. Thig th» 

,.We can, andwe ought^ to compare the aboli- Aposile expressly charges Timothy to do. Nd^ 

tif^istsofjthe pVesentdav with the abolitionism. Christian man who knows what abolitlonl^ 

at^pheauPj or with the description given of.it teaches, and who wishes honestly and sineere^ 

bf: the Apostle. If jhey are identically the to know from whom the Apostle requires him cr 

eaiae, then w« rpn jqo risk in assigning to each withdraw himself, can be at a loss iu decidinjr 

tbe sane fa/thei*. that abolitionists are the Qhatactera. They teaoa' 
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, ^'oA^ierwise,'^ and expresslj eontrary on the sub- pYan to accomplish this, is to parade its great' 

j^^of.slaYjjrj, to the teaching of the Apostle est abuses, and its worst laws. If facts are 

in ibis, place, and in every- otlcr part of the New w.au.ting as to these, then they are manufactured 

TefiUin^ni) on the same sul^ject. And not only to order. Well my reader, admitting all the 

^^ti;dry to the ^ew Testament, but to the teach: facts of abuse which have ever existed, or been 

uig pit the Almighty to the, patriarchs, and in charged to exist, and all the bad laws said to 

tB^ JUw, oi looses pn the same subject. This I be found on the statute' books, to be veritable 

haver previously made so apparent by (he quota- facts, and then admitting that the half has never 

tiotiH andrc'CereucesfmiQ the 0]dI«itcinR'ijt, Li^ bcC!Ei told (»r im.iglDed ; what docs it prove in 

to leave uvery miiQ, I tUiiik. who rejidts it^ wiili- tjH^ttliEig this cjtif*stioi]:^-^'/fl daacrij a hiinftdrr.- 

out ojtcade for ;a}iiig or believing l but the Bible laiwu m the ^i^hi of Gijdf\ — h« Bible bt: In g 

ooinkmuii bill very. ji'i^ge- ^Viil ^ii tlitse iiictd of abofle go fufLber 

The d|ingpmu3 tenJency oF this polUioal and in proving gUvery lo be an uljI lw^uI reUliou 



©ccleeiafltioul herqsy^caUn^d iibolitjonijjii, L? esbilj 
ifed by tbi,'' aposllo, fithca iu tha ihiid^ foiirih 
and tit til verfr>3 above quoted, he ^era forth the 
py>ral eLinfEitj ii, calls mio iiutivity In the hu- 
pati heart,, after n^eo art; brought under ii;^ do" 
ininioiu He ewy^T ^^^^ pi^rsons are "proud." — 
pride 19 inordiiiatLVetlf M^ateeiMt a high conceit 
of oue'd own ejs.cellence, ''Knowmg nothing' 
of ooutae he meaus^ aa to ihft will of God on 
SJaverj, Kow, iLLi part of the inapired d^jscrip 



ainotjg men, than the saTue descHp[i&ii of fucta 
will go to tirovu that huabfindand wife— parent 
and child — ruler and people, are unlawful rtfla- 
tioLis in the aigUt ol God? It certainly will not; 
be<;;au3e aiicb abuaca ari; fo«(K! in a!l th^se rela- 
tione. An honest and candid man will ba 
obli^L'd to admit, that if the abuaoa^of niithor- 
ity and auboriiiofttion ia any one of thtse rela^ 
Clous, will prove that j:elatlonto beuiitawfiilj ilo^ 
jasatj ^ and sinful ; the o for the aarae reasi^n, 



lion of a^jotjtiooiBm, showa up to hunian view ^bey are all proved to be uclawfol, uujust wid 
from^the Bible, a zealous body o( men ongairt'd Bmtul. For the adini:iaion pf this, nosa^ie nj^n 
in coiiatrinitin^ society on a nevF basia^ For h prepared. 

itfl fuodatneutai priocijjle, they claim tlte sane- Tbe word of God expressly sanctioii^ ill of 
t^on of (iud^d word. The inspired apoatle af- tlieiie relation^t preibrlbcs the duties which bfi' 
^fnma, in io mi^ny words, they are ijptiOF^nt of long to all oS them — and forbids all the alb|nSe8 

and wrongs which grow oijt of thenu 

The 4ne$tjoti U not — eari God sanation gb v- 
ern men t when ruler:* opprejas their fiuly^cts?— 
Can God sanction marria^jL^, when husbands i 
do DOt love their wives m themae'v^e^ l^ut ' 
abuae tlieir authority over them f TUa ques- 
tion JB not— caci God BLinction the government , 
of fathers over their children , when fathers' 
abuse their authority? Oaa God anuetion s\&- \ 
ver^ when masters abiiae their auLbority over ■ 
thejF Btavci^F But the (^ucjitioulo be settled is ' 
thid:— dees the word of God, establish and 



. Qod'«i will oil the subject. That, of tEiat will, 
, tiiey "kuo^ nothing. ' TW tbi> DiTiue prind- 
r pie of flubordiiiation, which they seek to over- 
. throw I, Uea nt the bottom of all society which 
T jb«.s Qod*4 sanctioi^, f big is the pripoiple they 
J , we laboring to overttirow, in order that tbey 
. ifiay sub^tUuto the freedom and i'qnmlity priuci* 
I nle in the place of it^^a priueiple wliieb is nn- 
J .koDwn ^n any Dlyiuely QPganized body^ dom<^s- 
. Jk, political, eccleaiaaEical, or animEtl. fnsubpr- 
, ; dinAiion is taught to servants, and if to the in 
i i^QH fpr tM |4ami3 reiEon it muat be extended to 



I #|1 fJi^e otlierniUtlonii among men which ^ubj^ct e^ftnetioii these several reUilou9, anjoin the dn> 

], j^e, to. the control of unoi her. tiea growing out of them, and make diaohedi^ 

,.'VT\ien0 characters at Epheaudj are further t^o- ^^^^^ to the Taw of doty, to be sin, jui^t as h* 

. ,|ip«d by the apostle in the fourth verae, n» lo does disobedience to any other oommandpd 

ibe.plan iL*y purauod to accomplish their ob- duty? 



, Ipol. Ihe apostle describes them as ^'doting 
■boat questions." ''Potitig" id denned to be 
e*ceiiiive fondness. It means thereforej an ejj. 
Ce«al ve. f ondn tma fo r q n eetio q b. A ui odera te &e- 
qtiaintanOB with abobtionists^ will sijRgeat that 



All the qoestionSj which a doting fondneaa for 
question p, cam mdoce an abonti^^nii^i to ask, ytU 
never ehangti ihe h»nQ. That i^ue Is to bt;^ de> 
cided by the Bible* It ia to be decided by 
a yea, or a nay, to thia question : doe* th© 



tbf# fondae^s fur questions, is, a pecEtliarity with Bible Eanctioo the relation of master and 

thecn, a dijjlinguiiihed trait of churacter. Thctr slave; preiimbinf^ thoir ret^'iv^ duUea^ and ma- 

qneations are wijuiberles^, they art; stereotyped, king obedience i^ thpao duties, obligatory on 

atld so sl^apel a» W imply a great deal not ex- Christiana, as a service rendered to Christ t 
press*; d, a^ taking for granted a great deal nei- To return from thia digtessionj 1 will proceed 

ther admitted nor susceptible of proof, as to in notitiiug tbe moral elenjcnts which this ecole- 

jyggeat i*!se iflsues^ and , parry off legitimate siastvcal and political hert^y calls into a#- 

preujiies- These qu gallons, far which this do- tivity^ according to the descripUou given of them 

ticgfondqeas id madt! promirientby ihe In^ipired by the inspired pen eighteen hundred years ago. 

pen^ are questions whlci form the intellectual The neit Item in the catalogue Is ^Wlfes of 

atmoapheie, out of which, the abolitionist ean- woids.'^ Strifes of words, is defined to be, ^x^t- 

not breathe* Subject bim to the atmosphere of tion, or coo ten don foreuperiority in mLellectnal 

Ggd'a .word on this Bubjt?ct,ttnd he dice— at least efforLj,aa tp what words mean. This strife about 

iuob kas been the result, as ftir as 1 buve seen it the meaning of words, haa been carried on by 

tried. the abolitionists, uu til the best InLeUecta am nog 

One remark will vanish t)ie whpk stock of them, are not asbained to ignore the import bf 

aholitton legi*rdenidin involved in ib^se quee- words which have had a universally accepted 

tions. The det^ign of theae questions is, to make nieanlng, among tlie ripest iicholara of the warld 

the lawfulness of slavery look too monstrous since Moses wrote the law, and the Apostles wrote 

in the sight of God, for human belief. Their ()^e New Testament. Their strifes about words 
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have perverted, or denied the meaniDg of words, liberty, and the parrait of happiness? 4nd did 
and thereby created false mediums, through wkjcb God teach these beiieying slaves, that they had 
an abolitionist sees in bis mind what has no ex- as much rieht to freedom as their masters ? Did 
. ist'ence in the words used. This is as fatal to He teacli tnem, they had as much right to en- 
truth as spiritual mediums. slave their masters, as their masters bad to hold 
The next item of the moral elements of Abo- them in slavery? Did God teach these slaves, 
litionism enumerated by the Apostle, is **eDvy." that it was nottfieir duty to obey their masters, 
Envy is defined, ^'discontent, excited by the sigbt but that it vms their duty to ctssert and maintain 
of another's superiority, aceorapanied with ha- their freedom by the use of all means in their 
tred" — "a hated springing from mortified pride power? This is the doctrine of the Abolitionists 
and ambition that another has obtained what cf the present day; but it is the very doctrine 
one has a strong desire to possess." The next the Apostle declares to be an ungodly doctrine, 
moral element in the Apostle's catalogue of Abo- a doctrine not according to godliness, a blasphe- 
litlonismj is "strife.'' Strife is defined to be, mous doctrine; and he commands christians, to 
"exertion, or contention for suj^eriority**"— .**ei- withdraw from all such as hold or teach it. And 
ther by physical, or inte]It]cltial ffTort.*." The the reason why they should withdraw he gives 
next element enuniemtfld, is '^railinga." Rail- to be this, — "that the name of God and His doc- 
inge, IB cfefinedto be, ''clamoriug with insulting trine" of civil subordination, "be not biaspfhem- 
J lauguage, utteriDg reproachful words." The ed." 

'_ ^ext characteristic m this moral picture, is "evil We will now hear the Apostle Paul instroct* 
aurmlaiQg/' SurmiaiDg is defined to be "sus- ing Titus, whom he left in Crete, to guard the 
pec ting, Imagiuiiig upon slight evi denize." The church against false doctrine. In the ii chap., 
next characteHstiCj ia "perverse diapuiings." — the 9 and 10 verses he says : "Exhort servant* 
' Perverse, is an adjective used to denote the qual- to be obedient onto their own masters, and to 
ity of a thing. The thiDg here^ is *'diifputings." please them well in all things ; not answering 
The character of the disputant, is set forth in again; not purioining ; but showing all good fi- 
the word * 'perverse." Perverse^ ia defined to be, delity, that they may adorn the doctrine of 0o4 
"obstinate in the wrong, disposed to be contra- our Saviour ia all things." ffcre my reader will 
rj, untrac table >^' These perse r re diz^ptuants, are see that he makes it the dutv of Titus to exhort 
described by the Apostte, a5 men *'of corrnpt Roman slaves, whd were believers, to be obedi- 
minds/' Corrupt, is defined to be, "change ent to their own masters, and to please them 
from a snund to a putrid state" — "a ohauee from well in aU things. Now I ask is this the teach- 
good to bad." In the next item the subjects of ing and exhortation of Abolitionists ? " He ehftr* 
Abolittoni^m are represented by the Apostle, as ges Titus to teach Uiem not to purloin. Pnrloia- 
7 men "destitute of the truth." This part of bis ing is defined to be "to take, or carry away for 
description, condefnn^ thefu as teacher », aod ii a one's self." Is this the teaching of Abolition- 
' warrving agaiQsc them as dangerous leaders. No ists? No, it is exactly the contrary of their 
man *^ destitute of the truth," caD he fie to lead teaching. He instructs Titus to teach tfaem^.tA 
ethers. In concluding the character of the Abo- show all good fidelity to their masters.** Fidiri* 
Utioniflts At Epheeu.^, the Apostles identifies them ty is defined to be **faithfulnes8 — a darefal aihd 
in character with Sinioo the sorcerer^ who stip. exact observance of duty, or performance of 
poaed, with t?ic£e AboHtloQists, that "gain was obligations." Is this the teaching of Aboliti6ii* 
godliness"— that IS to flay, if godliness did ijot ists? And why is this required by the Apoirtle 
breuk up all subordination between the inferior' of the servant? Thenext words tell us wli^.—- 
Mud superior mao, and give freedom and equali- It is that they ^*may adorn the doctrine of 0od 
ty to the subordioated m&n, then it was not our Saviour in all toings." This obedS^Uce ftbd 
: -worthy to b^ called godliuea^i, because it could fidelity of the servant, then are to make the <too* 
•'Mot have God for its author, inasmuch as God in trine of God our Saviour on slavery, appear beau* 
Ibeir opiaioD "created all men free and equal.** tlful — *^ decorate it** This is defined to be the 
y Here Is an analysis of tho moral qujilltles of meaning of "adorn,** ^uestloti. fe this the 
] Abolitionism, as given to the world by ta inspi- doctrine taught by the Abolitionists? t)o they 
.*ed pen. Can any man truthfully pay, that itfl" teadi that the service, obedience, and fidelity 'of 
F eharacterijiCies at the present time, ar^; not faiih' Slaves to their mastersi, rendered with good will 
. Aiiy and truly set forth iu the drawiog made of from the heart, decorate atid beautifV the d6e- 
^ Itat Ephesus, eighteen hundred years ago? trini taught by God our Savidar? No myread- 

' ^ Now my reader, I have quoted the recogni- er; but the insubordinate doctrine they do teach 
"fSon of slarerr by the Apostle Faut io hts letter is declared by the Apostle to be hlaspheihj 
to the Epheiian church, and inkis letter to Tim- ajgainstthe doctrine of godliness taught by God 
othy^ while Timothy was mirustering to that" our Savionr, as you will see in somany wO^ds in 
church one year afterwards. The i^liTcry of IstTim. vi: 1. 

w hi oh h e w rites w as Ro m an slave ry . Th * slaves I will now present my reader with Paul's tea<!h- 
he addressed wore the property of masters. The Ing to the Colossian church, on the subject of 
masierV power over them, was unliTnited by the slavery. This church be had never seen, but 
Koraan law* Tiie mas tern and slaves, were mem- hearing they had been called by the Gospel itito 
here of the church of€hrij?t. Now the question a church state, he Wrote thena a letter. ^?ho 
naturally arises, did God commacd these bfeliev- great doctrine of Salvation by Christ, ishisth^me 
jng masters to free their slaves* Did He teach in the commencement Of this letter. After tin- 
them that *ilavery waa the greatest ein among folding Christ's divinity, the sufficiency of his 
men? Dtd He teach them that every ntan was sacrifice for the atonement of sin, of his right- 
created free aad equal? Bid He teach them eousness for the justification of the ungodly, and 
that every man had an unali^Q'^bla right to life, their completeness when united to him, he pro- 
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-cee^B to show them how they are to glorify God, 
by a cuurae of conduct prescrilsed by God their 
Saviour, **That they were to forbear one anoth- 
er, to forgive one another, to put on charity, to 
let the pe^e of God rule in their hearts, to be 
ihankfu), to let the woid of God dwell in them 
richly, to do every thing in the name of the Lord 
Jesus ; that wives submit themselves to their own 
husbands, that husbands love their wives, ^ that 
children obey their parents, thatfathers provoke 
DOt'their children ;^^ and then in the iii : 22, **that 
aervants obey in all things their masters, accord- 
to the ^esb ; not with eyt> service as men pleas* 
ers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God : and 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord and 
not unto men, knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance; for ye 
serve the Lord Christ. But he that doeth wroog, 
shall receive for the wrong which he hath done, 
and there is no respect of persons. Masters, give 
«mto your servants that which is just and equal ; 
knowing that ye also have a master in heaven.^' 
To understand any special lustruction, it is ne- 
<}e8sary to understand the condition and circum- 
stanoes of those to whom the instruction is giv- 
en. This instruction was given to Roman ser- 
vants and masters, who were converted to Chris- 
tianity. These servants were their masters' 
in]CM)ey or property. By the Roman law they 
were hound^j^o service or labor for life. They 
^ere bought and sold as any other species of 
pci^perty. In these respects their condition re- 
sembled American slaves. Their Roman mas- 
ters, althongh convfixted lo Christianity, bad 
P9wer bj|the Roman law to cOepce obedience hy 
Any means tliey might think proper to use, and 
w^ekresponaltuc to that law for no cruelty they 
mjg^it practise. In this there is no resemblance 
b^ft'een Boman and American slavery. The 
iuneidcan slave is protected by law and secured 
iii comfort. His service or labor is gecured to the 
master^ For this service or )abor the master is 
legally bound for ipore than justice could Remand 
af ^ equjvalent— and that, paid in the best 
forwu 

[^ptwlth^ndiogall this, pur Korthern breth- 
r^ hafe allowed themselves to believe that 
Sc^hern Slarery is its bad as Roman slavery. — 
K[q woi^r therefore that it should awaken their 
sjopa^hy, ^qh let us mippQse for argument'^ 
s^is, t^at Siouthern slavery is as bad as Roman 
sw^y was; what wonl<lpur abolition brethren, 
g^^ by the admission? Can they induce tbd 
wjorld to believe, that they l?ave reached a per- 
f^^on.^hat renders them more susceptible of 
STJjapathy than the Saviour? They know that 
^a Saviour had Roman slavery before his eyes 
eoi^tfvntly tp awaken his syiip^^athy, and they 
hsjU^Tp he had the power to abolish it at auy tim^ 
s^much as he had to control the. winds and 
wav#a'of GalUee. Would it not then be rcspect- 
fE4 to Him to enquire how thif almighty power 
o^ bit was exercised foe securing the gratif ca- 
tifto of his sympathetic heart,^ and how bis infi- 
ta$e benevolence manifested Itself for t)ie down« 
tpp^den and belplqss slave of the Boman £m- 
filre i. ' . To t^e, ma^ Vho will not copf^t, tp do 
t^,,W^ay^^ly apply jhQ desfirmtiott.givenl 
of an Ephesian abolitionist in vl. Tim; that is, 
'*Tbat be is proud." Pride is an unreasonable 
conceit of one's own superloritji bat is there % 



man on earth, who thinks himself tho superior : 
of Christ in benevolence and sympathy? Of 
that* I will leave my reader to judge by the ev- 
idence ;\ hioh he may possess for the settlement 
of such a question. This much is certain how* 
ever, that Jesus Christ had ^very before his 
eyes every day, and knew that it existed every 
where in a worse form than any that now exists 
ia Asia, Europe^ or America. ,. 

I have made the. above quotation fiVim Paul's 
letter to the Colossians that my reader might 
see how Christ's sympathy showed itself to- 
wards the slave, and how his authority was put 
forth upon the master. This pattern of sympa- 
thy was given by infinite wisdom and benevo- > 
lenoe. It certainly ought to be followed by us. 
This pattern enjoins obedience upon the slave to - 
his master, in all things, and this obedience se- 
cures to the master the service and labor o( the 
slave — but it does not step there. It demands 
of the slave, not only this service in the letter, 
but it demands a moral character for this, ser- 
vice. With that character, Christ promises to 
accept this service from the slave as a service, 
done to him; and assures the slave that whea 
this literal service to his earthly master is ren- 
dered with the moral qualities in his hear( to- 
wards that master which Christ requires" of him, . 
that then thi^ service will be worthy of that Re- 
ward wfa^ch his heavenly Master has promised to 
them that obey Him. a t 

. On the other hand, a pioral char^cte^ is re- • 
quirted lor th^ roaster's authority ^exercised over . 
his servant, which in justice and equilj shall ye- , 
! semble that of his heavenly j^aster. Thi^ i^ - 
the ?yay ^tesps Christ ^^pres^ed his sympathy^ 
for tike poor , down:trodden slave of the Roman , 
Empire. He did not abolish the relation that ; 
that the slave stood in to his ipa^ter. Be did 
not teach Jiim to rebel, to run a^^ay, to murder, 
or steal. Be nev^r hinted 3to ^e , slave .the^ 
**freedpn[i and equality" doctrine, put by a 
single breath from bis righteous lips to the n^- 
ter,secured a greater moral reform for tho world, ., 
th^ all the emancipations that have takpn plaise : 
from that tim^'jintil this. There is truly . moral- 
pnwer put forth for gciod, in the obedience ea-. 
JQ^d upon the slj^ve, and etspecially in the duftf 
to the slavft, eiijoine4 upon t)»e naastef. . i 

Question. Was Qhrist as oapabie of feeling 
sympathy^ as JPen pi the present day ? Was he ; 
ascapable,^8njenof the present d^y,.of ex-, 
presong hia sympathy in the. best form ? . 

Question. Is all that h^ felt, and all that h^\ 
did, in reference to slaverj,. infinitely right, and, 
infinitely perfect^? If he vas *'6od mauifestei 
in the flesh," this mu9t be so. And if this be ,se, . 
then there is, in our country, th,e moft daring 
apd high-handed rebellion against Qod, on thi%, 
subj^, that has ever been practised since H*^< 
said, "ye arc my. friends, if ye do whatsoever I. 
I say- unto you." The principle of subordination 
sought to be overthrown, is vital in church and 
state. The infidel principle of "freedom and 
eqnaiity" sought to be established on its ruins, 
is ui^l^novi^ to i|i9 Bible, conlr|i4icted by ^\\ exr 
Rprience, ^nd iwV^?«nin pf *li gOfjenwp^BV 

The next Inspired instruction I will present to 
my reader <m the subject of slavery, is in Paol'a 
letter to the Corinthian church. Nothing waa 
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more familiar at that time to the minds of men dition that should not awaken a eare in his mind, 
than filavery, in Corinth and all the adjacent see- T^re not for it, says God to the slaTe. Aboli- 
tions of the European and Asiatic continents. — tibnism teaches that he should care so mnch for 
Oil the subject of slaTcry, ih^ Apostle In his let- • it/ as to a^wrtfhift liberty, and if netWsary to ; 
ter to ihie church, lays down a general principle secure it, he may murder his teitrtei;. Steal l](ls " 
to guide christians in this and other refa^ons property, biirtt his house, escape from his ' 'i^- 
they may sustain to society^ while the world vibe, and^se etcry- p^eairt to oterthrb#hHjWs* ' 
stands. It is this, *4hat every man abide fla the ter, aud t^e governmeot t^idcr Whichbtt xA^Ster * 
same calling wherein he was called/^ In the lives, |f rt takes peace from th« earth, aOdalt t|i0 
Til: 1 to 25, you will find his meaning to be tbift blessing^ of civHization. - \ / 
thatlf atoan wascaHedbeingasertuhtj'thegos- Cap any two things be more pp^site, than ■; 
pel did not free hinri; if free, the gospiri did not eh- tWs teaCWng? Ko wondei^ the ApOiitle • 8h6t<id ' 
slave hini; if married, the gospel did not divorce charge Christian^ to Withdri^T^ frpm iill'^tfe''^ 
hiraj- ifeitfgle, the gospel did not compel him to tei^ch a doctrine, that must, wheti carried t^ltt^ '' 
marry. These were all relations among m6n that legitimate, result?, overthrovf ill SubOtdiftktWn '^ 
were* sanctioned of God. The gosple! corrected ' adtouff jnen, and Involve the world in ' hsihjfwj' * 
their abuses, by prescribing their duties. The 
omission of these duties was made to be Bin 
against God. The context shows that the Apos- 
tle advised slaves aud all others to remain ss 
^ they were Called. *'Art thon called being a ser- 
vant, care not for k\^ aod advists, "if thou 



and blood, 

I feel alpaost aahamed-thsiitt aCbrW»l«fti W^-'' 
try, any man lihould bie called tmW Hb[ '"prchrii ' 
slavery to be a rebiitSori which Ood !h mi t^HL'^ 
sanctions as lawftil Every niati, fronl Awiimi"' 
he begins to Jtnow^nyiliing, be^nsfo kiiiywthkt^'* 
mayest be free, use it rather**, which was under- the principle tf slavery and that slavery it^r,' w'^ 
stood, until Ofilvin^s day to mean, use davery eqme extent, is an indispensable eU men t'iti'^tts^' 
rather. I have no doubt from the context in the ry form of government, TK6 extent of iBe'fcdtt* "^ 
20th and 24th verses, and the circumstances of trol is to be measured by the capacity \)t th^ \ 
the times, that P^ul would advise a preference subject on which it acts. This is the promldefil - 
for slavery over freedom to the slaves of this principle in every vitalized organizatiott bjT'th©^" 
church, and to all other slaves with christian material woild, as well as those organization^ * 
masters, placed in circumstances analogous to ordained and sanctioned of God for socUd pm^ ' 
those which then existed . If his advice to un- poses. 

married persons, in the 8th and 9th verses and The subordination of the inferior to the Bii- 
in the 26th and 27th, to remain single enduring' perior, stands prominently to view inetery thing 
that time of trouble, was good advice,— then for that comes from the hand of infinite wisdom. — 
the same reason, his advice to christian slaves Rebellion against this principle peopled tht 
with christian masters, not to accept freedom if realms of darkness with those who were oDct 
offered to them, was good advice also. In slaves the angels of light The same tbio^ brought 
ry to christian knasters they were provided upon us "all our woe." The Gospel ot the Son '■ 
with homes, could remain with their fami- of God was designed to re-establish the domitt^ 
lies, were provided with iood and raiment, were ion of this principle. When this object is a»- 
free from anxtous worldly care, and could wait complished, the wilderness ai^d -the solitary 'plaM 
upon the Lord without distraction. If freed, o( the human heart is seen to bud and blosMm 
they would have nothing to depend on for asthei'ose. Thefebelllonof AbofithniiBmagahnt-^ 
the iupport of themselves and their families this principle, as an element iii the eoci]|il itrbO> 
but their daily labor, and in addition would tqre, isaotive, and dangerous In tbehi^he^ d»- , 
have the burdens of government to meet, giee to regnkted liberty and Christian diviHa^* ' 
and the perils of war to encounter. In assom- tion. If the Bible was du^revereiiced,'Stidfafti€'* 
ing the responsibilities of freedom, they would, slightly examined, the evil pould be cqnec^^' 
hftve many competitors for the rewards of labor But when we see men who are emtnenttpr 'ti^i^ 
and merit. These competitors for the time be- lectual, professing allegiance to C^»V'f^' 
ing, would be better qualified thap ihemselvesto claiming 9t the s^me time his authority fbr'^cNih ' 
obuln the prize. With such fiicts before the? ing and teaching what be has in hjs word'^^id*K^ 
ij>ostle*s mind, and with his experience of actual nominated blaophetiDy, It awakens* u^atoHd^ ' 
life, he could scarcely fail to advise christian the paiofhl foreboding, which the' fntp'irlliK" 
alaves, who were without experience and proper Spirit authorizes In this declaiktion : *i>eMili9^ 
qualifications for the successful use of freedom, they re<^ive not theloVe of the truth, t^ac^i^^r; 
to use bondage rather, if freedom should be of- might be savedy^ *^^od, for this cause, tktSL kewBt! 
fered them by a christian master. This would be them strong delusion, that they skopld beHettr^ 
the advice it seems to me, of any sendble, good a lie, that they allmi^nt be damped whdbcliet^ - 
mkn, to a slave under llkb clttiumstances. ' JVom not the truth, but had ple^ure in 'nnrigfhtedu^' 
tlM context, I take this without doubt to be the ness.*^ The truth of God on Slar^^ is not IH^'^ 
Apostle's «dvice. In any event however, as to * lieved, and unrighteousness, of tho itiost trla*-^ 
i^iat he mei^ntby, **use it rathef,* the doctrine son hue, has given among na the highest pfl[*i#^ 
as to the lawftilness of slavery is the same. ; urc to AboUtioniste. They aris scefctnjj i»j\6i''^''^ 
'Now let us glance at the antagonism between ^ throw governments whose models hiive'fheVt^k*'^ 



crrery man abide in the sanief cHrnqg wherein he ell;)ment for His own people ; ahd tl^i 
was eidled— that is, **tf thon art ciOled. b^ng a from the New Testunenr prove that * 
Mnrant, care no| {9V ir— ^Uiat sUveij is a eon* the A{N)stl^ sanotioned sUt^ 
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gaDized bj men, m ordiouioM of God. that the sane authority for huflbands and mas- 
It would be quite as creditable to claim the ters w sanctioned, and the same subjection of 
character of benefactors and philanthropists for 'wires and serTants enjoioed, as that by the A- 
oro8a4^ersinlaTororfr«^doaiMd equality among postliyto tiki Qifen^es^-^ttd the saibe inoral ' 
the members of the human body^f-aft 'among th^ 'chafaete^istios are tlettniirnded for -the authority 
members ot tbe90oi%lb<>^y. 'Let'eacbineikiber exerbised'byHhesiif^eribl^, Mndthestibol'dfiiiatlon ' 
of «ur bodies bsr per«on]fied-^th4ii ^ invest the* ^reaikred'igry the lnferi<yi^. I«{b mstle 6h bbth 
foot with ^ much (ig^^ to eoftfrol a»d gotisino^ideha^ncrt »f ChrisHM^ duty^ bo^h of 'these 
the eye,,a8,tb^ eye bM |to eonfrol and gbvem .'Aposties. They ttake'it t<^ ^ a sertf^e'tbbdered 
the foot, and eo on o| alt the teak of our mom* io4imA w well as to men. ^ .. 

bers,— rand in this you.will haire afair saniple of > Now io 1«T ihis^ instruotton of ih^ 'Apokle 
what m now going <m. Tbofudt^ vttbtli* con-' Peter,: Iwith sll the^ circumschnceB btelbtiyi^itjg to 
troi aud aid <4' the «je» U«s ua^lL«nd aasMces* > it, b|[ the side of tbe^AboHCion instru^iidn, and 
sary! as anj other mftn^r ^£ theimdy, fbra»«ut^ iwhafc-donre »«♦ • On^o bn* <Bidc, WtJ' see an - ' 
log and participating in the general and amfaaBsador of Christ '^njofnhig upoft "fiis own ' 
hacmonious-BesHlt^Castibetcdimkte^iaeiofihemt' fle»h< and tflabdy polHiosh'suftmifis^on lo' a •CbH{»- 
becs, whipb altogether ntaHnp ouh body; • Bat . tian epbit, ito ^iyietmne^Ut ff^th 'Sati^dn^a^ -^ 
when the.c^D^rol of the <9ye is .^^eo-away^- and" very; tpgoyeiir^mj&ntsiwhieh 1^ iaiAed itaifilvti> 
the fo^t, uoaid^d and .\iQoontrolled J>y»tbe eye; isb guards f^galnttt ^hp abwes of this madterlp^'to ' 
commences its work in th« tfaomyiandKlaiigerdua vgo««Fnmept which v^^jr^ oreiMtctd and sadtomister- - 
path of life, upon th(t "fceedom. -and 'equality?* ' ed.by; an idolatroji;i9 peoqpJe; and epjoining abov 
principle, you wUlsoan^et a te9ulffe which re« obedienfe with good Witt from ibs bcart^ on ^ 
sembles the result in a social body under the -chHstifMi sWqs to idolatrouA^aS'^ell-aiichcistinn • • 
flame abolition and infidel pitneiple. • . * masters. A^d it i», worthy oc futoCher rennwk, 

I know yery well that thfa mttsesat the-North Ihat this qb^diencfi was enjoined upon slarea 
have been arttuUy subjected by the school,- the^ who were tl^ descendants of Sbem and isftheth 
pulpit,, and t6e press, to a system of teaching who were capablo of exercising freedom ;.aBd 
which has left tbeoL ignorant of God's word on not upon Ham's race who were devo ed to.tla* 
the subject of slavery. I know the^e yet tiyes Tory by the Almighty. See Qeru ix: 24 to 21 
in many of their hearts a rcTerelfece for that before referred to. On the other side we sea - 
word, which would secure for H a control OTer men blaspheming this doctrine of political and 
their conscienceSj if they knew its teachings on serTile obedience taught by Peter, not becausa 
this subject. Hoping that God in his proTtdsnce the obedience is rendered to idolatrous gOTern- 
wiU make me an bumble instrument in opening ments and idolatrous masters, but because it it 
the eyes of some such, I hare penned these pa* rendered to Christian goTernmen^ts and to Ghri»> 

ges. I feel that the necessity for f udi an effort tian masters. They are not only blasphexping 
I a scandal to a Gbriatian people; for certain I the doctrine, but exerting every nerve to sub • 
am, that no article of the Christian faith is bet* ject men to the belief, that such servile obedienoa 
ter sustained by the Bible, than is that of slave- as Peter's doctrine calls for, is the greatest sin 
ry. on eafth; and that governments which erijmu it* 

Having quoted the Apostls of the Gentiles in ought not to be honored or obeyed, wlmie?er 
his inspired letters 10 Gentile churches on the- reverence for God or good will for men, their 
subject of idavery, before I dose, I will quote subjects may fi?el and pra4itit3<». And that re* 
Peter on the same snbject,. who was the Apostle bellion and treason against «ui>h KOTcrnmQnte 
of'theJewa. He seems to have ftH in the lat* are rirtues for whtt^h ihe perpetrators a.re det> 
ter yearn of his Ufa, great soficitnde for his seat* tined to wear the brightest honors of heaven. 
teved brethren who were perfecnted and enslkved Can there be barmotiy betwt^en thin^ so an- 
throughout th« ei^tcnded region of , their disper* like sa the teachings of Peter, aud the teat'hingi of 
gioo^ along the irestefti bonndury of Asia, and the abolitionii^ts f Can the^e fitreamn come from 
the eas^ro boundary of Barope, from the Med* the same founts) in ? Cjlh 'jiir aboli^lo:) br{:'^r 'u 
iterranean to the Black Sea, and thence along be as Saf6to follow as Ohrift and the Aposttes? 
th0 northern boundary of wAiatis catted the Onet^acheb <*fr<!^dom atid equality" ;'' the other * 
Lesser Asia. Tina had long bem the theatre ef < teach<!is IneqtfaRty and snbordinatibb. ' Che leads ' 
their disperaioa and suffering. Bnt many o(( to anardhy—^the other to order. Otte leadji to 
them« heariOg the-GoSpel, bad enSiated in theser- ! love--*the other to hatred; One leads to%aiH^ 
Tiee ef Christb The Apoatle well knew their the other to peace. Either liberty, or civ&M* 
ohmcter for dirioysUy to ether governments^ • tion, or bothj must die when tlie world Is tub- 
and how unwilling they were,as Jews, tobe sub- ' jected to the control of their leadiog principle of 
Jeotedto.the control of GentUes-*-^ither in a *'iVeedom and f^quallty" among men. It is self ' 
domeatic of political relation. And lience ^^1»e> deetroyiilg when adopted, and seeks tb dest^ox 
inatniotion he gives them oaneertiiDg government o all governments which denot recognise it. 
as an ordinance of God ;: and hence the ezho^* -There renains'anether letter tb foe noHeed 
tation he gitce them to yieki submissBOD' to eve< which Was written by the Aposile Fanl. R ie 
rj /ordinance of man for the Lord's sake. See 'his letter to Philemon^ t am often remhiided byth^ 
II; 11 tothelll: 18of 1st Poter.^ Here yon exfetence and eontents of this letter, of the cha- 
vrillfind that^tbejNtmeipeifiticatand^demeslidre^ raeter sriven by^i^ Apostle to the Word of 
lations arft enumOriited^ ae thoe«^ encnnoiated by God. 1%eine is a' folhenss, soitablen^/ and- per* 
the Apostle Paid^the^same subfeetion toj gosr^' fection Mcribed to thec Scripture, w'bich ft is 
emnentenjoined-'-aftidtfaeaaihe'aioral ckarao*' said,< leaves us in ignorance on no subject 
ter demanded for theii^politioadehedieiieeaattbat of which as 'GhHstiaiiff it ts essen^Oal for us to 
ro^oiiedby IhaApocrtlv Fnab Ym iriUAnd^iitebT km Imowledge. By "the Beriptnrei^ (He mm of 
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of Grod is said to be tboroughlj furniehed with -dium of all th4t is written in the Bibli^ on the 
all tbe knowledge neoesBary for g«udtng him la sublet, of slaTery. ' 
ever J good word apd;^ork* Little perhaps, did < If all other instruction given toibeK^hurcb and 
the Apostle think, that in writing this short let* the world was blotted out from the Bible^ there 
ter, he was erecting a standard by which not onlj wovld still remain in what this little letter con- 
men were to measure and be measured, but a stan* tains, all the doctrine, and all the duty, which 
dard by which states were to measure and be mea- belong to the whole subject. And a complete 



sured, net only in moral and soeiaf^ but abo in 
personal &ud national righteousness. This little 
letter is so full of Divine Magic, that nieral pu 
trldity in individuals and states, can be unmask- 
ed by it, as readily as by the Savior when he 
exposed the rottesiness to view, which lay con- 



and perfect answer would be furnished by it, to 
all the questions which can suggest themselves 
to an honest and -candid mind,. as to the will of 
God, and the dvitj of men on the subject of sla- 
very. 
The letter presents us with a runaway slave.— 



cealed beneath beautifully whited sepulchres. It informs us that, that slave in a distant coun- 
Before the writing of this letter, no Scripture ^fJ ^™ J*" master, is converted to Christianity 
furnished the information which is nOw needed through the agency of the Apostle Paul. That 



— that is, ina.forin that cannot be misunder- 
stood.- In the progress of human events, this 
infornution was not needed until the nineteenth 
century. But the precise information which 
this letter ftimishes is now wanting It is want- 
ing to show the sin which men are now commit- 
ting a^ainet 6od and men — not only in opposing 
slavery y but in refusing to deliver Up fugitive 
slaves. 

Atuong all the feovenante uirtdfe by nfttJons jn- 
Tolving Iht! obligations of morality and good 
neighborship up to the C]ghtJ(*ei]lh ceDttirj, there 
wns none to dclh'i^r up fp^itlve elaves to their 

owners' Tknr-ilirr I^^lT I ■ n.1 iTh n'j finiiftrT ^Umi^T nttF_ 

tnkt'H rpfiige with ArliL^h, sun of the king, m a 
jioi^hborilig Ptuto. Thcj Wf^rt^ dislivcr^d up on 
applicRtSoii of the owner— ^nd iiiit^ontil comity,,' 
aa in that ca^g, has fr^quenlty' bei^n prtictUed in 
reg^vrd to 'i\]^\tWG^ front lab oi* and lugittveB from 
jusiiee: Btit do i3o(i>tnn covniant ha? ever been 



the Apostle was a prisoner at the time in the city 
of Rome. This convert lets the Apostle know 
that he is a slave, and tiiat he had fled from his 
master. There was no law in the Roman Em- 
pire, by which it was made the Apostle's duty to 
nave this slave returned to his master. "There 
was no speotfic law from Christ or the^Holy Spirit 
through the Apostles, requiring the church — or 
enjoining any of her members— to do this. This 
little letter informs us that the master of this 
ilaJre was a christtan; that he was known* tb the 
Apoetle to be not only a christian, but a preach- 
er of the gospel; and not only a preacher, but a 
preacher etaqding high in the Apostle's esteem 



wnw- Dnrin^ ^oti;mcn^ reign. Shimei pnr- for. those qualities which adorn the private and " 
tied and recovered two of his ^^, who jmd ^^^j^j character of a <Ai4stian mincer. ' The ^ 



apostle, «&er this-slar^^s oonversioki, was po de- 
lighted with bis christian deportment that he felt 
a deep interest in him and clierished a most in- 
tense affection for him; • t ' - • 
' The letter informs us that the Apostle was ad- 
vanced. in jectre, had long liKBen bouhd with %he 



^intrred into by nationd to dctivfif tliem np on ^pigoner^ chain,' and was daily looking for the s^n- 

tence of a prejudiced tribunal that wOum end his 
life. He was poor, and odcupied a position whieh 



appikJalioD of their own erg, ^ntil tlia original 
Bovemgn gtatefi which formed this Uo^on, cove- 

n^^ntedto do «o When ^hi^ comp^.et was en,- „,ade- m* f'riends quail under the Vkpr^ssion of 
tered iu(o. the ob igatiop of an oath w a. relied ^^^y ^ ,,ij„^ In^histrying conditio^ he. ■' 
005 and by the soleiimttiea of ao oath, the par- f^incl^his fugitive convert pre^miaei^lyfltt*Kl' to : 
tie^to thisconijpriet, m thepefSon of their agents. ^.^jgj^j.^j^.^^^jj^^jjj^^jj^^^^^pl^^^i^jj3, -. 
bound thflmaekesbeforeheftven and £;arth to .doing so; t>pon ihe^mwJtetrrf this rtavb the A-peS-'- 
d^.hvdr up ftigitive slaves. tlebad the stcongeafipiaimsf^r^Siijr favor he*iigh% > 

ViiwX little thought, whon wHtiQg thi? letter by ask of hira. Atiy man under like «iWjom«tBBoes, - 
a £u gi li V e slave an d rot ii c n Ui g him to h ia C h v'l^ ti- -who was not the immediate fept^sentative of Ooc^ ;* 
ftji umster, (svlio was uLsu a mioiiiter of th#^ Gos* ..in word and :deed, would have 'first lirittea 
pel,) and moat atVcctiormtely entreating th%t to ^h» maimer and begged as a favor that rhe— 
Christian mwitep to receive this fugithc agaiA slaTO might reuwdn and minister td him. Any 
a^^tp forgive hira, ain4 J^iiiding hims eU '^ wri- man without in^jeoBefeelip|5St)fres^^SlbilUy to ' 
tipg. to pay t)iftt mailer f^r all wbijch this-^laye God and mentor every word be 0pOke,and«rep- 
haj stolen or wrong^lly taken.froin him-T**»&t |t ryact h» performed,' woidd have attowed hia 
w^uld prove as leaden hid in three n^easures of (;osic?i<ion,^under such circumstances, t& furnish A . 
mj^al, uiitii^ produced >ueh a sei^se of wh|it sofa^ittott for S*etaiiung this eervmit untii the nMUM^ ^ 
wasju^ An4 pf^Of)e?, and right, and Christian- ter.ooold4)e heard fr(M»; How «0mplet«ly>lhifli 
lik^aa to induce thirteen sov^eigu Sta^a, seve?- case Is invested, with all the circumstances wbfelfe^ 
teen ijuiidfed) aQd twejoty-ftjne ye^rs /aftpr thftt can give weight afad eharaeter to the^ teason €ted'*' 
l^t^rTlfi^wrmenyto copy ^s example e^nd bind designed toteach by iti' Theruniiin^'-away of; 
themselyes in a solemn oovi>nant tp imitate hlna thas' slave, .his. conversion^ to Christ by the A^oa-- 
in their iuture course of national conduct. How tleiof the. gentiles in a <^tant looontry, its oon- 
painful it is to see the moral power pf this in-, nexion with the Apostie-s o6ndition at the time^ 
spired exfimple dying awiiy under the away, of and-, with- hia personal acquaintance and high^es- ^ 
Infidelity, which repudiates thp Bible, ^d pro- timatedf this skve^s master^ his high o1aim&upMi> 
cii^nis ''fre^^^maud, equf^Utyi" where. Q()4 m thfttmast^v^^^aigning theiajustiOe of appro- 
huw^4|€E|ehest^ere'isL.f|^net . ! . ' prialtiiigito hi»iOf>ttifoi!tnff%at!lMlo^g0&tpiaiB^^ 

Here is an incident in the providence of God, man as the reason for sending the slave home ;— 
80 remarkably surrounded with peculiarities, as putting these things together, can any man oa 
to make it on this subject, a complete compen- earth read this letter, wd allow it to expand in 
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his thoughts to the circumference of its plain 
import, and then look his fellow man in tbe^ce 
and say, that slavery is a dn, that to return a 
ftigitive slave to his master, is sinful f In the 
light of this case no man on earth can believe it 

We of this Union have solemnly bound our- 
selves to dehver up fogitite slaves to their mas- 
ters. The Apostle Paul was under no such cove- 
nant obligation. }fo earthly law bound him to 
do it. No New Testament statute had been de- 
livered, which in so many words, required it of 
him; yet he did it, because he was guided by ia- 
spiration, invested with an office, and placed in 
a condition, that made his conduct in Uiis whole 
matter, an aiUhoritative law of chrUtianityy 
so plainly written that all men who seek to glo- 
rify God by acting out His will, in justice and 
righteousness on this subject, cannot misunder- 
stand it. 

The Apostle in complying with the demands 
of justice to the roaster by sending his slave 
ba^k to him again, and in exemplifying the doc- 
trine of Christ, — which requires of U3 what- 
soever is just, whatsoever is honest, what- 
soev^ is of good report — and especially 
that we act out the sfmrit, as well as the 
letter, of loyalty to government as God's ordi- 
nance,— deprived hiBselt of all the soothing 
sympathy and suitable assistance, which this 
converted slave could have rendered him; that 
he might by his conduct let the pure and unal- 
loyed righteousness demanded by Christianity, 
shine out like the sun, so that all men could see 
what the will of God was under like ctrcumstan- 
•es. He had taught this will in person to the 
#hurehes. He had sent it to them, and to the 
evangelists in letters. He now embodies i(U he 
had caught, and the legitimate results of his 
teachings, in his conduct. Our fathers entered 
Into a covenant to carry out the righteous course 
•f conduct exhibited by this inspired example* 
But alas t their covenant is now declared to be 
«<a covenant with hell*', and the breach of it a 
pas^ort to earthly honor. 

OBJECTIONS WANTED. 

There was a statute which forbade the Israel- 
ites to deliver up fugitive slaves. The abolition- 
ists teadi, that this law acted on the slaves of 
the Israelites. This is not so. It acted, not on 
their slaves, but on the slaves of the nations 
around them. It was, in that day, and has been 
ever since, a practice among nations, not to de- 
liver up fugitives from labor, or justice, unless it 
ivited their policy and pleasure to do so. As a 
matter of comity, it has at times been practised. 
When these sovereign states formed a Federal 
Union, they agreed by a solemn covenant to de- 
liver up to their masters,'fugitive slaves who fled 
iirom another sute. The Aknighty forbid the 
Jews to dp this, because the slaves who fled to 
them fled fromidoUtrous^masters, and idolatrous 
nations around them. 

These idolatrous nations and their idolatry 
were devoted to destruction by the Almighty. — 
Ta have delivered up these fugitives therefore, 
to their idolatrous and cruel masters again, would 
have been equivalent to putting them to death, 
because death awaited them on their return. 

Again. By a law oi the Israelites, Deut. 
xvii: 2, to 7,— if any person practised, or was 



ffuilty^ of idolatry among them, he was immedi- 
ately punished with death. The fugitive from an 
idolatrous nation, who fled to them, must there- 
fore renounce his idolatry, or iucurthe penalty of 
this taw; he could not continue^ an idolater, and 
live. Had the Israelites been permitted to de- 
liver him up to his idolatrous master, they would 
have presented the strange anomaly of giving 
aid and encouragement to that very idolatry, 
they were commissioned to exterminate. 

The law as I have said, had nothing to do 
with the slaves of the Israelites when they fled 
from thoir masters. The Almighty had given 
the Israelites legal authority to purchase slaves, 
made these slaves property, bound them to ser- 
vice or labor, and passed a law authorizing their 
masters, to transmit them as an inheritance to 
their children forever. See Levit. xxv:44.4r6.46. 
Sarah's slav maid Hagar, ran away from her 
mistress. The Almighty sent an angel from 
Heaven to order her back to her mistress 
again. Onesimus, a slave man, ran away 
from his christian master Philemon. The Apos- 
tle Paul sent this slave^ when converted, back to 
his master agun. These, I should suppose, might 
be taken as safe patterns to follow, under like cir- 
cumstances, unless we are better than^Angels or 
Apostles. 

There was another statute in the Mosaic *law, 
which forbid stealing and selling of men. The 
abolitionists teach that this law proves slavery 
did not exist among the Israelites. There is 
such a law as ^is in all the slave states of the 
world, and it is the legal existence of slavery 
that renders such a law necessary. Where 
there is no slavery there is no need for this law. 
While all slave states however, forbid the stealing 
of free men, or slaves, they sanc*;ion and regulate 
by law, the buying and nUing of slaves, as did 
the Mosaic kno. What the Mosaic law forbade 
was, the stealing oi Hebrews who were free, and 
making slaves of them, Deut. xxiv:*?. Or ileal' 
ing any man to make gain of Aim, Exo. xxi:l6. 
Where the service, or labour of men in any 
country is made property by law, then, as a mat- 
ter of course, rogues are tempted to steal them^ 
j ust as they are any other species of property 
which is valuable; and for the same reason they 
are tempted to steal free men and make slaves 
of them, and hence the necessity for such a lam. 

Note : — According to the Bible, the Almigh- 
ty subjected the Egyptians to national bondage 
by Joseph, and afterwards, with tokens of anger, 
released the Israelites by Moses, from national 
bondage to the Egyptians. How is this apparent 
inconsistency to be accounted for f It is easily 
accounted for, if we let the scriptures be our 
teacher. The descendants of Ham, in Gen. ix: 
25.26.27, are devoted to slavery, and Sbem and 
Japheth were made their masteii. In the days 
of Jacob, Ham's descendants in Egypt were 
free, and were about to perish for the want of 
proper qualifications to use freedom. Goi sent 
Shem, in the persoi^of Joseph, to subject them 
to a more efficient government than they were 
capable of inaugurating, or disposed to exercise. 
One hundred and fifty years after this, the des- 
cendants of Ham, by the power of numbers, and 
the worst of motives, subjected, in the same 
kingdom, the descendants of Shem, to their con- 
trol. They soon demonstrftt^d, by imbecility 
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And 'mei^y%g9 crtielly, tlmfi the inferrhMr oughfe not to Ham, to rtf e over Sham or Japheth. Ilio Bi* 

to rule over the fi^p^Hor race. Henoe cikfae Jll- "vink siKbordkiatiop of these raoe#, is- writtexi^ in 

mighty, made ambst Mgf^&l display of lf\i dis- (he soriptarea for our leamiag. It is onlj ne- 

pleasure agHinst Such iiDnatiiral 8ttbordia«t%oi>, oessarr to ibok^pOD ihe domestic add nvtional 

and the savage cr^plty to which it l^d. By Motes, fi^his of oxperinteiit) op to die present p«rio4 of 

He released the IHraelites, the superior race, the irorld's history to satfefy aa that Qod'a plan 

from this bondage to the inf)srtor, and Visited his of subondiDatiDg indtyidoais and races, is wise, 

wrath upon the u.<mrper^ of his power^ for t&cir hmnane, and good, and tAiil the ioSdel theory 

vnnatiiral and lavage cPueHy. He had delega- of **^ireodom Aod equality ' is only «vil and (hat 

ted his powe^r to 8hem aT»d Japheth to comrol oontinuaUy. i j ' 

Ham. Biit H© never had d\slegated his power > 
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N«w YoKK, Dec. 20th, 1860. 
To the Right Rev. John H. Hopkims, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop of Vermont : "^^ 
^ Deak 8nt — ^The dangerous crisis to which our Na- 
tional Union has arrived is universally known to 
have arisen from the persevering agitation of the 
question of Slavery, and we hold it to be the duty 
of everv patriotic man to aid as far as possible in 
giving a right direction to the public mind, before 
the evils which threaten our government are con- 
summated. We therefore respectfully ask you to 
favor us with your opinions upon the Scriptural au- 
thority for Slavei-v and the constitutional position 
of the contending parties, in the belief that from 
your official position as a bishop, your age and your 
experience, the expression of your judgment would 
be useful and acceptable to very many in the com- 
munity. We remain. Right Rev. Sir, 
With great respect, 

Your obedient servants, 

Albert HAvsinBYEa, Bowks R. McIlvainb, 

Gharlbs M. Fry, 

F. C. Havbmutsr, 

Fred Laot, 

Ezra Wheeler, 



Henry S. Fearing, 

George C Collins, 

dwkjht townsend, 

and others. 



Burlington, Vt., Jan. 80, 1861. 
Hy Dear Sirs, 

I have received your Mendly/fequest that I would 
give you my opinion on the Scjftptural authority for 
negro slavery in the Southern States, and also on 
the constitutional position of the contending parties, 
in the present crisis of the Union. For the confi- 
dence implied in this kind application I owe you 
my cordial acknowledgements, and I shall respond 
to it with the frankness which becomes my office in 
the defence of truth. 

The word "slave" occurs but twice in our Eng- 
lish Bible, but the term ''servant," commonly em- 
ployed by our translators, has the meaning of slave 
in the Hebrew and the Greek originals, as a general 
rule, where it stands alone. We read, however, 
in many places, of • ' hired servants, ' ' and of * * bond- 
men and bondmaids." The first were not slaves, 
but the others were : the distinction being precisely 
the same which exists in our own day. Slavery, 
therefore, may be defined as servitude for life, descend- 
ing to ih^ offspring. And this kind of bondage ap- 
pears to have existed as an established institution 
in all the ages of our world, by the universal evi- 
dence of history, whether sacred or profane. 

This understood, I shall not oppose the prevalent 
idea that slavery is an evil in itself. Aphysical evil it 
may be, but this does not satisfy the judgment of its 
more zealous adversaries, since they contend that it 
is a moral evil— a positive tin, to hold a human be- 
ing in bondage, under any circumstances whatever, 
unless as a punishment inflicted on crimes, for the 
safety of the community. 

Here, therefore, lies the true aspect of the con- 
troversy. And it is evident that it can only be set- 
tled by the Bible. For every Christian is bound to 
assent to the rule o£ the inspired Apostle, that •* sin 
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is the transgression of the law," namely, the law 
laid down in the Scriptures by the authority of God 
— ^the supreme '* Lawgiver, who is able to save and 
to destroy." From his Word there can be no ap- 
peal. No rebellion can be so atrocious in his sight 
as that which dares to rise against his government. 
No blasphemy can be more unpardonable than that 
which imputes sin or moral evil to the decrees of 
the eternal Judge, who is alone perfect in wisdom, 
in knowledge, and in love. 

With entire correctness, therefore, your letter 
refers the question to the only infallible criterion — 
the Word of God. If it were a matter to be deter- 
mined by my personal sympathies, tastes, or feel- 
ings. I should be as ready as any mac to condemn 
the institution of slavery, for all my prejudices 
of education, habit and social position stand en- 
tirely opposed to it. But as a Christian, I am 
solemnly warned not to be " wise in my own con- 
ceit, ' ' and not to * ' lean to my own understanding. ' ' 
As a Christian I am compelled to submit my weak 
and erring intellect to the authority of the Al- 
mighty. For then only can I be safe in my con- 
clusions, when I know that they are in accordance 
with the will of Him, before whose tribunal I must 
render a strict account in the last great day. 

I proceed, accordingly, to the evidence of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, which, long ago, produced complete 
conviction in my own mind, aod must, as I regard 
it, be equally conclusive to every candid and sincere 
inquirer. When the array of positive proof is ex- 
hibited. I shall consider the objections, and exam- 
ine their validity with all the fairness in my power. 

The first appearance of slavery in the Bible is the 
wonderful prediction of the patriarch Noah, ' 'Cursed 
be Canaan, a servant of servants shall Be be to his 
brethren. Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and 
Caneian shall be his servant God shall enlarge Japhet, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be his servant. (Gen. ix, 26 ) 

The heartless irreverence which Ham, the father 
of Canaan, displayed towards his eminent parent, 
whose piety had just saved him from the deluge, 
presented the immediate occasion for this remarkable 
prophecy ; but the sjctnal fidfiUment was reserved for 
his posterity, after they had lost the knowledge of 
God, and beconie utterly polluted by the abomina- 
tions of heathen idolatry. The Almighty, foresee- 
ing this total degradation of the race, ordained them 
to servitude or slavery under the descendants of 
Shem and Japhet, doubtless because He judged it 
to be their fittest condition. And all history proves 
how acccirately the prediction has been accomplish- 
ed, even to the present day. 

We come next to the proof that slavery was sanc- 
tioned by the Deity in the case of Abraham, whose 
318 bond servants, born in his own house, (Gen. 
xiv, 14.) are mentioned along with those who were 
bought tvith his money, as proper subjects for circum- 
cision. (Gen. xvii, 12.) His wife Sarah had also an 
Egyptian slave, named Hagar, who fled from her 
severity. And ** the angel of the Lord" command- 
ed the fugitive to return to her mistress and submit her- 
self. (Gen. xvi, 9.) If the philanthropists of onr 



age, who profess to belleye the Bible, had been will- 
ing to take the counsel of that angel for their guide, 
it would have preserved the peace and welfare of 
the Union. 

The third proof that slavery was authorized by 
the Almighty occurs in the last of the Ten Com- 
mandments, delivered from Mount Sinai, and uni- 
versally acknowledged, by Jews and Christians, as 
THE MORAL LA.W. * ' Thou shalt uot covct thy neigh- 
bor's house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
wife, nor his man servant nor his maid servant, nor his 
ox nor his ass, nor anything that is thy neighbor's." 
(Exod XX, 17.) Here it is evident that the princi 
pie of property — ' * anything that is thy neighbor's' ' — 
runs throughout the wh«le. I am quite aware, in- 
deed, of the prejudice which many good people en- 
tertain against the idea of property in a human being, 
and shall consider it, in due time, amongst the ob • 
jections. I am equally aware that the wives of our 
day may take umbrage at the law which places 
them in the same sentence with the slave, and even 
with the house and the cattle. But the truth is 
none the less certain. The husband has a real 
property in the wife, because she is bound, for life, 
to serve and to obey him. The wife has a real prop- 
erty in her husband, because he is bound for life 
to cherish and maintain her. The character of prop- 
erty is doubtless modified by its design. But what- 
ever, whether person or thing, the law appropriates 
to an individual, becomes of necessity his prop- 
erty. 

The fourth proof, however, is yet more express, 
as it is derived from the direct rule established by 
the wisdom of God for his chosen people, Israel, on 
the very point in question, viz : 

'* If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall 
he serve, and in the seventh year he shall go out 
free for nothing. If he came in by himself, he shall 
go out by himself. If he were married, then his 
wife shall go out with him. If his master have 
given him a wife, and she have borne him sons or 
daughters, the wife and the children shall he her Toaster's, 
and he shall go out by himself" (Exod xxi, 2-4.) 
Here we see that the separation of husband and 
wife is positively directed by the Divine command, 
in order4o secure the property of the master in his 
bondmaid and her offspring. But the husband had 
an alternative, if he preferred slavery to separation. 
For thus the law of God proceeds. " If the servant 
shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife and 
my children ; I will not go out free ; then his mas- 
ter shall bring him unto the judges ; he shall also 
bring him to the door or unto the door post ; and 
his master shall bore his ear through with an awl, 
a,nd he shall serve him foreoer." (Exod. xxi, 5, 6 ) With 
this law before his eyes, what Christian can believe 
that the Almighty attached immorality or sin to the 
condition of slavery ? 

The treatment of slaves, especially as it regarded 
the degree of correction which the master might 
administer, occurs in the same chapter, as follows : 
*' If a man smite his servant or his maid with a rod, 
and he die under his hand, he shall be surely pun- 
ished. Notwithstanding if he continue a day or 
two, he shall not be punished; for he ts his money ■' 
(Exod. xxi, 20-21.) And again, •*If a man smite 
the eye of his servant or the eye of his maid, that 
it perish, he shall let him go free for his eye's sake. 
And if he smite out his man-servant* s tooth, or his 
maid-servant's tooth, he shall let him go free for 
his tooth's sake." (Exod. xxi, 26-7 ) Here we see 
that the master was authorized to use corporal cor- 
rection towards his slaves, within certctin limits 
When immediate death ensued, he was to be pun- 



ished as the judges might determine. But for all 
that came short of this, the loss of his property was 
held to be a sufficient penalty. 

The next evidence furnished by the divine law 
appears in. the peculiar and admirable appointment 
of the Jubilee * * Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all the land to all 
the inhabitants thereof : it shall be a Jubilee unto 
you, and ye shall return every man unto his possession^ and 
ye shall return every man to his family ** (Lev. xxv, 10.) 
This enactment, however, did not affect the slaves, 
because it only extended to the Israelites who had 
** a possession and a family," according to the orig- 
inal distribution of the land among the tribes The 
distinction is plainly set forth in the same chapter, 
viz. : 

** If thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen 
poor, and be sold unto thee, thou shalt not compel 
him to serve as a bond servant, but as a hired serv- 
ant and as a sojourner he shall be with thee, and 
shall serve thee unto the year of Jubilee, and then 
shall he depart from thee, both he and his children 
with him, and shall return unto his own £Eumly, 
and unto the possession of his fachers shall he re- 
turn. For they are my servants which I brought 
forth out of the land of Egypt, they shall not be 
sold as bondmen. Both thy bondmen and bondmaids, 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you ; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do so- 
journ among yoUj of them shall ye buy, and of their /am" 
dies that are with you, which they begat in your land, and 
they shall be your possession. And ye shall take 
them as an inheritance for your children after you, to in- 
herit them for a possession, they shall bb your 
iM)NDMEN FOE EVKE ', but ovcr your brethren, the 
children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another 
with rigor. For unto me the children of Israel are 
servants ; they are my servants whom I brought 
forth out of the land of Egypt : I am the Lord, your r 
God." (Ley xxv, 40-46, with v. 66.) . 

The distinction here made, between the tempo- 
rary servitude of the Israelite and the perpetual 
bondage of the heathen race, is too plain for con- 
troversy And this express and positive law fi- 
nishes the true meaning of another passage which 
the ultra abolitionist is very fond of repeating. 
'*Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the 
servant which is escaped from his master unto 
thee, he shall dwell with thee, even among 
you, in that place which he shall choose, in 
one of thy gates where it liketh him best : thou 
shalt not oppress him." (Deut. xxiii, 16-16.) This 
evidently must be referred to the case of a slave 
who had escaped from a foreign heathen master, and 
cannot, with any sound reason, be applied to the 
slaves of the Israelites themselves. For it is ixtani- 
fest that if it were co appli»>d, it would nullify the 
other enactments of the divine Lawgiver, and it 
would have been an absurdity to tell the people that 
they should ** buy bondmen and bondmaids of tbe 
heathen and the stranger, to be their possession and 
the inheritance of their children for ever," while, 
nevertheless, the slaves should be at liberty to run 
away and become freemen, when they pleased. It J 
is the well-known maxim, in the interpretation of ^ 
all laws, that each sentence shall be so construed as 
to give a consistent meaning to the whole. And 
assuredly, if we are bound to follow this rule in the 
legislation of earth, we cannot be less bound to fol- 
low it in the legislation of the Almighty The 
meaning that I have adopted is the only one -which 
agrees with the established principle of le^al con- 
struction, and it has invariably been sanctioned by 



the docton of the Jewish law, and erery respectable 
Christian commentator. 

Such, then, is the institution of slavery, laid 
down by the Lord God of Israel for His chosen peo- 
ple, and continued for fifteen centuries, until the 
new dispensation of the (Gospel. What change did 
this produce? I grant, of course, that we, as 
Christians, are bound by the precepts and example 
of the Saviour and His apostles. Let us now, there- 
fore, proceed to the all-itnportant inquiry whether 
we are authorized by these to presume that the 
Mosaic system was done away. 

First, then, we ask what the divine Redeemer 
said in reference to slavery. And the answer is 
perfectly undeniable : Hb did not allude to it at 
ALL. Not one word upon the subject is recorded by 
«ny of the four Evangelists who gave His life and 
-doctrines to the world. Yet slavery was in full ex- 
istence at the time, throughout Judea ; and the 
Roman empire, according to the historian Gibbon, 
contained sixty millions of slaves, on the lowest 
probable computation ! How prosperous and united 
would our glorious republic be at this hour, if the 
-eloquent and pertinacious declaimers against slavery 
had been willing to follow their Saviour's example ? 

But did not our Lord substantially repeal the old 
law. by the mere fact that He established a new 
dispensation? Certainly not, unless they were in- 
-oompatible. And that He did not consider them 
incompatible is clearly proved by His own express 
declaration. "Think not," saith He, '*that I am 
<X)me to destroy the law or the prophets. I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil." (Mat. v, 17 ) On 
that point, therefore, this single passage is perfectly 
<X)nclu&ive. 

^ It is said by some, however, that the great prin- 
ciple of the Gospel, love to God and love to man, 
necessarily involved the condemnation of slavery. 
Yet how should it have any such result, when we 
remember that this was no new principle, but, on 
the contrary, was laid down by the Deity to His 
own chosen people, and was quoted from the Old 
Testament by the Saviour Himself? And why 
should slavery be thought inconsistent with it ? In 
the relation of master and slave, we are assured by 
our Southern brethren that there is incomparably 
more mutual love than can ever be found between 
the employer and the hireling. And I can readily 
believe it, for the very reason that it is a relution 
for life, and the parties, when rightly disposed, 
must therefore feel a far stronger and deeper inter- 
est in each other. 

The next evidence which proves that the Mosaic 
law was not held to be inconsistent with the Gospel 
occurs in the statement of the apostles to St. Fan), 
made some twenty years, at least, after the estab- 
lishment of the first Christian church in Jerusalem. 
•*Thou seest, brother," said they, **how many 
thousands of Jews there are who believe, and they 
are aU zealous of the law." ( Acts, xxi, 20. ) How could 
this have been possible, if the law was supposed to 
be abolished by the new dispensation ? 

But the precepts and the conduct of St. Paul him- 
self, the great apostle of the Gentiles, are all suffi- 
cient, because he meets the very point, and settles 
the whole question. Thus he saith to the Ephe- 
sians, ** Servants, (in the original Greek, bondserv- 
ants or slaves) •* be obedient to them that are your 
masters, according to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
bling, in singleness of your hearts, as unto Christ. 
Not with eye service, as men-pleasers, but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart, with good will doing service, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men, knowing that whatsoever good 



thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive c 
the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And y 
masters, do the same things unto them, forbearin 
threatening, knowing that your Master also is i: 
heaven, neither is there any respect of persons wit! 
Hun." (Eph. vi, 6-9.) 

Again, to the Colossians, St. Paul repeats th 
same commandments. "Servants,,' (that is, bo?i^ 
servants or slaves) ' * obey in al' things your masteii 
according to the flesh, not with eye service, as men 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God.i 
(Col. iii. 22 ) '* Masters, give unto your servant 
that which is just and equal, knowing that ye als 
have a mastei in heaven " (Col. iv, 1.) 

Again, the same inspired teacher lays down th 
law in very strong *term8. to Timothy, the firg 
Bishop of Ephesus. " Let as many servants as ar 
under the yoke," (i e the yoke of bondage,) " couii 
their own naasters worthy of all honor that th 
name of God and His doctrine be not blasphemed 
And they that have believing masters, let them nc 
despise them because they are brethren, but ratht 
do them service because they are faithful and be 
loved, partakers of the benefit. These things teac 
and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and consei 
not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jest 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godline^ 
he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about question 
and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railing, 
evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt mint 
and destityfe of the truth, supposing that gain is godlines 
From such withdraw thyself. But godliness wit 
contentment is great gain. For wa brought notV 
ing into this world, and it is certain we can can 
nothing out. And having food and raiment, let i 
be therewith content." (1 Tim. vi, 1-8.) 

Lastly, St. Paul, in his Epistle to Philemon, it 
forms him that he had sent back his fugitive slavi 
whom the apostle had converted to the Chriitia 
faith during his imprisonment, asking the mast< 
to forg:ivc and receive his penitent disciple. " 
beseech thee for my son Onesimus," saith h« 
**whom I have begotten in my bonds, which i 
time past was to thee unprofitable, but now profi 
able to thee and to me, whom I have sent again 
thou therefore receive him that is mine own bowel 
whom I would have retained with me, that in tt 
stead he might have ministered unto me in t) 
lK)nds of the gospel. But without thy mind wou: 
I do nothing, that thy benefit should not be as 
were of necessity, but willingly. For perhaps 1 
therefore departed for a season, that thou should 
receive him for ever, not now as a servant, bi 
above a servant, a brother beloved, specially to m 
bnt how much more to thee, both in the flesh ar 
in the Lord. If thou countest me therefore a pax 
ner, receive him as myself If he hath wrong< 
thee or oweth thee ought, put that on mine a 
count. I Paul have written it with mine ov 
hand. I will repay it : albeit I do not say to th 
how thou owest unto me thine own soul besides 
(Ep. to Philemon, v. 10-9.) 

The evidence of the New Testament is thus coi 
plete, plainly proving that the institution of Slave 
was not abolished by the Gospel Compare now ti 
course of the ultra abolitionist with that of Christ ai 
his inspired apostle. The divine Redeemer open 
rebukes the sanctimonious Pharisees, ''who ma 
void the law of God by their traditiona" He spar 
not the wealthy, infidel Sadducees He denounc 
the hypocritical Scribes, who *' loved the uppermc 
rooms at feasts and to be called of men, Babbi, Rabb 
He calls the royal Herod •• that fox," entirely regai 
lega of the king's displeasure. He cens'ires* Pover< 



the Jewieh pnctioe of diyordne their wives for the 
slightest cause, and yindieates ue original sanctity of 
marriage. He tells the deluded crowd of his enemies 
that they are " the children of the devil, and that the 
lusts of their &thers they would do." He makes a 
scourge of small cords, and drives the buyers and sell- 
ers out of the temple. And while he thus rebukes the 
Bins of all around him, and speaks with divine author- 
ity, he proclaims himself the special friend and patron 
of the poor — preaches to them his blessed doctrine, on 
the mountain, by the seaside, or in the public streeta, 
under Ihe open canopy of heaven — Wheals their diseases, 
partakes of their humble fiure, and, passing by. the rich 
and the great, chooses his apostles from the ranks of 
the publicans and the fishermen of Gralilee. Yet he 
lived in the midst of slavery, maintamed over the old 
heathen races, in accordance with the Mosaic law, and 
uttered not one word agamst it I What proof can be 
stronger than this, that he did not regard it as a sin or 
a monJ evil ? And what contrast can be more mani- 
fest than this example of Christ on the one hand, and 
the loud and bitter danunciations of our anti-slavery 
preachers and politicians, taUing tJiemselvet Christwns, 
on tiie other? For they not only set themselves 
against the Word of God in this matter, condemning 
slavery as the ** monster sin," the " sum of all villain 
ies," but — strange to say— they do it in the very name 
of that Saviour whose whole hue of condttct was the 
very opposite 6^ their own I 

Look next at the contrast afforded by the inspired 
Apostle of the Gentiles. He preaches to the slave, 
and tells him to be obedient to his master for Christ's 
sake, faithful and submissive, as a main branch of re- 
ligious duty. He preaches to the master, and tells 
him to be just and equal to his slave, knowing that 
HIS master is in Eeaven. He finds a fugitive slave, 
and converts him to the Gk)spel, and then sends him 
back again to his old home, with a letter of kind re- 
commendation. Why does St. Paul act thus? 
Why does he not counsel the fugitive to claim his 
right to freedom, and defend that right, if necessary, 
by the strong hand of violence, even unio death? 
Why does he not write to his disciple, Philemon, and 
rebuke him for the awful sin of holding a fellow man 
in bondage, and charge it upon him, as a solemn 
duty, to emancipate his slaves, at the peril of his 
soul? 

The answer is very plain. St Paul wm inspired, 
and knew the will v/ the Lord Jesus Ohrini, and was 
only intent on obeying it. And who are we, that in 
our modem wisdom presume to set aside the Word of 
God, and scorn the example oi the divine Kedeemer, 
and spurn the preaching and the CODduct of the apos- 
tles, and invent for ourgelves a " higher law" than 
those holy Scriptures which are given to us as •' a light 
to our feet and a lamp to our path&" in the darkness 
of a sinful and polluted world ? Who are we, that 
virtually blot out the language of the sacred record, 
and dictate to the Majesty of Heaven what He shall 
regard as sin, and reward as duty ? Who are we, 
that are ready to trample on the doctrine of the Bible, 
and tear to shreds the Constitution of our country, and 
even plunge the land into the untold horrors of civil 
war, and yet boldly pray to the God of Israel to bless 
our very acts ot rebellion against His own sovereign 
authority ? Woe to our Union when the blind be- 
come the leaders ot the blind ! Woe to the man who 
dares to '* strive against bis Maker!" 

Yet I do not mean to charge the numerous and 
respectable friends of this popular delusion with a 
wilful or conscious opposition to the truth. They 

— ^duccd, doubtless, in the great majority of cases. 



by the feelings of a false philanthropy, which pal- 
liates, if it cannot excuse, their dangerous eisor. 
Living fieur away from ihe Southern States, with no 
practical experience of the institution, and aocns- 
tomed, from their diildhood, to attach an inordi- 
nate value to their personal liberty, they are natur- 
ally disposed to compassionate the negro race, and 
to believe that the slave must be supremely wretch- 
ed in his bondage. They are under no special induce- 
ment to '* search the scriptures" on this particular 
subject, nor are they in general, I am sorry to say, 
accustomed to study the Bible half as much as they 
read the newspi^rs, the novel and the magazine. 
There they find many revolting pictures of slavery, 
and they do not pause to ask the question whetiier 
they are just and faithful. Perhi^ a fugitive oome» 
along, who has fled from his master, and who, in 
justification of himself, will usually gjve a very dis- 
torted statement of the facts, even if he does not 
invent them altogether. And these good and kind 
hearted people believe it all implicitly, without ever 
remembering the rule about hearmg both tides before 
we form our opinion. Of course, they sympathize 
warmly with the poor oppressed African, and are 
ifenerously excited to hate the systeuL of slavery 
with all their heart. Then the eloquent preacher 
chooses it for the favorite topic of his oratory. Ihe 
theme is well adapted to rouse the feelings, and it 
is usually by no means difficult to interest and grat- 
ify the audience, when the supposed sins of others, 
which they are under no temptation to commit, 
are mado the object of censure. In due time, whsn 
the public mind is sufficiently heated, the politician 
lays hold of the subject, and makes the anti slavery 
Movement the watchword of party. And finally 
*the Press follows in the wake of the leaders, and 
ihe fire is industriously fanned until it becomes a 
perfect blaze ; while the admiring throng surround 
it with exultation, and £uicy its lurid light to be 
from heaven, untU the flames begin to threaten 
their own property. 

Such has been the perilous course of our northern 
sentiment on the subject of slavery. The great ma- 
jority, in every community, are the creatures of 
habit, of association and of impulse, and every al- 
lowance should be made for those errors which are 
committed in ignorance, under a generous sympathy 
for what they suppose to be the rights of man. I 
cannot, however, make the same apology for those 
who are professionally pledged to understand and 
inculcate the doctrines of the Bible. On that class 
of our public instructors, the present p>erilous crisis 
of the nation casts a fearful responsibility. Solemnly 
bound by their sacred office to preach the Word of 
God, and to follow Christ and His apostles, as the 
heralds of *' peace and good will to men," they 
seem to me strangely regardless, on this important 
subject, of their highest obligations. But it is- not 
for me to judge them. To their own Master, let 
them stand or fall. 

I have promised, however, to notice the various 
objections which have been raised in the popular 
mind to the institution of southern slavery, and to 
these I shall now proceed. 

^ — i^'irst on this list stand the propositions of the 
far famed Declaration of Independence, **that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness . ' ' These statements are here called * * self 
evident truths " But with due respect to the cele- 
brated names which are appended to this document^ 
I have never been atle to comprehend that tiiey are 
* * truths' ' at all . In what respect are men * * created 



eqmU," "when every thoug^itful person must be sen- 
sible that they are brought into the world with all 
imaginable difference in body, in mind, and in every 
characteristic of their social position? Notwith- 
standing mankind have all descended from one 
common parent, yet we see them divided into dis- 
tinct races, so strongly marked, that infidel philos- 
ophers insist on the impossibility of their having 
the same ancestry. Where is the equality in body 
between the child born with the hereditary taint 
of scrofula or consumption, and the infant filled 
with health and vigor? Where is the equality in 
mind between one who is endowed with talent and 
genius, and another whose intellect borders on 
idiocy ? Where is the equality in social position be- 
tween the son of the Esquimaux or Hottentot, and 
the heir of the American statesman or British peer ? 

Neither am I able to admit that all men are en- 
dowed with the unalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, because it is manifest that 
43ince '*sin entered into the world and death by 
«in, ' ' they are all alienated^ forfeited and lost, through 
the consequences of transgression. Life is alienated 
not only by the sentence of the law, but by innu- 
merable forms of violence and accident. Liberty is 
■alienaUd not only by imprisonment, but by the irre- 
sistible restraints of social bondage to the will, 
the temper, the prejudices, the customs, or the 
interests of others ; so that there is hardly an in- 
dividual to be found, even in the most favored 
•immunity, who has really the liberty of word and 
■action so confidently asserted as the unalienable right 
of all men. And as regards the ** pursuit of happi- 
ness," alas ! what multitudes alienate their right to 
it, beyond recovery, not cmly in the cells of the 
penitentiary, but in the reckless indulgence of their 
^ppelites and passions, in the disgust arising from 
ill chosen conjugal relations, in their associations 
with the profligate and the vile, in the pain and 
-suffering of sickness and poverty as the results of 
vice, in the ruin of the gambler, the delirium of 
the drunkard, the despair of the suicide, and in 
•every other form of moral contamination ! 

If it be said, however, that the equality and un- 
alienable rights of all men, so strongly asserted by 
this tamous Declaration, are only to be taken in a 
poUUcal sense, I am willing to concede that this may 
i)e the proper interpretation of its intended mean- 
ing, but I cannot see how it removes the difficulty. 
The statement is that **all men are created equal." 
and that **the Creator has endowed them with 
these unalienable rights." Certainly if the authors 
of this celebrated document designed to speak only 
of jtoUHcal rights and political equality, they should 
not have thus referred them to the act of creation, 
because it is perfectly obvious that, since the be- 
ginning of human government, men have been cre- 
ated with all imaginable inequality, under slavery, 
under despotism, under aristocracy, under limited 
monarchy, under every imaginable form of political 
strife and political oppression. In no respect what- 
over, that I can discover, has the Almighty sent our 
race into the world with these imaginary rights, 
and this fimcifiil equality. In His sight, the whole 
world is sinful, rebellious, and lying under the just 
condemnation of His violated laws. Our original 
rights, whatever they might have been, are all for- 
feited and gone. And since the fall, mankind have 
no rights to claim at the hand of the Creator. Our 
whole dependence is on His mercy and compassion. 
And He dispenses these according to His sovereign 
"will and pleasure, on no system of equality that any 
human eye can discover, and yet, as every Christian 
must believe, on the eternal principles of perfect 



benevolence, in union with impartial justice, and 
boundless knowledge, and wisdom that cannot 
err. 

Where, then, I ask, did the authors of the Declar- 
ation of Independence find their warrant for such 
a statement ? It was probably judicious enough to 
call their propositions "self evident truihs," be- 
cause it seems manifest that no man can prove 
them. To estimate aright the vast diversity among 
the races of mankind, we may begin with our own, 
the highly privileged Anglo-Saxon, which now 
stands at the head, although our ancestors were 
heathen barbarians only 2000 years ago. From 
this we may go down the descending scale through 
the Turks, the Chinese, the Tartars, the Japanese, 
the Egyptians, the Hindoos, the Indian tribes, the 
Laplanders, the Abyssinians, the Africans, and 
how is it possible to imagine that God has made 
them all equal ! As truly might it be said that all 
the trees of the forest are equal— that all the moun- 
tains, and seas, and rivers are equal— that all the 
beasts of the field are equal— that all the birds of 
the air are equal. The facts rather establish the 
very contrary. The Deity seems to take pleasure 
in exhibiting a marvellous wealth of power through 
the rich variety of all His works, so that no two 
individuals of any species can be found in all re- 
spects alike. And hence we behold a grand sys- 
tem of order and gradation, from the thrones, do- 
minions, principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, rank below rank, to man. And then we 
see the same system throughout our earth, display- 
ed in the variety of races, some higher, some lower 
in the scale — in the variety cf governments — from 
pure despotism to pure democracy — in the variety 
of privilege and power among the subjects of each 
government, some being born to commanding au- 
thority and influence, while others are destined to 
submit and obey. Again, we behold the system con- 
tinued in the animal creation, from the lordly lion 
down to the timid mole, from the eagle to the hum- 
ming bird, from the monsters of the deep to the 
sea star in its shell. The same plan meets us in 
the insect tribes. Some swift and powerful, others 
slow and weak, some marshalled into a regular 
government — monarchy in the bee-hive, aristocracy 
in the ant-hill, while-others, like the flies, have no 
government at all. And in perfect harmony with 
this divine arrangement, the inanimate creation 
presents us with the same vast variety. The cano- 
py of heaven is studded with orbs of light, all dif- 
fering in magnitude, all differing in radiance, and 
all jdelding to the sovereign splendor of the sun. 
The earth is clothed with the most profuse diversi- 
ty of vegetation, from the lofty palm down to the 
humble moss. The mineral kingdom shines with 
gold, silver, iron, copper, and precious stores, in al; 
conceivable forms and colors. From the mammoth 
cave down to the minutest crystal— from mountains 
of granite down to the sand upon the shore, all i^ 
varied, multiform, unequal, yet each element has 
its specific use and beauty, and the grand aggregatti 
unites in the sublime hymn of praise to the wisdom , 
the goodness and the stupendous resources of thai; 
inef^ble Power which produced the whole. i 

This brief and most inadequate sketch of the 
Order of Creation may serve at least to show thai; 
ttie manifest inequality in the condition of mankino 
is no exception to the rule, but is sustained by al!; 
analogy. It is the will of God that it should be so ; 
and no human sagacity or effort can prevent it[ 
And the same principle exists in our political rela' 
tions. We may talk as we please of our equalit;^ 
in political rights and privileges, but in point o^ 



fiEM;t. there is no such thing. Amongst the other civ- 
ilized nations it is not even pretended. None of the 
great galaxy of European governments can have a 
better title to it than England, yet who would he 
80 absurd as to claim political equality in a land of 
monarchy, of hereditary nobles, of time-honored 
aristocracy ? The best approach to political equali- 
ty is confessedly here, and here only. Yet even 
here, amidst the glories of our universal suffrage, 
where is it to be found ? Political equality, if it 
means anything, must mean that every man enjoys 
the same right to political office and honor ; because 
the polity of any government consists in its syitem of 
administration, and hence it results, of necessity, 
that those who cannot possibly be admitted to share 
in this administration, have no political equality with 
those who can. We do, indeed, say that the people 
are aovereiffn. But every one knows, full well, that 
the comparative few who are qualified to take the 
lead, by talent, by education, by natural tact, and 
by a conjunction of favoring circumstances, are 
practicaly sovereigns over the people. The man who 
carries a hod gives his vote for the candidate. The 
candidate himself can do no more, so far as it con- 
cerns the mere form of election. Are they there- 
fore politically equal ? Who formed the party to 
which the candidate belongs ? Who ruled the con- 
vention ty which his name was put upon the list ? 
Who arrauged the orators for the occasion ? Who 
subsidized the Press ? Had the poor hodman any 
share in the oj)eration, -any influence, any voice 
whatever ? No more than the hod which he carries 
Can any human power ever manufacture a candi- 
date out of kkn f The notion would be preposter- 
ous. Where then is his political equality ? Even 
here, in our happy land of universal suffrage, 
how does it appear that *' aU men are bom equal f* 
The proposition is a sheer absurdity All men are 
born unequal, in body, in mind, and social privileges. 
Their intellectual faculties are unequal. Their 
. . MttjW^g^^' '^^^^ associations are un 
rm.^^^^SSPlBiki'W'^ities are unequal And 
I Their opp57ra^^^^j^. J^^.^ r^^ 

freedom is as unrear»^ ^.^ , , ^'^ ^^^ 

are compelled to Perve the^i|^ijrr*!"^ fnr f>» * 
r>mpelled to serve the poor by payff?^j(*6'^^'^ ^'^^^^ 
ces. The political party is compelled to 
Daders, and the leaders are compelled to scheme 
oil, in order to serve the party. The multitude 
ependent on the few who are endowed with 
ts to govern. And the few are dependent on 
lultitude for the power, without which all mov- 
ent is impossible. From the top to the bottom 
e social fabric, the whole is thus seen to be in- 
iy and mutual dependence. And hence, although 

are free from that special kind of slavery 
h the Southern States maintain over the pos- 
7 of Ham, yet they are all, from the highest to 
lowest, in bondage quite as real, from which 

cannot escape — the slavery of circumstances, 
i, in the ordinary language of the world, nb- 



lave been, I fear, unreasonably tedious in thus 
avoring to show why I utterly discard these 
us propositions of the Declaration of Inde 
ence. It is because I am aware of the strong 

which they have gained over the ordinary 
1 of the nation. They are assumed by thou- 
* upon thousands, as if they were the very 
ines of divine truth. And they are made the 

of the hostile feeling against the slavery of 
.outh, notwithstanding their total want of ra- 
il ty. Yet I do not wonder tb°* ' * ^ 
Id be popular. They are a 



human heart and are therefore powerful iaedeP 
tives in the work of political revolution. It wa» 
for this purpose, I presume, that they were intro- 
duced in that famous Document, which publiclr 
cast off the allegiance of the Colonies to the Britisn 
Crown. And the same doctrines were proclaimed, 
a few years later, in a similar service, by the French 
Directory, in the midst of a far more terrible revo- 
lution. Liberty, equality and fralemity — the rightb 
OF MAN, were then the watchwords of the excited 
populace, while their insane leaders published the 
decree of Atheism, and a notorious courtezan wa» 
enthroned as the goddess of reason, and the G-uil- 
lotine daily massacred the victims of democratic 
fury, till the streets of Paris ran witu blood. 

I do not state this fact because I desire to place 
the revolutions in the Colonies and in France on the 
same foundation, with respect to the spirit or the 
mode in which they were conducted. God forbid 
that I should forget the marked features of contrast 
between them! On the one side, there was reli- 
gious reverence, strong piety, and pure disinterested 
patriotism. On the other, there was tlie madness 
of atheism, the brutality of ruffianism, and the 
" reign of terror" to all that was good and true. 
In no one mark or character, indeed, could I deem 
that there was any comparison between them, save 
in this : that the same false assumption of human 
equality and human rights was adopted in botfai 
Yet how widely different was their result on tlg» 
question of negro slavery ! The American rev<Jt- 
lution produced no effect whatever on that insti- 
tution While the French revolution roused the 
slaves of their colony ip St. Domingo to a general 
insurrection, and a scene of barbarous and cru^ 
butchery succeeded, to which the history of tbe 
world contains no parallel. 

This brings me to the last remarks which I have 
to present on this famous Declaration. And I re* 
spectfully ask my readers to consider them ma- 
turely. 

. Kirst, then, it seems manifest, that when the sign- 
ers of this document, assumed that *^ aU men were 
born equal, " they did not take the negro race into 
account at all. It is unquestionable thfl4i the author, 
Mr. Jefferson, was a slave holder at the time, and 
so to his life's end. It is certain that 
the great miijLiffil'iJMl^it.the <^ .signers of the De- 
claration were slave holders like^fet^j.^se No one cao 
be ignorant of the fact that slavery nL *t^ad been intro- 
duced into all the colonies long befet, jjjHe, and con- 
tinued to exist long after, in every stdL , -^tesave one. 
Surely then, \t cannot be presumed thi 
and sagacious men intended to stultify 
by declaring that the negro race had rig 
nevertheless they were not ready to l , 
And yet it is evident, that we must either 
this crying injustice to our revolutionary pafl 
or suppose that the case of the slaves 
contemplated. ^nll 

Nor is this a solitary example, for we have a co^ ,TJJ- 
plete parallel to it in the preamble to the constitl* •^ 
tion, where the important phrase "We, the peop^ 
ofthe United States. '• must be understood with t" 
very same limitation. Who were the people ? Unl 
doubtedly the free citizens who voted for the Consti- 
tution. Were the slaves counted as a part of that 
people ! By no means. > The negro race had no \ 
voice, no vote, no influence whatever in the matter. 
Thus, therefore, it seems perfectly plain that both, 
these instruments must be understood according to 
f^h maxii ^-*he^same rule of interpretation. The slaves were 
tea I t*ot included in the Declaration of Independence, for 
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'le 1 the same reason precisely that they were not includetl 
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ataftongfit the "people'' who adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Now it is the estahlished maxin of the law, that 
every written document must be understood accord- 
ing to the true intent of th^ parties when it was 
executed. The language employed may be such 
that it admits of a different sense ; but there can be 
only one just interpretation, and that is fixed unal- 
'terably by the apparent meaning of its authors at 
the time. On this ground alone, therefore, I respect- 
fully contend that the Declaration of Independence 
has no claim whatever to be considered in the con- 
troversy of our day. I have stated, at some length, 
my reasons for rejecting its famous propositions, as 
being totally fallacious and untenable. But even if 
they were ever so *' self-evident, " or capable of the 
most rigid demonstration, the rule of law utterly 
forbids us to appeal to them in a sense which they 
were not designed to bear. 

In the second place, however, it should be remem- 
bered that the Declaration of Independence, whether 
true or false, whether it be interpreted legally or 
illegally , forma no part of our present system. As a great 
historical document, it stands, and must ever stand, 
prominent before the nations of the world. But it 
was put forth more than seven years anterior to the 
€onstitutioA. Its language was not adopted in that 
Constitution, and it has no place whatever in the 
t)bligatoty law of the United States. When our 
ottitors, our preachers and our politicians therefore, 
take its propositions about human rights and human 
-equality, and set them up as the supreme law, over- 
ruling the Constitution and the acts of Congress, ^ 
'• whi<£ are the real law of the land, I cannot wonder' 
/enough at the absturdity of the proceeding And I 
doubt whether the annals of civilized mankind can 
furnish a stronger instance of unmitigated perversity 

Thirdly, and lastly, I am utterly opposed to those 
popular propositions, not only because I hold them 
to be altogether fallacious and untre, for the rea- 
sons already given, but further, because their tendency 
is in direct contrariety to the precepts of the Gospel, 
and the highest interests of the individual man. 
•For what is the unavoidable effect of this doctrine 
of human equality ? Is it not to nourish the spirit 
of pride, envy, and contention ? To set the servant 
^against the master, the poor against the rich, the 
weak against the strong, the ignorant against the 
educated? To loosen all the bonds and relations 
of society, and reduce the whole duty of subordina- 
tion to the selfish cupidity of pecuniary interest, 
without an atom of respect for age, for office, for law, 
for government, for Providence, or for the Word of 
«od. 

I do not deny, indeed, that this doctrine of equal- 
ity is a doctrine of immense power to urge men for- 
ward in a constant struggle for advancement. Its 
natural operation is to force the vast majority into a 
^ceaseless contest with their circumstances, each dis- 
* contented with his lot, so long as he sees any one 
-else above him, and toiling with unceasing effort to 
rise upon the social scale of wealth and importance, 
as fiist and as far as he can. There is no principle 
of stronger impulse to stimulate ambition in every 
department. And hence arises its* manifold infiu- 
■ence on the business, the enterprize, the commerce, 
the manufactures, the agriculture, the amusements, 
the &shions and the political strifes of our Northern 
people, making them all restless, all aspiring, and 
all determined, if possible, to pass their rivals in the 
race of selfish emulation. 

But how does it operate on the order, the stability 
and the ultimate prosperity of the nation ? How 
<iioe84t work on the steadfast administration of jus- 



tice, the honor and purity of our public officers, the 
quiet subordination of the various classes in the 
community, th« fidelity and submission of domestics, 
the obedience of children, and the relations of family 
and home ? , Above all, how does it harmonize with 
the great doctrines of the Bible, that the Almighty 
Ruler appoints to every man his lot on earth, and 
commands him to be satisfied and thankful for his 
portion — that we must submit ourselves to those 
who have the rule over us— that we should obey the 
laws and honor the magistrates — that the powerrf 
that be are oidained of God, and he that resisteth 
the power shall receive condemnation — that we may 
not coveth the property of others — that having food 
and raiment, we Bhould be therewith content— that 
we must £ void strife, contention and railing accu- 
sations, and follow peace, charity, and good will, 
rememberibg that the service of Christ is the only 
perfect freedom, and that our true happiness de- 
pends not on the measure of our earthly wealth, on 
social equality, on honor, or on our relative potiition 
in the community, but on the fulfilment of our per- 
sonal duty according to our lot, in reliance on tils 



I have no more to add, with respect to thi§ most 
popular dogma of human equality, and shall there- 
fore dismiss it, as fallacious in itself, and only mis- 
chievous in its tendency. As it is the stronghold 
of the ultra-abolioDtist, I have devoted a large 
space to its examination, and trust that the conclu- 
sion is sufficiently plain. Happily it forms no part 
of our Constitution or our laws It never was in- 
tended to apply to the question of negro slavery. 
And it nevfr can be so applied without a total per- 
version of its historical meaning, and an absolute 
contrariety to all the facts of humanity, aud the clear 
instruction of the Word of God 

The next objection to the Slavery of the Southern 
^^tates, is its presumed cruelty, because the refractory 
Slave is punished with eorpoial correction But our 
Northern law allows the same Id the case of children 
and apprentices Such was the established sjstem 
in the army and the navy, until very lately.. Tne 
whipping-post was a fixed institution in England 
and Massachusetts, and its discipline was adminis- 
tered even to free citizens during the last century 
Stripes, not exceeding forty, were appointed to of- 
fer ders in Israel by divine authority. The Saviour 
Himself used a scoursre of small cords when He 
drove the money changers from the temple. Are 
our modern philanthropists more merciful than 
Christ, and wiser than the Almighty ? 

But it said the poor Slaves are treated with bar- 
barity, and doubtless it may sometimes be true, just 
as soldiers and sailors, and even wives and children, 
are shamefully abused amongst ourselves, in many 
instances It is ^'vident, however, that the system 
of Slavery cannot be sptciaily liable to reproach ( n 
this score, be< ause every motive of interest as well 
as moral duty must be opposed to it. The owner of 
the horse and the ox rarely treats his brutes with 
severity. Why should he ? The animals are his 
property, and he knows that they must be kindly 
and carefully used, if he would derive advantage 
from tbeir labor Much more must the master of 
the slave be expected to treat him with all fairness 
and affection, because here there are human feelings 
to be influenced, and if the servant be not contented 
and attached, not only will he work unwillingly, 
but.be may be converted into an enemy and an 
avenger. When the master is a Christian, the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, as laid down by St. Paul, will 
operate, of course, in favor of the slave But even 
when these are wanting, the motives of interest and 



prudence remain. And h^ioe I cannot donbt that 
the examples of barbarity must be exceedingly few, 
and ought to be regarded, not as the general rule, 
but as the rare exceptions. On the whole, indeed, 
I see no reason to deny the statement of our 
Southern friends, that their slaves are the happiest 
laborers in the world. Their wants are all pro- 
vided for by their master. Their families are sure 
of a home and maintenance for life. In sickness 
they are kindly nursed. In old age they are affec- 
tionately supported. They are relieved from all 
anxiety for the future. Their religious privileges 
are generously accorded to them. Their work is 
light. Their holidays are numerous And hence 
the strong affection which they usually manifest 
towards their master, and the earnest longing which 
many, who were persuaded to become fugitives, 
have been known to expresi^, that they might be 
able to return. 

The third objection is, that slavery must be a «m, 
because it leads to iTnmorality. But where is the 
evidence of this ? I dispute not against the proba- 
bility and even the certainty that there are instances 
of licentiousness enough among slaveholders, just as 
there are amonest those who vilify them . It would 
be a difficult, if not an impossible task, however, to 
prove that there is more immorality amongst the 
slaves themselves, than exists amon$rst the lower 
class of freemen. In Sabbath-breaking, profane 
cursing and swearing, gambling, drunkenness and 
quarrelling— in brutal abuse of wives and children, 
in rowdyism and ob^^cenity, in the vilest excesses of 
shameless prostitution — to say nothing of organized 
bands of counterfeiters, thieves and burglars — I 
doubt whether there are not more offences against 
Christian morality committed in the single city of 
New York, than can be found amongst the slave 
population of all the fifteen states together. » The 
fact would rather seem to be that the whole^me 
restraints of slavery, as a general rule, must be, to 
a great extent, an effectual check upon the worst 
kinds of immorality. And therefore this charge, so 
often brought against it, stands entirely unsupported 
either by positive proof or by rational probability. 

The fourth objection is advanced by a multitude 
of excellent people, who are shocked at the institu- 
tion of slavery, because it involves the principle of 
property in man. Yet 1 have never been able to un- 
derstand what it is that so disgusts them. No slave- 
holder pretends that this property extends any far- 
ther than the right to the labor of the slam. It is ob- 
vious to the slightest reflection that slavery cannot 
bind the intellect or the soul. These, which proper- 
ly constitute the man, are free, in their own nature, 
from all human restraint. But to have a property 
in human labor ^ under some form, is an essential ele- 
ment in all the work of civilized society. The toil 
of one is pledged for the service of another in every 
rank of life ; and to the extent thus pledged, both 
parties have a, pi-opeiiy in each other. The parent 
especially has an established property in the labor of 
his child to the age of twenty-one, and has the fur- 
ther power of transferring this property to another, 
by articles of apprenticeship. But this, it may be 
said, ends when the child is of age. Tine ; because 
the law presumes him to be then dtted for freedom. 
Suppose, however, that he belonged to an inferior 
race which the law did not presume to be fitted for freedom 
at any age, what good reason could be assigned 
against the continuance of the property ? Such, un- 
der the rule of the Scriptures and the Constitution 
of the United States, is the case of the negro, God, 
in His wisdom and providence, caused the patriarch 
Noah to predict *^"* ^ - ~^ -uld be the tervant of terv- 



anU to the posterity of Japiiet. Afid the Sime AI« 
mighty Ruler, who alone poseesses the power, ha» 
wonderfully adapted the race to their condition, 
\J^ every candid observer agrees that the negro is 
- [liappier and better as a slave than as a free man, 
and no individual belonging to the Anglo-Saxon 
stock would acknowledge that the intellect of the 
negro is equal to his own. 

There have been philosophers and physiologists 
who contended that the African race were not strictly 
entitled to be called mm at all, but were a sort of 
intermediate link between the baboon and the hu- 
man being. And this notion is still maintained by 
some, at the present day. For myself, however, I 
can only say that I repudiate the doctrine with my 
whole heart. Tlie Scriptures show me th/at the 
negro, like all other races, descends from Noah,, and 
I hold him to be a man and a bboihbb. But though 
he be my brother ^ it does not follow that he is my 
tqual. Equality cannot be found on earth between 
the brothers even in one little family. In the same 
house, one brother usually obtains a mastery over the 
rest, and sometimes rules them with a perfect des- 
potism. In England, the elder brother inherits tiie 
estate, and the younger brothers ti^e a lower rcu^, 
by the slavery (f drcumstances. The eldest son of the 
royal family is in due time the king, and Wa brotheFs 
forthwith become his subjects. Why should not the 
same piinciple obtain in the races of mankind, if tk^e 
Almighty has so willed it ? The Anglo-Saxon race 
is king, why should not the African race be subjept, 
and subject in that way for which it is best adapted, 
and in which it may be more safe, more useful and 
more happy than in any other which has yet foeeD 
opened to it, in the annals of the world ? 

I know that there may be exceptions, now and 
then, to this intellectual inferiority of the negro race, 
though I believe it would be very dif&cult to find 
one, unless the intermixture of superior blood has 
operated to change the mental constitution of the 
individual. For all such cases the master may pro- 
vide by voluntary emancipation, and it is notorious> 
that this emancipation has been cheerfully given in 
thousands upon thousands of instances, in the mfit 
jority of which the gift of liberty has failed to bene- 
fit the negro and has, on the contrary, sunk him fur 
lower, in his social position. But no reflecting man 
can believe that the great mass of the slaves, amount* 
ing to nearly four millions, are qualified for freedom. 
And therefore it is incomparably better for them to 
remain under the government of their masters, wl^o 
are likely to provide for them so mudi soore bene- 
ficially than they could provide for themselves. 

The difference then, between the power of t^ 
Northern parent and the Southern slave holder, is 
reduced to this, viz., that the master has a^nqpex^ 
in the labor of his slave for Ufe, instead of having it o^ly 
to the age of twenty-one, because the law regards 
the negro as being always a child in understanding, 
requiring a superior mind to govern and direct hb^* 
But on the other hand, the slave has, just as really, 
B. property for Ufe in his matter's wpporl and prokc^, 
and this property is secured to him by the same law, 
in sickness and in health, in the helplessness of old 
age as well atf in the days of youthful vigor, includ- 
ing, besides, a comfortable maintenance for his w)fe 
and family Can any rational judgment devise a 
fairer equivalent ? 

The fifth objection, which often meets the North- 
ern ear, proceeds from the over-weening value at- 
tached, in our age and country, to the name of 
liberty, since it is common to call it the dearest 
right of man, and to esteem its loss as the greatest 
possible calamity. Hence we frequently find peisoBa 
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who iniagine that the whole argument is trium- 
phantly settled by the question, '^Bow would you 
Wee to be a slave 9' * 

In answer to this very puerile interrogatory, I 
should say that whether any condition in life is to 
be regarded as a loss or an advantage, depends en- 
tirely on circumstances. Suppose, for example, that 
the Mayor of New York should ask one of its mer- 
<3hant princes, '* How would you like to be a police- 
man V ' I doubt whether the question might not be 
taken for an insult, and some words of indignation 
would probably be uttered in reply. But suppose 
that the same question were addressed to an Irish 
laborer, with what feelings would he receive it? 
Assuredly with those of gratitude and pleasure. The 
reason of the difference is obvious, because the em- 
ployment which would be a degradation to the one, 
olfers promotion and dignity to the other. In like 
manner, Slavery, to an individual of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, which occupies so high a rank in human 
iistimation, would be a debasement not to be thought 
of with patience for a moment. And yet, to the 
Guinea negro, sunk in heathen barbarism, it would 
be a happy change, to place him in the hands of a 
Southern master. Even now, although the Slaves 
have no idea of the pagan abominations from which 
their forefathers were taken, it is notorious that they 
usually value their privileges as being far superior 
to the condition of the free negroes around them, and 
jHBefer the certainty of protection and support for 
life, to the hazards of the liberty on which the 
abolitionist advises them to venture. How much 
more would they prize their present lot, if they un- 
derstood that, were it not for this very institution 
of slavery, they would be existing in the darkest 
idolatry and licentiousness among the savages of 
Africa, under the despotic King of Dahomey, desti- 
tude of every security for earthly comfort, and de- 
prived of all religious hope for the world to come ! 
If men would reflect maturely on the subject, they 
would soon be convinced that liberty is a blessing to 
those, and only those, who are able to use it wisely. 
There are thousands in our land, free according to 
«law, but so enslaved to vice and the misery conse- 
♦ quent on vice, that it would be a mercy to place 
them, supposing it were possible, under the rule of 
■some other will, stronger and better than their own. 
As it is, they are in bondage to Satan, notwithstand- 
ing their imaginary freedom ; and they do his bid- 
ding, not merely in the work of the body, but in the 
far worse slavery of the soul. Strictly speaking, 
however, the freest man on ewrth has no absolute 
liberty, for this belongs alone to God, and is not given 
to any creature And hence, it is the glory of the 
Christian to be the bond servant of the divine Redeemer 
who ** bought us to Himself with his own precious 
blood. ' ' The service of Christ, as saith the Apostle, 
is **the only perfect freedom." All who refuse that 
service, are slaves of necessity to other masters; 
slaves to Mammon ; slaves to ambition ; slaves to 
lust ; slaves to intemperance ; slaves to a thousand 
forms of anxious care and perplexity ; slaves at best, 
to pride and worldly decorum, and slaves to circum- 
stances over which they have no control. And they 
are compelled to labor without ceasing under some 
or all of these despotic rulers, at the secret will of 
that spiritual task master, whose bondage does not 
end at death, but continues to eternity, 
yrhe sixth objection arises from the fact that 
slavery separates the husband from the wife and the 
parents from the children. Undoubtedly it some 
times does so, from necessity. Before we adopt this 
fact, however, as an argument against slavery, it is 
only fair to inquire whether the same separation do 



not take plaoe, perhaps quite «s frequently, amongst 
those who call themselves free. Tlie laboring man 
who has a large family is always obliged to separate 
from his chil(fren, because it is impossible to support 
them in his humble home. They are sent to service, 
therefore, one to this master and another to that, or 
bound as apprentices, as the case may be, and thus 
the domestic relations are superseded by strangers, 
for the most part, beyond recovery. So among the 
lower orders, the husbands are separated from their 
wives by the same necessity. How many, even of 
the better classes, have left their homes to seek their 
fortune in the gold regions ! How many in Europe 
have abandoned their families for Australia, or the 
United States, or the Canadas ! How many desert 
them from pure wickedness— a crime which can 
hardly happ>en under the Southern system ! But 
above all, how constantly does this separation take 
place amongst our soldiers and sailors, so that neither 
war nor foreign commerce could be carried on at all 
without it ! All these are borne hy freemen, under 
the slavery of circumstanees. Is it wise to declaim 
against this necessity in one form, when we are 
forced to submit to it in so many other kinds of the 
same infliction ? 

There is only one other argument which occurs to 
me, requiring notice, and that is based upon the 
erroneous notion, that the laws of God, under the 
Mosaic dispensation, allowed polygamy as well as 
slavery ; and, therefore, it is inferred that the legis- 
lation of the Old Testament is of no authority upon 
the subject, but as the Gospel did away the first, so 
also it should do away the other. 

The facts here are misunderstod, and the infer- 
ence is without any real foundation. Let us look at 
the matter as it is explained by the Saviour himself. 
*'The Pharisees came to him, tempting him, and 
saying unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife for every cause ? And he answered and said 
unto them : Have yo'ueit read that he which made 
them at the beginning made them male and female ; 
and said, for this cause shall a man leave father anfi 
mother and shall cleave to his wife, and they twa^ti 
shall be one flesh ? Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder. They say 
unto him. Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and put her away? He 
saith unto them, Moses becaxise of the hardness of 
your hearts suffered you to put away your wives, but 
from the beginning it was not so. And I say imto 
you. Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery, and whoso marrieth her that is 
put away, doth commit adultery." (Mat. xix, 
3-9.) 

Now, here our Lord plainly lays down the original 
law of marriage, referring expresetly to Adam and 
Eve, one man and one woman, declared to he one 
fleshy and adding the command, WfuU God Judh Joined 
together, let no man put asunder But it is evident that 
polygamy must, of necessity, interfere with this di- 
vine union. The ttoain can no longer be one fleshy. 
when another wife is brought between them, be- 
cause the new wife must deprive the former one of 
her exclusive rights and privileges, and the husband 
destroys the very unity which God designed in join- 
ing them together The doctrine of our Saviour, 
therefore, restores the law of marriage to its original 
sanctity, and the apostles, accordingly, always speak 
of the wife in the singular number, in no instance 
appearing to contemplate the possibility of the Chris- 
tian having more wives than one, while, in the case 
of a bishop, St. Paul specides it as an essential con- 
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dition, that he shall be *' the kmband of one wife." 
(1 Tim. iU, 2.) 

But how had the chosen people been allowed for 
BO many centuries to practice polygamy, and divorce 
their wives for the sH^hest cause f Our Lord ex 
plains it by saying that Motes sufiered them to put 
away their wives *' because of the hardness of their 
hearts. ' ' The special questions addressed to Him by 
the Pharisees, did not, indeed, refer to polygamy, but 
only to the liberty of divorce, for at that time it 
should seem that the practice of polygamy had well 
nigh ceased in Judea^ and it is certainly not counten- 
anced by tiie Jewish laws at this day. The principle, 
however, is precisely the same in the two eases. 
Dissatisfaction with the present wife and desire for 
another, were the cause of action in both ; and when 
the hui^band did not wish to be burdened by the 
murmurs or the support of his old companion, he 
would naturally prefer to seiad her away, in order to 
make room for her successor. We see, then, how 
readily this facility of divorce became the mode in 
which the Jews of that day sought for the gratifica- 
tion of their o^ridous attachments, instcMi of the 
more expensive and troublesome system of polygamy. 
And hence our Lord applied the remedy, where it 
was spedally required, by forbidmg divorces unless 
for the weightiest cause, such as adultery Yet this 
was no change in the divine arrangement, which had 
been the same from the b^^ning. He expressly 
declares, on the contrary, that the latitude assumed 
by the Israelites was an wdidgeneegranUi by Motea^ on 
account of **the hardness of their hearts." And 
this is a very different thing from an auttioritative 
decree of the Almighty. 

It is surely therefore manifest, from '.his language 
of the Saviour, that Qod had never given any direct 
sanction to polygamy. Doubtless, as we must infer 
from many parts of the Old Testament, it had be- 
come common among the Israelites, who, suppos- 
ing themselves justified by Ihe case of Jacob, had 
probably adopted it in so many instances that Moses 
did not think it safe or prudent to put it down, lest 
worse evils might follow, unless he was constrained 
to do so by the positive command of the Almighty. 
All that can be truly stated, therefore, is, that no 
mteh positive command was given, and the Deity left 
the human lawgiver to use his own discretion in 
the matter. 

Bueh is the aspect of this question, according to 
the statement of our Lord, which must be conclusive 
to every Christian. And hence we may perceive, at 
once, that the case is in no respect parallel to that 
of slavery. For here the Almighty caused His fSav- 
ored servant Noah to predict that the posterity of 
Ham should be the servants of servants, under the 
descendants of hhem and Japhet. He recognized 
the bondman and the bondmaid in the Ten Com- 
mandments. He laid down the positive law to 
Israel that they should buy the children of the 
heathen that were round about them, and of the 
strangers who dwelt in their land, to serve them and 
their families forever. The Saviour, when He ap- 
peared, made no allusion to the subject, but plainly 
declared that He had not come to destroy the law. 
The first church of believers in Jerusalem were all 
'^oealous" for the law. And St. Paul preached 
obedience to the slaves among the Gentile churches, 
and sent a converted slave back to his Christian 
master. 

Where, then, is the resemblance between these 
cases ? In the matter of divorce and polygamy, the 
Deity is silent, leaving them to the discretion of 
Moses, until the Messiah should come. But in i:e- 
gard to the slavery of Ham's posterity, He issues 



His commands distinctly. And the Sariour (fii^ 
claims the intention to repeal the laws of His heav- 
enly Father, while He asserts the original derign of 
marriage, and his inspired apostle gives express sanc- 
tion to slavery, and speaks of the one husband and 
the one wife, in direct accordance with the word of . 
his divine Master. Here, therefore, it is plain that 
the cases are altogether unlike, and present a con- 
trast, rather than a comparison. 

We know that the doctrine of the primitive church 
was in harmony with this, for polygamy was never* 
permitted, nor divorces for trifiing causes, while 
slavery was allowed, as being perfectly lawful, so- 
long as the slave was treated with justice and kind- 
ness. The ancient canons sometimes advert to the- 
mode in which slaves might be corrected. Bishops- 
and clergy held slaves. In later times. bondmen> 
and bondmaids were in the service of convents- and 
monasteries. And no scruple was entertained upon- 
the subject until the close of the last century, wheiv 
the new light burst forth whieh now dazzles l^e^ 
eyes of so many worthy people, and blinds them not 
oioly to the plain statements of Scriptures, but to* 
the interests of national unity and pc»ce. 

Thus, then, I have examined the various topics 
embraced in your first inquiry, and the conclusion 
which I have been compelled to adopt must be suffi- 
ciently manifest. The slavery of the negro race, as- 
maintained in the Southern States, appears to me 
fully authorized both in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, which, asthe written Word of God. a£E6rd the 
only infallible siRhdard of moral rights and obliga- 
tions. That very slavery, in my humble judgment, 
has raised the negro incomparably higner in the- 
scale of humanity, and seems, in fact, to be the only 
instrumentality through which the heathen posterity 
of Canaan have been rained at all Out of that 
slavery has arisen the interesting colony of Liberia; 
planted by slaveholders, to be a place of refuge for 
their emancipated bondmen, and destined, as I hope, 
to be a rich benefit, in its future growth and influ- 
ence, to Africa and to the world 1 do not forget, 
and I trust that I do not undervalue, the missionary 
work of Elngland and our own land, in that be*' 
nighted continent. But I believe that the number 
of negroes Christianised and civilized at the South, 
through the system of slavery, exceeds the product 
of those missionary labors, in a proportion of thous- 
ands to one. And thus the wisdom and goodness of 
God are vindicated in the sanction which His word 
has given, and the sentence originally pronoimced 
on Canaan as a curse, has been converted into a 
blessing. 

It only remains that I should answer your other 
question, on the present crisis which agitates our 
country. 

The political right of the South to the peaceful 
enjoyment of their domestic institutions, w fully 
recognized by the Constitution, the laws and the 
judicial decisions of the United States. And aa every 
citizen is bound by his allegiance to submit to these, 
it results that no man can be justified in o{^>osing 
them. But unhappily they have been opposed for a 
series of vears throughout the Northern States, with 
systematic, zealous and increasing hostility, arising 
from the modern and popular doctrine that Slavery 
is a monstrous sin against the equality of man, and 
the Spirit of the Gospel. This hostiUty has been 
exhibited in every conceivable shape. By legislative 
action, designed to obstruct the execution of the laws 
of Congress for the recovery of the fugitive slave. By 
mobs, resolved to rescue him, and threatening the 
master and even the officers of justice with personal 
violence. By the irritating and insulting language 
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The gnesttom under eonaideration being the fbUowins amendment offered by 2£r. Halb, of Nev 
HampsEir«, to the bill making appropriations for the Teffslatlve, exeeatiye, and Judicial expenses 
of the Government, for the year ending the 80th of Jnne, \%9&t 

'* And 2># it/itrther maded^ That the first aeotton of the aol eatitted * An aet for the admiaslon of 
the State of Eansad into the Union,' approved May 4, lS5d,.be> and the same is hereby amended by 
striking ont the following words, to wit : ' Whenever it it ascertained, by a eensos duly and legally 
taken, that the popoiation of said Territory e<iuAl8 et exceeds the t alto of representation reqttirea 
for a member of (be House of Bepreaentatives in t^ (Joogrese ol the United Statee; which words 
are hereby repealed." 

Senator Bse wn, of Mississippi, addressed the Senste, and upon the conehision of his remarks— . 



Me. DOUGLAS rose and sud : Mr, 

Mp. LAlOl Mr. PreeidOTt, I rise to n question of order. I beliere the call of the 
roU lias been commenced, and debate cannot proceed without the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OPFIOER, (Mr; IvfctfsoNin the chair.) The present occupant 
of the chair was not in the chair at the time the call of the roll commenced ; but he 
inquired of the Secretary whether an answer to the call had been recorded, and he 
was told no ; and that the roil was considered as not called. 

Mii. BROWN. I can explain it I waa on tibe floor and had addressed the Chair; 
but the Vice-President did not hear me. I spoke asain, ^nd he still did not hear 
me. If there was a response it was out of order. Nobody had a right to answer 
while I was claiming the attention of the C^ii^ I rose precisely at the instant the 
Senator horn New York was taking his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the first person who had been called had an- 
swered yea or nay, debate would hare been out of order ; but there was no response 
to the call, and debate is in order. . 

Mr. DOIJGLAS. If no other northern Democrat decree to be heard on the points 
prdMDted by the Senator from Miesiseippi, I feel it incumbent on me to say some- 
thing in Tindication of mj own positit>D, rdluotant as I am to occupy time at this 
stage of the session in a disetisden of this question. I admire the frankness, candor, 
and direetness with which that Senator has approached this question. No man can 
aceoMS him, none will suspect him, of a desire "to cheat or to be cheated ;'* and I 
hop6 that I shall be able to put my ojpinioBi on the record in a manner that will 
acquit me of the slightest suspicion of desiring to cheat or to be cheated. To a 
cei^tm point, that ^nator ana myself agrees Then i^erd comes divergence, which 
grows wider and wider the further we travel We agree .that» under the decision 
of khe Sui>reme Court of the United States, alaves tire property, standing on an equal 
foatii^ with all other property ; and thiit, consequently, the owner of a slave has 
the'iame right to emigrate to a Territory, and carty his slave property with him, &s 
the ©wner of any other species of property has to move there, and carry his property 
with him. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the hianorable Senator allow me- — 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am replying to the Senator from Mississippi now, and would 
prelfflv therefore, to go on. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I wish to put a queslaoa to the honorable Senator from Illinois 
on tbitt point 

Mit D0UGLA9. I desire to deal wi^ this pdnt How. At another time the 
Settattnr ean present his point. The right of t^n^t to and from the Territories is 
the. tame ior one speoieB of property as it is for ail ol^rs. Thus far the Senator 
fromMiasMppi and myself agree^^hat dare property in the Territories stands on 
an equil footing with every ouier species <^{)roperty. Now, the question arisee^ to 
what exteift is property, slaves included, subieot to the local liaw of the Territory f 
WhitBVjMT power the Territorial L^isltt^ore haa over other speeies of property, el- 
teMhr in my judgment, to the same extent, and hi like manner to tiie slave property. 
The3!ierritorial Legislature has the same piower to legislate in respect to slaves, ^at 
it hm in regard to any other propertjj^, to the same extent, and no further. If the 
Senator wishes to know what power it kw otrcr slaves in the TerrTtories, I answer, 
let him tell itie what power it nas to4egi^lale over ev^y other species of property, 
either by encouragement or by taxation, or in any other mode, and he has my an- 
swer in regard to slave property. 

But the {Senator says that there » aometMttg p«elifii^ in slave property, requiring 
further protection than other species of property. If so, it is the misfortune of tbose 
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who own that species of properi^. He tells us that, if the Territorial Legislatnre 
fails to pass a slave code for the1^rritO(rilili.'fa4c^to<})|8s.'p<^lice regulations to protect 
slave property, the absence of sncH l^sUtion ^>riujti(»lly excludes slave property as 
effectually as a constitutional prohibition "frp^Id exclude it I agree to that propo* 
tition. Me sarvs, furthermore, that it is competent for the Territorial Legislature, oy 
the exercise of the t>ixing power, and oUier jftinqtions xfithin the limits of the Ckm?- 
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much comment throughcmt the country. 

J3ut the Senator says that while nonraction by the Territorial Legislature excludes 
slavery ; and, while the Terr^rial Le^slatnre may, within the limits of the Federitl 
Constitution, adopt si;ch a system of U]afnen4l^y;l^i8l!c^^ M.in effect to ei^liftde 
slavery from its limits, yet it is wtong for the Legislature to pursue that policy ;. an4, 
because the Territorial Legislature ought not to adopt that line of policy, he will not 
be CQi^ent wiH^ such legislation, but will appeal to Congi^, and demand a^ oofi*- 
gressional code of laws protecting slavery. u» the Teriitori^ in opposition t(»l3i^ 
wishes of the people. Well, sir, his conclusion is a logical one, unless my ]>oeitioB 
is right All men must agree that uonraction by tUe Xcrritorial Legislature is pni^- 
ticaT exclusion. If the people of a Territory want slavery, they will protect itt>y a 
slave code. ^ they do not want slavery }: if they beHeve it is not necessary:; if they 
are of opinion that their interests do i^t require it, or will be prejudiced by it, thw 
will not furnish the necessary remedies «nd poUce regtilaiioni^ usually called a slafA 
code, for its protecUon. ' 

The Senator from Mississippi Bays they ought to pass such a code ; but he admit* 
that it is immaterial to inqmre whether th^ey ought or ou^t not to do it ; for tf they 
do not want it, they Will not enact it ; and if th^y do not do it, there is no mode 
by which you can coxQpel them to do it He admits there is no compulsory means 
by which you can coerce the Territorial Legplatwse to pass such a law ; and for that 
reason he insists that, in case of non-action by tiie Territorial Legislature, it is the 
right and duty of southern Senators and Representatives to demand affirmative ae^ 
tion by Congress in the enactment of a slav^code for the Territories. He saysilMit 
it is not necessary to put the qpestioa to me, whether I would vote for a oongrss- 
sional slave code. He desires to 'know of aU other northern Democrats what they 
will do ; he does not wish an answer from me% I am mu^ obliged to him for taking 
it for granted, from my , past record, that I never would vote for a slave code in ih» 
Territories by Congress ; and I have yet to lesm that t^ere is a man in a free State 
of this tJnion, of any party, who woul^. 

Mr. MABON. W41 the Senator be kind enough to explain what he means by It 
slave code? - ,- . ■ j 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir, Tbe Senator from Mississippi defined it vtry well in 
his speech. His position wa^ that while ^e Oonst^ution g^ve him the rigb^of 
protection in a Territory for his slave property, it did ttojfe, «f itself, fuwiish stdequate^ 
protection. He drew a distinction Ig^tween the right and the fact, and said that 
the protection could only be furnished by legislation; that legislation could only 
come from one of two jsoorees— the TerritoriiM LegisUttufe or the Congress cf the^ 
United States. He would look to the Territoiial £iegidlatpre in the first instancei' 
If he got adeqhate legislation there,^ he was content ; but if the Territorial Legisla- 
ture failed to act, and give him that adequate legislation, in the form of what la 
commonly called a slave code, such non-action was equivalent to a deuis^ pf ^fals 
ri^bU ; and, ^o•s\u^ liia right9,4l' '^^ ^^ oopsOlMbioli. to bim that hc^ad been dd^ 
pnved of them hy the non»ac^ion of a.Tenvtc^a) Iie^^slature ; and hence he.Wmdd 
dem&nd of Cavigve^i the passage of l^wsita prefect hts slaves, aod to punish men* isr- 
ruaDin^ them oS; io furnish^ sueh readies lor the violation of his rights as be' 
though t he wo^ entitled' to from the Territorial Legisl^Hre. . He said he wo4M de» 
m and thia from C^ngreaa ; ,, j.. . .jf: li ; * 

Mr. BROWN. Becaiise the Territorial Legu^ature ^as the creature of CoognM. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 11^ fi^rther said that he W^vM. base his demand on Congress. to 
pa8« thji^ sI&VG tMide on tne. ground that Uie Territorial Legislature was the crests n J' 
of Congress ; and, if it did not do its ditty, Coiigrese should pass such laws as wew- 
nece^sarj to proLeut slave. piroperty in Um TensKuriee. ' ' 

Hr. GREE^ WCI the Senator permit me to ibk him a single question f 

Mr. DOUGLAS., Certainly. 

Mr. (HlEflK. If a law merely prbviding protection is to be called a slave code, 
then, I ask^ if lareeny, ia gen^A tmmB, wire poaished by the Territorial law, attd 
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tli€ Irf^girfature sHoTili except the larcemr ol. slave?, would he sty he wonW luSmit 
to that at the optioQ of the tegietatupef 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is [mn^^terial to me^ wliether jrou cftU thiftlegUlfttion a bIatg 
code, or by aov otlier name. I wUl call it bj any uaine the Senator choosea, I 
w^flh to be urmferstpod, however; and ti> use auch langiaage as convey a the idtia. I 
take th€ language of the Senator i^rom Ml-iidifibippi^ if thatiseati^ractorj. All I hav^ 
to eayj on the point presented hj the Senator irysn MlE^ourij ts this: 'while our Coij- 
«tittitioji does not prov^ide rememeft for ateallug ntgroes^ it doeei not provide retna- 
Aie^ for Bteiiling dry-good^ or horee^^ or arty other fipe<:[ofi of property* You csinnot 
protect any property in the Territoiaefl^ wiQiout lawi fumUhing reui^dieft for ita vio- , 
latiODj Mia periat ties for Its abuse. Nobody pretends that you are going to pa«s 
laWB of Coitgreaa makiug a <iriminfll code far the Territoiiesj ivlth refereueo to othtr 
epecioa of property. The Cougreflfi of the irnited States never yet passed an act 
creating a criminal eode for any organised Tenitorj. It simply organist* the Ter- 
ritory, and leaves its Leg:idature to make Ita own enmiuo.1 code* Congrew never 
p allied a law to protect tinv species of property in the orgai listed TeiTitorres ; it 
teavcA it.a protection t-o the Temtorial Legislatures The qu est ion h^ wlietber we 
shall make ao exception aa to el a very f The Supreme Court makes no euch distinc- 
tion* It recognizes alav^es aa property* When tbcy are tokeji to a Territory, they 
are on an equal footing with other propei'ty, and depcn4eiit upon tlia aame sy stent 
of le^UTatioHj for pmteetion. as other property, ^^hile all otber property is de* 
pendent on the T^.rritorial leglslatiap for protection, I h^id that slave property mutt 
look to th« samts authority for Its protection^ 

Mr* GREEN, The Senator wiH permit me to say tliat I think he doea not under- 
stand the point I presented, and I iherefore desire to present it more explicitly. The ' 
Suprenie Court having decided that sJavejacona litule proper ty» if a Territory, author- 
ized by Gongretid to legislate for itf^elf^ should pass a law puniabmg larceny of all 
property except slaves^ would that ttiake slaves eqiml to other property iu tne Ter- 
ritory! or would it not he a violation of tlie Constitution t 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator canni>t understand my anawer to that i^ueetioo 
by what I have said, and the train of my argument, it is oseless for me to dieeusa it 
further. 1 say that I leave all kinds of property, slaves included, to the local law 
for protection; and that I will not exert the power of Congreefl to interfere with ' 
that local law with reference to slave property^ or any other tind of property* If 
the people think that particular lawa on the subject of property are beneficial to 
their interests, they will enact theui. If they do not think such faws are wjs<j, tbey , 
will refrain from enacting them. They will rrote<^t slaves there^ provided they 
want sUvery ; and they will want alavery, If the climate he such that the white 
man cannot cultivate the soil| so as to render negro compulsory labor neeeeeary. 
Hence, it becomes a question of climate, of production, of self- inte rest, aod not a 
<^ueetion of legislation, whether slavery shall, or shall not e^st there. 

Bat the Senator from Missiaslppi says he has a right to protection* Th« owTier of , 
every other specie of property may say he haa a right to protection, Th*? maa 
dealing in liquors may think that, inasmuch as his stock of uquors is projjerty, he 
has a right to protection. The man deahng in an infeiior breed of cattle, may think 
he haa a right to protection ; but the people of the Territory may think it jh their 
interest to improve the breed of etockhy di^rimluation against inferior breeds; and 
keuce they may fix a higher rate of taxation on the one than on the oth«r. 

Mr. BKOWN. The Senator from Illinois now makes a point whieh enablee me to 
illustrate what I mean* I hold that, the Territorial, L^^i^lature of Kansas — -^that 
being the Territory immediatelv involved in this discusBioEt — has no right to enact ^ 
the Maine liquor law. That is an act of soverLSLE^nty, It haa tlie right to say that r 
liquoi's carried into the Territory shall be so useu as that tijey shall not corrupt the j* 
puhlie morale rtor endanger the public safety ; but the power of prohibition doea , 
not belong to a Territorial Legrslatnrei So I say in reference to alave property* . 
As 1 baid in my opening remarks this morning, while I demand justice, I will do jn^ 
tice. I hold that a Territorial Legislature b as the right to regulate tlie relation be- , 
tween master and slave In such a manaer that the maater elian not permit the slave 
to endanger the public safety or corrupt the ptihlic moraU. That iawhatlmean 
by the po^er to regulate ; and not seeing the pomt at which a court could intervene 
and arrest this power if it were ahu&ed, 1 said it never would* or rarely ever present , 
a case which we could get before the court aud upon which we cuuld demand Hm ^ 
judgment. By this I uaderatood the Senator from Illinois to mean unfriendly legis- 
lation ; that in the exerciee of ita power to regulate the relation between master 
and siflve, it could act with such eeverity as effectually to exclude slavery as though 
it iv«re a coustitutioiial inMbition. That is what I meant 
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}It^ DOUGLAS. I tasL viUii^ to te^t this qudstiaB bjr the illtirtrfttioii; ilie S^iu^of 

Efdsents ^ s Maine Ifqubr Uw. ^I sliAlI not «(op to inqnite whetlier the Maine liquor 
iw is constitutionifl or not: firsts because Congress is not the tribunal to decide it : 
tktd, secondly) becattse; in tne |^tfbnn to which the Senator fh>m BCssissippi ana . 
un^self boHh stand pledged as the rule of our pol7ti<ial action, it is tMrorioed thai 
ttfat ^estion shall oe sent to the eourt to test the constitutionality of the law, and 
^4 shall not come to Congress to repeal the law. When the Nebraska biU was first 
pendiog in the Senate, it contained the old clause that the territorial laws should be . 
Betit here, and, if disapph>red by Congress, should be void. The discussion pro- 
c^ded on the basis that we were conferring the whole power of legislation on the 
Territory, suljeet only to the Constitutibn of the tJnited States, with the rieht in the 
Tferritoml Legislature "to form and regulate tjheir domestic institutioDs inthefij own 
way f' and that if any man was aggriered by such legislation, he shouTd haye a right 
to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States to test its yalidlty,. but should 
not come to Congress to repeal the obnoxious law. When that argument was made^ 
a disMnguished ^nator from Chid, not now here, (Mr. Cqasb,) asked us why we kept 
that clause in the bill requiriiu; the laws of the Territory to be sent here for appro- 
yal or dtsapproyalt We could not iinswer the inquiry, and hence we struck out the- 
proVision reqtiiring the Territorial laws to be sent here for approval or disapproval, 
upon the avowed ground at the time that the Territorial Le^slature might pass just 
such laws as they wanted, with tbe right of appeal by any one aggrieved to th» 
Supreme Court to test th^ constitutionality, out not to Congreee to annul them» 
I undertake to say thai this was the distinct understanding among the Korthem and 
Southern Democrats at that time, and among all the friends of the Eansas-Nebras]^ 
bill. It was agreed that while we might differ as to the extent of the power of the 
Territorial Legidature on these questions, we would make a full grant of legislative 
authority to the Legislature of ute Territory, with the right to Dass such laws as 
they chose, and the right of anybody to appeal to the court to decide upon the va- 
lidity and constttutfionality of such laws, but not to come to Congress fw their annul- 
ment Hence, if the Territorial Legislature should pass the Maine Ifjuor law, and 
anybody was dissatisfied with the provisions of that act^ and thought it violated his 
constitutional right, he could not come to Congress for its annulment, but eould ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States ; and if that court decided the law 
to be constitutional, it nrast stand, no matter ho'\^ obnoxious it might be to any por- 
ticin of the American people. If it was unconstitutiona], it became void without 
any interference by Congress, or any other legislative body. The Kansas-Nebraska 
bill was thus amended for the avowed purpose, at the time, of striking out the ap- 
peal to Congress^ and substituting the appeal to the court 

After we had gone that far, a Senator from Kew Hampshire pointed out in the, 
Nebraska bill the fact that no appeal could be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States unless the amount of property in controversy was $2,000 in value, and ' 
he.nc6 that a nagro could not appeal for his freedom, nor could the owner of a ttiu^le 
slanre appeal to the Supreme Court to establish liis tit^e^ if he thought that his ri^ts 
were violated. In order to obviate that objection, we amended the bill by proviSng. 
that where the title to property in slaves, or any question of personal freedom was 
the point in issue, the n^ht of appeal to the Supreme Court should exist without 
reference to the amount in controversy.. 

Thus the Eansas-Kebraska bill stood, granting all ri^htfhl power of legislation on 
all subjects whatsoever ^ the Ten^torial LegislAture, subject only to the ConstitutioD ' 
of*1rheTiiited States, pi^vided they should not pass any law taxing the property of . 
non-residents higher than thfet of residents, nor any law ihterfering with the pri- ^ 
mfry disposition of the soit nor impose any tax on the property of th^. United States.. 
But there was no exception made as to slavery. The intent was to confer on ^^ 
Territorial Le^ature all the power we had on tiie subject of slavery, to let thet^ 
wlUd it for or against ftee institutions, as the people of the Territory chose ; and the- 
understanding was, that w^ "would abide by whatever laws they might make, pro- 
vided they did not violate the Constitution of the United States; and the Supreme^ 
Court was the only tribunal that cbuld di^cide that question. 

Kow, sir, I stand on the Kansas-Nebraska bill as it ivas expoun&d iind understood 
at the time, with this Ifull power in the Territorial Legislature, with the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court to test the Validity of its larws, and no right lAatever 
to appeal to Congress to repeal them in the event of our not liking them. I am " 
reicK^ to answer the inquiry of the Senator ftom Mississippi, whether, if I believed 
thS M«n4 liquor law to be unconstitutional and wrong, and if a Territorid Legis- 
latiU'e should pass it^ I would -fete here to annul it I I telf him no. If the peopl#^ 
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of Kansas traiit>i ttaine^qnoir Wif^fl^t |^^ ,,lfj&ey if} not want It let 

them refuse to pass tu If they^ao p^ss }%t an^ <^7 oitia^ thmlia Ui*t law yiolates . 
il|« Conetituti^'^ letl^im make a case and appeal to the Quoreipe Court. Jf the 
toiQit Bustains bis objection, tlielaw is Toid* if it overrutes tne olDQ^ctlon, the de* '. 
iaeion must stan^ until the peopje, who alone are to h^ alOT^ted by it^ who aloAe . 
have an interest in it, may choose to repeal li So I say with reference to slavery, , 
Let the Territorial Legislature pass just tuch laws in regard to slavery as they think ., 
tiiey iMive a r^ht to enact under the Constiti^OB of the United States. If J do Aot ' 
li]c:e those laws, | wlU not vote to repeal them; if you do not like i,hf:iji, s uu lau^t 
not vote to repeal them; but anybody aggrievea mvr appeal to the Suprenie Court, . 
and if they are constitutional, they must standi if tbey atq unconstitutiouAl, tbey . 
%te void. ' That was the doctrine of uoq-lnterventiei^ aa it waa iiod^ratood a^t the 
time the Kansas* Kebraska bill was passed. Thatisthe wiij it -wm exi)kiijed and , 
«rgued in the Senate and in the House of Representatives and b^for^ tlie country, i 
It was distinctly understodd that Congress was never to intervene for or agsinat \ 
•Ifivery, or for or against anj other institution in the T^mtorLee; but lei^vt^ the . 
courts to decide all constitutional questions as they might Aiis^, and the l?rt±Bi'ieut \ 
to carry the decrees of the court into effect; an^^ in ca&€ of r^ei^taucti to hia ^u* ^ 
thority in executing the judicial process, that he was to use, if n^ewary, tbe whc^Ie . 
mi^tary force of the country, as provided by existin|( laws, " ^ 

I know that some gentlemen do not like the doctrme of non-intervention as well,^ 
•s they once did. It is now becoming fashionable to talk sneeringly of "^our do<^' 
ti^Sioe of nonintervention.^ Sii; that doctrine has been a fundamental article in i^^^^ 
Democratic creed for years. It has been repeated over mi4 ov«r affain in every. .- 
natienal Democratic pUtform-^non-intervention by Confreis with wavery in the 
States and Territories. The Nebraska l^ill was predieated on that idea-^the Ta^iVv^ 
torial Legislature to have jurisdiction over all rightful sutjeeta of legislation, no^tf 
excepting slavery, with no spi^eal to Congress, but a riffht tf appeal to the eoocts; r 
And the kgislation to be voia, if the Supreme Court aaid it was unconstitutional, and 
valid, no matter how obnoxious, if the court said it was constitntionaL Let me call , 
attention to the language of the Ksiis«»<>Nehraska bill, {ts jfourteenth seqtion pro- 
vides: ) 

**Ti^at the Oonstttattcm and an lawb of tie tTnltod States, wftloh mre not'ltmAv inabplIeaUe; riksll ' 
liave the same faree and efltoetia the said TeMtsr7 4tfN6Masiu^ as elseWtaM the United ' 

States, exoeat the ^Uj^ aectSoa of the aet * praparatory to the admlaripn ot Mj^pjmrl Into the Unloa,) 



to «moh*d6 U ffiertfrom^ ht^ to Uaw tk€ p§opU T&Bxsor per/ecUy nn ip fosm akd excitlati 
TBKnt BOMKTxo nfffnTunoiTs ts nnftK owh WAT,iBinwscTT oKVt TO TttB OosMmmozr or ihs tlKirxn 
8ti: *" 



Thus, in the Nebraska bill, it Is declared that a congrcEsional ennctment on the 
•ul>ject of slaivery is inconsistent with the principle of non-uiterireni.ioii by Coa- , 
eress with slavery in the States and Territories. This Fame arlioTe of faith has goiae 
into the various Democratic platforms, and especially into the CiD^tnnfltl platform, , 
Every Democrat^ therefore, is pieced, by Ua pktForm and the organiidtion vt ihs , 
paity, against any legislation of Confess in the Territories for or agflinflt slavery. 
He matter how obnoxious the territorial legisU tioD m ay he. I H t ia u n c!^ u:!»il tu ti on ^ , 
you have your remedy: so to the court and X-^^t the que«tioD, If it i^ eoustitu* 
tional, you have agreed that the people of a Tern to ty may hav« it I hold you t» 
^e agreementr ' w 

lir. CliAY. Win the Senator permit me to ask him ja ig^qestionf . , 

St. D0TOLA8. Certainly, wilJi great pleasure. \j ^ 

Mr. CliAY. I ask the Senator whether ne believes that a citi|sen of the Southern ' 
8tistes fa|w a right to carry his slaves into the Territories under the Constitution I 

Hr. DOtJGLAS. When the Senator gets through with his ^uestii»n, I will answer. 

)(r. CLAT. I should like the Senator to answer. 

Ifr. DOUGLAS. J do not like this thing of requiring c«t^orical answers, when 
th^ Senator v^ho puts the questkn holds l£e tfoor. When he gets through^ I will 
giv^ him an answer. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator does n^t answer i^ I will answer iU I think the oiti- 
sen has that right , When I am asked whenee he derives the right, I say from ihe 
Constitution. Th^ Supreme Court has so decided. Then, I i^k ^he Senator, if, the ^ 
Ck^titution gives the right,lioW can the Territory deny itt. and i^ the Territory paai . 
% Ikw inhibiting the intnydnetion of slaYes thei^e^ where is 1& redressf The Senator. • 
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iflj*. in tlifl Sflprems Court Sappofie he t&^e* a eUre th«re ; iuppiwe it Jf i 
from him, untlne brings A ni action for tt« recovery, and the loenl eourt dectj 
*gdriat hirh^ and he1>ntigfl his (?af6 tt^th* SupremtJ Court ty Bpptftl, aiia*,tb6j 

Er^rae Court deddeii that the law itiUtidiJg ^kv^ry ia tiDcoiislitutional, a^\ t^aj 
a£ a Hgiit to hoid the *Iav6 ;; what redresa is ffWeiti to hitji if Cotigre^ win not 
cure hiiS rights r Tli« Result lii j*wt tbifi: that if the a^nator be right, the QoHbV ^ ^ 
tion pr« valla In the Stalea^ but nut in the TerHtoneaj wjqfttter tovt-rdgnty is dupe'-j 
rior to the CoTieHtution. , . ti 

m. BDQGLAa 1 1^111' rfiiAxl^^ef TJie S^n^tbr'^ ^^eati^tt. First, I do inot hold tl^t j 
squntter eoverdgnty b stijier^dr to \\\^ Coil^titiitiob. I hold ihftt no sufh thin^^^ j, 
iciVereign power attaches to a Territory while & Terntory, I hold thiit a i*wi{pTT* 
poaiea^es whatever pover It d«HVea fi'om the Constitution under the or^iiii<> *kdt^^ 
aad no Tnortv 1 hoid that all the power a Territorial Legiijlature pOBBeB*^'i/i d^-^ 
rived from t be Conatitutfton and lU ftraeudrnetits^ Bud^r th€ aet of Conjj;ieBSi'ana^- 
beeaoae T hold tbat^ I detiied taat year that the people of a Territory, TnthCMit t|ie., 
fonaentof Con((re'B9, bould' siaemhfe at Let;omptoi»a|id create an organic laWfbptbiit.*^ 
people* [ denied the validity of your Let'ompton constitution, for the r^BibA tlifJt^ 
eonstitutitjns can only be maae Hy i^vereign poirerj and heoaua* the Territory wai' J 
not a Bovereigtity, tliat *aB not a <*on8titiitl*>ti, but a petition. But, sir, I will h6t. J 
CKKJiipy time on that qUesti(>li, The limit of i}ii& aiitboHty of » Territorial LegisW' 
lure is the ot^unk aet and the Oonstitntion and its ami;t]dimente. Th^ organic aot 
of Kansaa provides, i^ its btkth s(?etioii : 

* Til at tbe kglsliltvo power of ihu Tiifr\lory ihaU e^Hend to •!! rtf btltal auVJeds of 
_ l^nt »iih tlie Cimiihiition of the United States ar»d IheriToTii^ ^^ --^.- ^-.-^^- 
paused fnterfMrtng «|ib ths prlfA^ry atri|>oBltijin of ihe uif," ^. 



■ht^nt mhh ()ie Cimfithutlon of the United States artd tht»r)r6tiMan* uf tbU act ; btit B{> law so 
nu?7(«rtng itlib ths prlfA^ry Uliri|>oBltijin of ihe loii," ^. 

Tile whole Itfifistative power ptisse^ed by CoTigresa over a Territbry wns^ by tftaij 
act, ^^onferred on tbe TerritoriEd LrgiHlaturc. There w^re exceptions on three yffiuUf I 
bat slarery wa* aot one of th*^ exeepi ions, I ftay, tb^u^ the intent waa to gWe to tber * 
TerrifoHiil Lej^*latitreail the power that we possessed- all that could be given undei^ * 
the Conitituiion ; and tbe underefaiiding wafl, that Congresa would notinterfeW'witli^ 
whatever legislation they tnighl enaet- 

^miTf the Senator from Alabama askstte whetb^r the Soatbern people, inid'(^rlSlij0''' 
Constitution, hare not the rigbt to carry their slaves there f I answer, yes-^thii' 
Mme.right ih^t g^/Q(»4i|MM( WrOiuri^' pny ou^fur ftq^^if^ , Tben yon t^ he^im i ikvf 
ndt a t&bf^ t» bgldft tbedheirbeti they |etrit tWel idnswer, the eane right Hmr'^ 

tu^e iDik^ (K>"etit[H^<^^y\«i»«ct ^ oibev property witWni law Ur. > 

EBoMtitl \No, . l£8af.«ttarwoiiiM^^el»ve prttpertywitiioa^law to ptotect it! No^ ' 
i the «rt8#er: Tb^.^'Vlff HSn^|J|r^S» t^* 1* j^fotfe^it other property in the Tfet- ^ 

We agreed tnist this GoTernment should not violate the principies of our Reroio- -4 

tion, ^i^ iiinkijJLj; Imws fijr a di^tunt peopW ivgulfiting their domepMo concerns, and 
affecting their rightiS of property, without giving them a representation. . the_dpo- 
trine tbat Congress is to regulatt^ the ri^hta of person and property, tinq, the domeS' 
tic concerna of a'Tfrrritbry^ i^ the dintiine of the Tories of the Revpliitipn'. It J» 
the doMrlne of George IIL and Lord N^^rtli, his minister. Our fatbers thien sai^'j^at r 
they would not eonsent tiidt Uie Bijtbh ParUament should paa^ lawi tbucbing^e 
loea! and domestic concerns of the colunieft, the righte of person anJ'proper^,^tli€f * 
faihily relation 1^ of the people of (he eoloniea^ without their couaenti. The raf]l^* ' 
n)cut of Great Britain silo tbey had the power, We as id to them ''yon^in^ay, )!La.t^e| . 
the power, hut ycfa' hav^ not the' mol-al rfght; it la violative of tbe gtetkt ]itiB<iipVH , 
of civil liberty ; violative of the righU of an Engliahman, not to be affeetejd'in 1^' 

Si'operty without his eonicnt'is i^n ven ' through hi^ representative." becWase v^$& 
iHtaia insisted on exerckainj^ that identical power 6yer theae colon ies^'otii^ fathe^ 
flew tb armsj asserted tbe doctrine that every colony, every dependen'cyJevety; T^*, » 
ritorVj bad o'H'^t in its own d^pestl^'Legi^litiiie to pasi juat such l^"^ P' "-■• ---^^ ' 
pie ebo^e' t6tli;hiug their locaJ and domeatic' concefna, recognising tb'i"^* 
Imperial Piirliannsiit to regwlate inipti'jal affaire, aa 1 do the Hgbt jpf i 
regnlat^ the nnti<?nftl and P'tdenil eonceriis of the people of a Territory." 
Sir^ V ajn a^atiHing, on bebatf oi^ the peopte of th*' T^Tntorie:*, JTTst "^ 
wi^oh Wjj^cfs 4f iii*u j||d ,(or ^i^ms^elyjga against iliu el|aip|^ (jI. Ui 

'■■"^'^^^ 
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4%ti p64}p!€; gtre tlicm a\\ ili0 po^erfl oflegbUtioi^^ oi^ aH, anestlopfl of ^, local aad 
^ domestic eliaractef, btihj^ct onlj to tbe Coastftiition ; ftiid if tliej BaaVe good lawt, 
•J let them eojoy their blessings- and if t1j**y irmfee tad low*, J^t tliem Hiiff*jr iind^er 
', them BriHl tiiey reptjal iheiii. IF the laws'ar^ li neon &tituti opal, let those sggriniY*d 
"" appeiil to the coon- — tht tiabunal created hy the Const! tutiop to aeceitaiti tha^ faot* 
^ Thiit IB the priaciple which we gtciod unon lo 1B54, It w&4 op tbftt principle and th^i 
^ uudereJjiiidiag we fought the great political tattle iud gaiued the great victury of 
' 1&56. How many vot^ do 3*ou ^hiak Mr* Buchanan woyldljave oCt^ujied in Feim- 
' ajrlvania if he had tie n «iUd that %he QoTi*titutJon of the tJ ni ted States pi aut^fllaviiy 
*. in all tbe TerHtoplea, and makeg it the duty of the F^«rat Go^'^eruiueiit to k'^ep il 

there and maintain it at tJie point of the ba3^onet and by Federal lawa^ in oppofitiOit 

to the will of the ji^opkf ilow many vot^s would he have i'eceived in Ohio, or 
[ any other free States, on ?ncb a platform? Mr Buehanan did not then understand 

the <loetrin^ of popular soTereignty and eelf goverDment in that way. 
Mr ElGLZa Mr, Pre^^ideat^ 
Mr, DOUGLAR 1 will hear the Senator. 
Mr. BlGLER. I aball not attetnpt to answer the hnnorable ^enator^i qneation ; 

but he will pardon uie for asking annther, which I think quite a$ i^i(rni^cant aiid 
' <jnitti fts appropriate^ and it ia tlui : Sunp^p«e that in the oampargn of IS&^t instead 
' ofujing as that honornbie Senator aaia, and as thoae who acted with him said, and 
* as I ^iiid everywhere to the neopla of the Slates, who ^cre about to etiilgrate to the 
'^Territories, ^' when you go there^ jtou ewrry with vcm &21 the rightis you enjoy iu a 
'sovereign Stjit^;" raying ae he said and aa t latp, ^^It ii but tlie e^teuBlon of the 
.^ great principle of aelf goyernmeai to the Territories;" suppose we had said to thoae 
' proud people, *' when there, and in the matter of i^haugiug jour enverument from 
^ a Territory to a State, you sliall hare the high privilege of exercising the right to 
' petition Congress for a redreaa of grif^vances T' They would have asked that Senatpr 
\and me wheu it was, and where it was, that the Atijei-ican eiiiien had not a right to 
< petition for a redretft of gnevances^ whether white or black, 

Mr. DUUGLAS. Mr. ['resident^ [ shall nut answer that part of the Senator's in- 
" qnipy as to whether American citlaena, white oc black, have not th^ right to peti- 
"tioTJ for a redrefis of grievaneefl^ beeause 1 do not recognize aiiy black American citj- 

2ene^ 1 have no eolured brethren of that d^seriptton. (Laughter and npplause In 
'^tbe galleries) I know of no American citizen s in this Kebiiiilio eacept tne wbit^ 
.people^ aud I trust in God I eh all never know any other kind. (Applause m the 

galleries.) 

Mr. BIGLER. I l^now that fia well as the Senator ; i^i^d I ought to haye said in- 
habitants. ' 

' The PRBSIDINS 0FFI(?E;R» (Mr. Ivbksqn \n the chiHf.) If there is any more ifi- 

terruption id' the gallerles/the Chair wilt order the galleries lol>e cleared. 

Mr. MASON, if there is any more distarbance in the galleries, I shall certainly 

move and insist that the gal]en«9ri)« xsteared. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ord^r the galleries to be cleared at 

once if there is any further ifit^bpti^n;' ' 

Mr.DO0&I;AS. I assert' tl^at in 1856/ during tiheiHi!o^/of 
Hhe eame position I do iiiqw/;'a|i4^. .K^qne' ^tl;ieir';' juad t will W»W> 'ps^^t Mr. ,6u<;ha4)(ui 
/ plec|ged ^uus^f to tbe/i^in)^ dch«tnne vhen ne acoeptad Aha nonunatioq of the Oia- 
(/cinnati e^nventioii. In his letter, of aee^tMiee he' bavsl i^ferMA^ to the ip^atisaia-Ne- 
^■1>iiafe|i:A act: ' ' • ' ' '" ' "^•■'•■^'*' '' ' ' ' . 

** The recent Icttifllatlp^ of Co^ifrress. respecting: demeMic Ataverart deft,vi^».a« It l^aa been, from 
'iUe <iH#inarBAd-pttre ftnnitafn;onegiqtaate nojttScal p^We^t&ewftl.of ihe.iha}orUy, promises ^ns 
"^fdt^ tcTallay th^dangerods e^itetdenL ThH legfsl&tloti'n MuA^d tipc^ j/^clples as, andent.as 

free govenuzLent itself, and, in accordance ifith iheni,,]uuL8i|nidj4«claf^inM tihe people of a Ter- 
(Mldif, li)felhb4e Hrk Btate, ^hi0l$)d?n>r XtM^^eiiSSp^^X^ mn,vt abaU not exist w\v^ 

in their linLits." 

1^18 extract from Mr. 3«chanan'8 letter. shoTfei that he then understood that the 
^pepple of a Territory, UJie iho$e of a Statty slioiild.ci^de for themselves whether 
.dav.ery should or shonld not «3dst within their linlitft I undertake to say, tha^ 
wherever I went that yjBar, his ^^use. was adf ocaji^d 9U tl^i^Vjttjfneifle, as laia down 
jih }^s letter of acceptancer ' , Jlie. peopje pf; itjie i^qi?th, ^i^t \^i^ aerUinly understood 
,hun to hold the doctrine of aelf-gofvemment in Teihiloriek as| wdl as in Stateis, and 
-«• appUoable to ^ave property- as well as to all othipr species 'ttf |liroperty. I under- 
take to say, that he woula iiOt have carried bne half the I^emocratic vote in any 
free State, if he had not been thus understood ; and I hope my friend from Missia- 
aippi had no allusion to this letter, when he said that in the next eontest he did not 
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, desire " to eheat nor to he eheAted.** I m g}»d tliat ^be Senior from'Mlssiaiin;^ 

^ means to haVe a eleaiv tknequiToeal, BpedQc statement of our priocipTes, so that ih«r» 

/shall be no cheatii^g on either lid^ i intend to use lan^age which can be repeated 

. in Chicago as well as in New Orleans, in Chu*lea|t6n tm same as in Boston. We 

live under a common Constitution. Ko political oreed is sound or safe which cannoi 

be proclaimed in the same sense wherever the American flag wave& over Ameiioaa 

'soil. If the North and the Soiith cannot occupy a common ground on the slavery 

cjuestion, the sooner we tnow it the better. The Democracy of the North hold, A 

^east, that the people of a Territory have the sarqe right to legislate in respect to 



'slavery, as to all other property ; and that, practically, it results in this : if tne peo- 
jile want slavery, they will have it ; 



, and if they do not want it, it shall not be foreecl 
upon theni by an act "of Congress.- OSie Senator from Mississippi says that doctrine 

. is* right, unless we pass an act of Congress compelling the people of a Territory ,to 
have slavery whetner they want it or not. The point he wishes to arrive at» is 
whether we are for or agamst congressional intervention. If you repudiate the. doc* 
trine of non-intervention, and form a slave code by act of Congress, when the people 
of. a Territory refuse it, you must step off the Democratic platform. We will let 
yon depart in peaoe^ as yoti no longer belong to usj you are no longer of us when 
you adopt the principle of congressional intervention, in violation of the Democratic 
creed. I stand here defending the great principles of nonrintervention by Congrebs, 

' and of self-government by the people of the Territories. That is the Democratic creed* 
The northern Democracy have so understood it. No Democratic State in ^% 

' North ever would have voted for Mr. Buchanan, but for the fact that he was under- 
stood ifi occupy that position. I tell you, gentlemen of the South, in all candor, I 
do not believe a pemo»cratio candidate can ever carry any one Democratic State of 
the North on the platform that it is the duty of the Federal government to force 
the people of a Territory to have slavery when they do not want it. But if the lyiie 
principles of State-rights and popular sovereignty be maintained and carried out in 

' good-faith, as set forth in the Nebraska bill, apd understood by the people in 18^, 
a fflorious future awaits the Democracy. 

If we cannot stand together upon that principle there is no use of any angry ex- 
citement ; no use of any violent controversy ; no necessity for crimination or recrip- 
inatioQ. The Senator from Mississippi has stated his position clearly and in a spirit of 

;^indness. ' I trust that I have ipet hun with equal kindness and frankness. I am sorry 
to have been under the necessity of occupying the time of the Senate in the discus- 
sion of this question at this late period of tne session ; but I am sure the Senate wdl 
do me the justice to say that I could pot have been silent after the speech of my 
friend from Mississippi, without defending the position which was so -severely aua 
so ably assailed by mm. I trust that I shall not be under the Necessity of tres^^ass* 
ing longer upon tnie time o( the Senate upon these collateral questions. 



NOTE BY ME.,I)0irQLA8. 
''*f.*WS:7'#^^I!^^5f**^^ ef whom enphatfeally 



?r^»^J^Wk»3^ISIS3Sl 



'WJvAflAQV 

aU questloito perUfciiiif to: AlHcaii* B|R«'ery, as wett ss aH^ttiermattm oTdomestlc^C^cerB, were 

banishedf ' ' "'" ' - . - . .. _ 

bee' 



any person feeling aggrieved by ^ , 

valiai^ of such enactments uDaer the GonaUtatloa of the United §tatee. 

They went farther, and insistecr that it, Is the doty of Cbngress to intervene and enaot a code 9t 
laiffs to protect slavery In the Ttotories whenever the Territorial Legislature may fail or tetoB^ ^ 
provide such legislation. 

One Senator Q^. Owm) declared, that If he bad understood the Eaxusas-Nebraska bill at the tiins 
of its passage as I now constrae It, he never would have voted for it. 

Inasnvudi as I was deposed from the position of Chairman <^ the Committee oh TerritoHsk^ 
yAich I had Jield/or eleven-years in the /Senate and two years in the Mouse ^ £epresetUi0ve9t 

B1CAU8B OF MY FIBM ADOSBXNOB TO TUB PEINCIPLK OF NON-INTXBVSNTION AND POPULAK SOVSaXieNTV 

fn the Territories, as defined la the Kansas^Nebraska act, I should lAve ref^tred to the debates to 
,1804, when that act was psesed, and in 1856 wh«i Mr. Buehman was elected President on the d«»» 
iinct issue of " i^oN*iNuavKN7ioN.A]fD popxj;i,AB 80VVRSI6NTT," to show, by extracts from speeches 
and the public records, what was the true construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act, had not thelebala 



and impartial, and which I, annex to these remarju as an A]^pendix. 
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% Bxtract from tbe report of th« Oomtoittee on Territory, accompanTiD^ 
the Nebrittka bill, ^hen first reported to the SeBate by Mr. Dougumb, 
Chairman, January 4, 1854 : 

"In the judgment of your comiiMit^*, these meaiures (Oomfromite measuree <i 
IBiiO) were inteaded to kaye * ftur soore eompceheiMiye and enduiifl^ effect than the 
mere a<iya8tmeiit of the diffiooltiea ariBlpc oat of the recent aooukition of Mezieaa 
teritory. They were d«sigDed to establiim oertaia greait principles, wbieh would nM, 
only furnish adequate remediee for existing eyils, but IN ALL TIME TO COMB» 
AVOID THE PERILS OF A SIMILAR AGITATION. BY WITHDRAWING THIE 
QUESTION OF SLAVERY FROM THE HALL9 OF CONGRESS AND THE 
POLITICAL ARENA, AND COMMITTING IT TO THE ARBITRAMENT Of 
THOSE WHO WERE IMMEDIATELY INTERESTED IN AND ALONE RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR ITS CONSEQUENCES." 

* ^Extract from the speech pf Mr, Douqlab, aloeing the debate ia the Sear 
Ute^ 0^ the sight of the ps^a^ of the Kaqsae-Nebr^a aet, March 3, 1854: 

^Mr. President, aa there has been so much misrepresentation upon this po\n\^ X 
must be pertriitted to repeat^ that the do^rine of tne report of the committee, a^ 
kas been eonclusiYely proved by these extreets, is— 

** First, That the whole miesUon c/ slavery thould he mthdrawi/rwi the halli cf 
tfongrefis and the politiedl arena, and committed t9 the arbitrament of those who a^ 
immediately interested in and atone responsible Jor its existence. 

** Second, In applying this principle to the ihrritories and the nerr States to be 
formed therefrom, alt qtiestioiis pertaining to slavery were to be referred to the people 
residing therein, 

**'ThiTd, That the committee proposed to carry these propositions and principlef 
Intb effect in the precise language of the Compromise measures of 1850. . •< i 

^ *^Are.not these propositions i(ien(tical with the principles and provisions •of tiM 
bill on your table? If there is a hAir*s breath of diaevepftoey t>^ween the two, I 
ask any Senator to rise in his place and point it out I ^B^h restupen the great prin^ 
ciple which forms the basis of ^ our institutioH^'^hat the pemU are to dedae tHe 
question for themselvee, eubject only io the <ktMiituium.**^Bee Appendix Cong. Olobe, 
let Sess, ZZd Con^,, vol St%p, 327.) 

Extract from the remfirkB of Hon. W. A. Richabdsok, of Illinois, (who, 
as Chairman of the Conii^ittee on Terrttoriea in the House of Representa* 
tivas, reported th« Kansas-Nebraska bUl to that body) Janvary 12, 1896: 

"The Constitution does not, in my opinion, carry th« institutions of i^ny of tlv<a 
States into any of the Territoites; but it affords the same prot^ctiuD ther« to tb« 
institution of one Stbte as of another. The cltiEen of Virginia is aa much eni]i>i^ 
in the common Terntory to the protection of hi? prtip*rfcj uiidur the Coti^titiatiou 
as the citizen of Illinois; but botn are dependent npan the ieijislatioi^ of the hrntorial 

fovemmentfor laws to protect their property of whatever kind it mat/ le. llmJi it vill 
e seen that though there may he upon this point a diJf£T8»if theifredtnUv — iimohiHg 

. gnetiiant for judicial decisiwtr^et there %s n'^me, ufaefi^allv^ am&nq theffieFLds o/ 
JrON-INtERVENnON BY CONGRESS, AS THE PHACtlCAL kESULT IS TO 
PLACE TIKJ DECISION OP THE QUESTIONS IN THE IIAKDS OF TOOSB 
WHO ARE MOST DEEPLY INTERESTEl) IN ITS BOLIITION, NAMELY, TIIE 
PEOPLE OF THE TERRITORY, who have rmde it their h^nm, <md whose iniertsl^ 
are the most deeply involved in the character of the instilHtlont under nhii^k ih^^i are 
U) live. If this great principle of non-intervontion and Belf-goT€rrim^iijt h wViJu^ 
thea indeed the Amencan Revolution was fon^^lit in vain, and it le time we eeitse to 
venerate the memory of the patriotic dead ^ho purchased with their foituuee and 
blood the free institutions of the several separate, independent and coequal States, 
forming the Union under which we have so prosperously and happily grown to be 

' eo greaf-^flftfe ^Jon^esieimcA Qiole, \st Sess. ^Uh Cong:, part 1, pages 222, 223.) 
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Extract from the speech of Gbnxbal Lbwis Gabs, of MichigaiL (now 
Secretary of State of the United States,) in the Senate of the United 
States, May 20, 1864^: / ' . /^ . , , V^ / 

"It is np hill work, Mr. President, in this country, for i^ny man, however splendid 
his talents or commanding his pontion, to tsontendngainst this doctrine. It landed 
with our fathers upon the beach of Jamestown and tne Rock of Plymouth, andjias 
be«Q.f.reasurediQ4MxtKfM^ tliroi^ fai th^hr liUls nvA d|ffi&i^es to this, thegt'eat 
day of its glonpus aonmokf^Q. It hasf aciooiif pf ni(^ (^hej^^fieek^ «hroi&gh tk^a$tiiH 
^the ^ocky MoimtaiM/and has plant^ itself, witlx the beloved fl«ig of o\u^ coo^tr^ 
upon the very shores that look out upon China aiid Japaii. *OUI ^liatt'^r eove- 
ireigpiy, where' w«r<e jea tli«Ar MflplMti^Uir lisltsltii ifrieiCt Opljf^dnent, alltidhig tQ 
tdrritoriai history. I wkthai-'A^fe^y thou M annMi^e^ed to thi^ invocation. I w^ 
then in the Deciaff«lra>Q^of l«dMiBli<lenoe,'aad'I am abw, as ever, ih the faeavts of^d 
i(kmeriean people and sin i flhmur estetfttshed' in th^ tfllMes of thear law. 'Hie reT^ 
tbftis between tlii T^r AtotUfi idd ik^'QeMvaX G^e^nm^t are not well defined b^^ 
the Cote^trtUfiidii; 

' ^*There are tho^ iodl am' amon^ ftenL who find tio atitihoritiy in that instrumeni 
lot Gongressioaiil Aefion in^ihis mafttei^rad ^b justify' It cCnly from the necessity df 
^hJa case. Others Contend that the jikHsdiction ii unlimited ; while maHy, thou^ 
willing to accept a limitation, can with difficulty define it But whatever theoretic 
cal opinions may prevail upon this subject,. Congjre^s has never practically aasei^ed 
'^''"'^'" i. • u«(* , aiid, indeed, with some unimportant exceptions, aijd 



VtiK TlfflZ Of eUlSre regtSlattOn, ouu, auuv^^vi, wawu ovum« uuAuiwvftwauu vav>v^v«vu», ("^^ 

aistBg^e important ome—Jbfat^ slaterir proviso— the iatemal concerns of the Tierritb^ 
ries have oeen miiuaged b¥ the^r local goveruaefita, Xhe action 0t the? Ghefieral 
Izovernment has be^ pio^fy ^pn^ued to orfaniins laws, Uying down th« prioici|dai 
bt Administration with pidlitical privilege^, formerly more restneted, but latterly 
much enlarged. . ,. , . . 

*• JTow, here!'iV6i?fc fpr.an hotiegl d^tference of opinion as to the extent of Ooi^ 
g;resslonal legisliittbn. Att agr^ee that the initiatory measure of organization 8hbul4 
D^ taken by Congress, though unknl^ity cannot be expected in its details. For mj- 
self, I concede the largest e±em|ption compatible with the relations of the partie^ 
ftupreine and subbrdihate. But When ydu come to the appointment of offieeis to tie 
powers of legislation, and to all the other questions involved in political society, 
Tou touch SUtjeots fiece^arily ^vin^ rise ^ Siversitv of opinion. Whlile all has not 
been granted, Comparatively little has been withhe^. Freedom— ^the rights of per- 
sMis and prcipeftyX-are^iiite U Wi^l seo'ui^d lit the Territories as in the States, ^pd 
Acts of efppressioa as raf<c, and, whfeh bappe&ii%, jtiftt assurb.tobe redressed aiid 
punished. The tiip^ris<»^y vpoir'er eJtot«S^e^ i<l# atH^JUority ^itl\ tiidderatipn ; atid 
these distant eomnraiiitieS'Bnd their sitttatibn freefktoTpractic^iHnluribus resifhrain€ 

^This st^e of tl^gs ^ Hs-geiieihkl principles wa^ the* very edndiuoti of the Aiti&> 
rican Colonies, when our fathers claimed non-int4rvent{|>i^ from British interference, 
ivhich Wtt8 extending itself into all the ct>nceriia of llft^. They did not (ose them- 
selves in the mazes of ppl(tical uit^tflpbysica. They dKl not deny Aere was a pfao- 
titsal bouudftiy to a prjneipl*, thmi|sh f b^e^^ eoiild not <ind a atbfi/Vall aeainst whi^ 
to break their heads, Tliev did not claim independence at the comneii^eiiieiit of 
i^e controversy. They did not want it, Thej conceded to jElnglaiid^^e jus^ right 
to eetabUish goveramenta, and to oxerciee a general supervisory authority over them^ 
biat they denied to hflr the autborily to interfeire in thyir in I t^rnal domestic conceti)8,g 
ol&iming the right to manuge ttiese fot thetni^lveB ; and a^ they COuld not get thall 
right peaceably, they sought it by arma, and obtained it by iuch suffering and triala 
(la no people ever bi^fore encountered and survived* They did not protest agfdin&i 
the appointment of the governora and some otber offieera by the Qrowil> ftor against 
iho exercise of a gen era I a upe intending aathority by the" Parliament. An^ i^W^ 
Kb en a oentury since tbe oocnmenc^ment of tbta cunteat oC W^Sfikness, |tnd rigbi 
iigoinst power and injustice, ii fast ha»teuing to its eompletiou^ we are gravely. ^o|4[ 
by many citizenB of Hew Toilc, and by the acknowledged efpo^ents oi their view9 
l\ere, that this claim of poUtitoI eKeniptioa was all 9 irannp^rent thtm f and^ in ij^t 
feet, thftt the patriarchs of the Rtjvolntion were iffmyramn^en ; for, as ^ley did iw^i 
demand sovereignty, complete release from Britiah Oiontro!^ they deii^a^efl nothing 
Worth having. And* therefore, when a local poHfcic&l eoriimuoity is OQ(nneote4 ,i% 
trends of subordination with a more general o»e, and is allowed as ^eat a measijre- 
of political freedom, as is eompatible witJi thh relation, If it do not aspire tfO aio^' 
obtaijx complete independence, deapotlam is better thaa frei^ local legislation. . Aq4 
t return my thanks to the honorable ScQator from Louisiana, (Mr. Benjamut,) jEor th« 
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'«loqtidnt illQfltratiofi of t3)« trtie priiidplieb w^&tk ve have jtiit beard from blm. I 
H«t^ct«d to hifiij as did the Senate, i^itU ttie deepest interest 1 bave rarely witnessed 
in my Congressional experience an eflfort inaflced with higher powers of oratory.**— 
{Melt Appendix Chnffteuiimdi GMe, IH SeMumt 88J Gongrew^ vol 29, p. ^^%) 

Extract iix>m A 8pee(^ of Hotf. Isiuo TotrosT,'of>Cbno 
jetary of the Navy,) deHvered in the Senate of the United States, March 
«, 18S4: 

^*^ft wu ih9 principle of non^iniervefUifm^uhich Congre$$ adopted; 4oA Ihatjpria- 
cipk was earned out dicing the first thirty years #f l^e Ck^Tenuaent^ and um Um 
g|^n^ration upoi^ th^ atage, when tiie Constitntion was adopts the mea wh«» bar 
tk^ir votes, aidopted it had popped awiay* I knoW) Bip, that in these (aete of thei kg • 
islative history of the eountry, I am m^ misiaken>; and if the honorable BenatSr 
Irom Ohio applied his proppoiition as to the early policy of the eonntry to a peeied 
oKUerior to the formation A tbe Constitution, whioh. it seemaft^ did, I shoala haffe 
no occasion to say anything upon that s^lject, becat9«eitha0 ^^othing to do with tke 
policy of this Government under the Constitution. I eon^ne mys^f to ihe policy ef 
the Government since the adoption <>f the Coastitution ; /or by that CoHstitatum a 
new policy wa$ instituted, and the C<tnetUiUion ne^er eotUahave been adopted, it fttfier 
tooufd have been considered by half the Statee of. thie Union, if euny principle .ef 
INTEEVENTION had been cq,rried into it, I repeqd^ eir, that if the principle of ta- 
tervention mth this instiitUion had. been ec^ed into the VonettttUion it never woM 
have been adopted, and tfm Qpvernvieni never wo^ have been e^kihlieked. 




voL%%p.Zl^. 

Again, in the Senate, July 2, 18S6, Mr. Touoey said: 

"Mr. President, as much has been sMd oa t^is suj^ct, I deaire to say a word in 
e:i^lanatiou of my vote* The original act ]« a^ exploit a» it is possible to be. The 
words ** subject to the Constitution** ma]M W> differenee. The original aet reeogniteB 
as in the Territorial Zeffislature, all the p^mr which they can hone subject to the OoH' 
stitution and subject to (he oryanic law of the ,Teffitqry, There is no ambignityk . M 
i^ fie explicit as language can mafce it The omly doubt vhieh etrises is as ^ the mean" 
ing of the Oomtitution, THAT WE CANNOT DEFUSE ; THAT K A QUESTIOIT 
EXCtlTSIVELY FOR THE JUDICIAL TRIB0NALS.**— (^#e Appendix Congvu- 
•ional Globe, vol 83, p. l9l.) 

Extract from a speech of ithe HO0, HowstL Coba of Gesei^a^ {now IBeo- 
rettury of the Treasury,) delivered be^re the peorieof West Ciieater( Penil- 
sylvania, September 19th 1856, in adyocacy of James BachiHian's election 
to the Presidency : . . . - 

'^ I Hand upon, a principle. I hold that the will of the me^^Hty of the people ^ 
KaiMa$ should decide thiA guedion; <Lhd ledy h^ris fa-night before ^is people and hi' 
fore this country, that I, for one shall abide the decision of thepeop^ there, 1 kM 
to the right of the people to selfgover'hmenL I inn willmg for them io decide this 
mteition. If I be a member of Concresitf wlien this question shaU come before that 
Dody,'if a majority of the people mem deeide in favor of slavery being a part oi 
tbdr institutions, I shall vote ror theiir admiiaion with theiir pro-slaTery constita- 
i^Km; i^ on the other hand, a majority of tfaer ipeople tb^re decide that they do not 
want tiavery and present a free*Sta^ CenstitutiDn, I will vote for their admiydoa 
ihtxl the Union as a free State in obedieaea to the voice and will of the people^ 
(Applause.) I stand by my principleiBr; I intend to carry them out ; I care not hew 
they oberata Principles ure dearer to me than the results of any election, any eon* 
tart inrKansaa / would not plant slavery' upon the soil of any porUon «f 0o^s earth 

rinst the will of the people, The^hvimnventaf^ United 8im$es should not jMb 
iwaitution of slavery upon the people'' hither of the *'Tiaanoiii«£*' or of the Slattf 
agaimst the will of the people, though my eotetf eomd bring ab4ut that remit. I staaa 
apon 'the principle; — the pecMple of my State decide it for tbeoiselves, yon for your- 
asiTes, th^ people of Kansas for tfaemWv^ (Applause.) That is the Constitutloii» 
tod l^taad by the Constitution.?* : i . ' : ^ 1 ' U 

4Agen^^Qaa iiere mtenrupted Mn Cdbb^ with h|a contend to inqiiiifa whethet^ he 
meant that the people of the Territory, V^fore forming their constitution, should 
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have the power to exclude tlaTery, or that they should have the power to paas upon 
I it Tvheu they form their oonstitimQiu He/also desired the epeatker to expWu not 
only his view on the subject, but also the view which is advocated by those who 
stand with him in the Southern States, and support Mr. Buchanan.) 

Mr. Cobb, resuming, said: ''Fellow-citizens, there never has be^n, in aU the Ids- 
tory of this slavery matter, a more purely theoretical Usue^ than the one involved in 
. the question propoimded to m« by my frMnd, and I will show it to you. tmll 
fi^ata to you the poHtions nf the adfliiced^ of thU ^Mrme ^ n^in-ini/iroention^ oaiviiMh 
there are different opinions held; but IvnU thcw yofi that it is the purest abstrmtid^ 
in a practiced point of view, that ever was proposed for political discussion. There are 
Iho^e who h€M. thAt the Oons^ution earries all the institutaons of this country into 
dl lh« territories of the Union ; that slavery, being one of the institutions recog- 
Bfized by the Constitution, goes with t^e Constitution into the territories of the 
ilnited States ; and that when the territorial government is organized, the people 
haive no right lio prohibit riavery tiie^ until they come to form a State constitution. 
Tfa«t is what my friend ealls " Southern doctrine." There is another class who hold 
liiat the people of the territories, in their territorial state, and whilst acting as a 
territorial legislature, have a right to decide upon the aoestion whether slavery shall 
exnt tiiere during their territorial state; and that has been dubbed "squatter sover- 
eignty." Now, you perceive that tiiere is but one point of difference between ^e 
advocates <^ the two doctrines. Each holds that tne people have the right to de- 
cide the <|[uestion in the territory ; one holds thai it can be done through the terri- 
torial legislature, and whilst it nas a territorial existence, the other holds that it cati 
•he done only when they come to fonn a State constitution. Bur those vmo bold 

THAT THE TSRIOTOSIAI. LEGISLATURE CAlft/OT PASA A LAW PBOBIBITIK6 SLAVERY, Al>VlT THAT 
imLBSS TBE TEBnnrORlAL LKQ1SLATCRX PASS LAWS FOR ITS PROTBOTION, SLAVERT WILL MOT 
' OO THERE. ThSRERORB, PBAOTIOALLT A MAlORrTT OF THE PEOPLE REPRESENTEU IS THE 
TXKBrrORIAL UEOISLATUftE DSOIDES THE QUESTION. WHETHER THET DECIDE TV BT PROHIBIT- 
ING IT, ACCORDING TO THE ONE DOCTRINE, OR BT REFUKNG TO PASS LAWS TO PROTECT IT, AS 
CONTENDED FOR BT THE OTHER FARTT, IS Dm ATKRIAL. ThB MAJORrTY OF THE PSOFIB BY 
THE ACTION OF THE TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE WILL DECIDE THE QUESTION ; AND ALL |CU8T 
ABIDE THE DECISION WHEN MADE. (Great applauSC.) 

**My friend, jrou observe that — no matter what ^e issue which is presented — ^I 
Stand upon a principle. There I planted myself in the commencement of this argu- 
ment— *the right of the people to self goTemment. I intend to maintain it, to stand 
by it, to carry it out, to enforce it If it operate to the exclusion of the people of 
my section of the country from these territories, be it so ,• it is the Constitution of 
the country, and they have no right to complain. If it operate in their behalf and 
fbi' their protection, I caH upon you to say, is it not right that they should have the 
benefit of it f" 

Extracts frotii a speech of the Hoti. JohI7 C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 
(now Vice-President of the United States,) in the House of Representatives, 
March 23, 18M: 

**But if non-intervention bv Congress be the principle that underlies the com- 
' promise of 1860, then tiie prohibition of 18S0, being inconsistent with that principle, 
Aould be removed, AND PERFECT NOlT-imTERVENTIOK^ THUS BEE8TAB- 
USHED BY LAW. 

" Among the many miwrepresentatiomBent to the country by soitie of the enemies 
of this bill, perhaps none is more flagrant^ ikanihe chaxge that it proposes to leyisiatv 
.§lavery into Nebraska and Kansas. Sir, if the bill contained such a feature it ioould 
»o< receive my uote, THB RIOHT TO ESTABLISH INVOLVES THE GORRELA* 
TIVE RIGHT TO PROHIBIT, AN© DENYING BOTH, I WOULD VOTE FOR 
NiTTEEER. I ^o further, and express the opinion that a clause legislating davety 
lAtp those Territories eould not oommimd one Southern votet im this House^ It fs 
doer to both sections <3i the country and tiD the people, to ekf>ose this groundless 
<^flrga What, then, is ^e present condition of Nebraska and iKansasf W|iy, mt, 
4bere is no government, no ^very, Mid very little populatioii\there ; (for your 
Federal laws exclude your citizens ;) but a law remains on the statute-book forever, 
Afohibiting slavery in thAse Teeritoriea. It is proposed simply to t^e off this pro* 
bibttion, but not to make an enactment in affirmance of slavery there. Now, in the 
i^Mence of any law estaHishing slivery in that region, previous, to the prohibitiiig 
aet; it is too clear for dispute, that the u^^eaSi of the prohibition has not the affirma- 
&ve effect of fixing slavery in that country. The effect of the repeal, ihtrefote, m 
MUher to establish nwt to exclude^ biU to texi»e the future condition of the Territwtif 
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' deptn^i vfkcXfy upon tie AeHon o/ihe inkiiXkdnti, iviijeet onJV to inch HmUattanttoa 
the Federal ConetitiUion may imp^m* Bat tp ga«r<l< fully ligaSiiBt honest n^'oii* 
«trtHBti<)to, and Wen against Xi(iafi<Soti3 perTdi^bS, lihe langt^ge of th« bill is per* 
feirtly explicit on thfe tooini" * - • • * ■ ♦• -^n 

''ft win be observed, that the right of ^e peoi^le to regn^ate lb their own, w^, 
*!! thelir domestic institutions, is 1^ tdiolly tiiatouehed, exce|it that wha'tever is ^dne 
t^nst bd done in aooordanee with the Constitation — ^the supreme lai| for xis. a1^ 
Jitnd the righte of property wider the: CoruiHidiont ae voeU <u Ugielt^ 
prt^erfy left to the aeeieion of ike Federal jiidieiary. This avbids a odtktested '4sste 
Which it is hardly in the competency of Congress to decide, lin^ refers it to thd |)^^er 
tribtmaL** * • ♦ m - -^^ * ♦■ # •*♦«** 

'*Theii, sir, neither the purpose nor the eff^t of thebiH is to I^giBlateelsTery into 
Nebraska and Kansas; but its effect is to sweep away tbia Testige of QotigreEsioiial 
dictation on this subject, to allow the free ciVi^^nsof thlB Uiiion to enter th« <!onmion 
territory with the Constitution and the bill alone in their haTlL!.^ mid to t&mit the 
d^ision of their rights imder both, to the courts of the country^ Wlio flan go before 
liis constituents refusing to stand on the platform of the CoDstitntion? Who can 
make % case to them of refusing to abide the decision of the courts of tbe UnioD T' 

»• » « • « • V * * * 

'♦Sir, I care nothing about refined distihetlbnsor the subttetiea of verbd orilicism. 
I repeat the broad and plain proposition, that if Congress mBj inter v^eaa on thb Biib- 
l^ect, it may intervene on any other, and having thus surrendered the pnaciple, and 
broken away from constitutional limitationi^ you are driven into the very Up of 
arbitrary power. By this doctrine, Vou may* erect a despotism under the Amerfcftn 
eVstem. taie whole theory is a libel on o«r institutions. It eaTiiee us back to the 
'ia%horrent principles of Britidi cblotiial anfherity, against whieh we made the Lssae 
of Independence. I have never acquiesced in this oaion» ckini, and will not beliere 
that it ean abide the test of public Scrutiny.'*— (5ee epeech of Hmi, Jom C. Bri:c*in- 
itnoaE, ff: o/Eepi,, ifar«^ 28, 1854, let Sen, 83i Cong., Appendir Oong. &{oiA, vol. 
%9,pageUl.) ' . . V. . m/. 

. Mr. BRBOEiMRiBas in a speecb at LdxiogtoTr,iE6ataoky, inTre^oiide to 
ih^ congratulations of hiirii^ghbors on MshaviDg ob<^ined the nolnm^ti6xi 
for Vice-President, on Monday June ^, 1866, made the following tepakr|s 
defining; bia position, on th^ question Qjf popular aoyereignty an(I iioi\7i|^- 
jberventiop; '^ :^ . •; • 

*♦ Upon th^ distracting question of domestic slavery^ thecf poMtionis dear. ^ *Tje 
whole paW«r of the Democratic organizatioii is pledgea4o the ibllowingpro6f>8itibi[^: 
^SAT COJ«fQRESS SHALL NOT JNTBRF08E UPON THIS SUBJ®^ Jn Tfife 
OTATE3, IK TSlS TERRITOBIES, OR IN THE jDISTOICT OF COLUMBIA'} THAT 
*PSE PEOPLE OF BACH TERRITORY S»ALL DBTERMINE THE QfttiSTlON 
FOR THEi^ELVES, AND BE ADMrTTEDitfTO THE UNION UPON**:^0OTlNi& 
OF* PERFECT EQUALITY WITH THE ORIGHNAL ^ATES; WIWOUT ©B- 
€«IMINATION ON AOOOUNT OFTHE AtJLOWAll^CE Oil PitOHIBlTIONOF 
SLAVERY." ' ' • - '. 

Sxtract from ^ apwch o£ IheHoiii. jAidcd OU Oapi^ o£ fionik Oaiolina, 
(now Speaker of the: House,) in the Hbuse of B^r^aentiitivei, Dec«(diber 
11,1366: 

"New I desire the gentleman to understand that the Democratic i>arty, North or 
South, do not attach the importance td this- issoe on squatter sovereignty which he 
•eems to attach to it by the attempts he has nuide to magnify it as the chi^ featiare 
^f the Nebraska-Kansas bill The grea^ <RjisiiH» r<»iight to foe accomplished in the in- 
'^odnction and passage of that bill waa thtsi the continual agitation of the slavery 
questioii upon the ftoors of Congress had pirodueed discord. and dissension here; it 
^d alienated the different parties of Ae.iGonfederaey from each otiier, and was 
threatening the existence of me Government Itself; o^d hence it spm thought beet hy 
a me^ority of the members of Cfongrete, inr IS64, to tvan^er as fei^ as possible^ this 
jogitation from tA« Malls cf Congress to the^SJirritories thms«hies» Hence, tJie great 
and leading feature in that hill 10*^, <• tra/ntfe^ the Uaisla^on, and poster of Congnsss 
^ the slaveryi and all other sMecU^ to the Territoriatlegislatures, and let the pcpvlar 
mil there, shape and form the laws for their linen government idthoiU restrtetion, save 
the proviso that such legisln^tion^Q^ldMfOfmstent toiih, the.Constit%ition and general 
laws of the United States, 
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, vsea DeioDgmg w ine jjemocmiic party wuo inmit uint itia r€i'|f(€^iAi.lii4^;wi|l¥] 

'^are inreateii with awtborjtj to proUibit or iatryduce el a very w:i^l)]li\ tb^ T«naWi 

''But^ ih& g^ntUman from Tenuegfi^^e^ (Mr. Sviis,) iht other da^^ /»tri:Kik ihf-1 

« point [a this etmtroveray and it tak^s »11 the wind out of the. sails of 4my fn 



. •'This/w^^e gi^tid«a Millie lfi(p(|^Mipii pi 18£lf .im^^ it h$» be^ end^rMdin 

^tL.e>te election 'by. ;uifi people^ , , ^ . ^. .■. .^> » Wa^j. \ t> ^ 

"F(jw, I aJiujf; thttt th^rc is a dmerence of opmioa amongsi I>69iocratB at to 
whether this feature of aq natter stpvereignt^ be in the bill pr> JXf^p, i.ff^JL^th^.ffirj^ 
p&inl ^p^fi ixUich th& M^^tocraiiti pariif al Cittcinnaii relied ^m$,iJ^ai th^ ^^f/nft^ment 

gmiuf of (J^r iftttiiutwriS had boen ^iven to th^ people of th^ !Pepiporifi^.i,l^VfiMfi 
of thoBc wiio di not believe in the doctrine of squatter eoveyeig^ty,;. I dc^|i<}Slil^ 
UeTe that the Eaneas-T^'^brft^lia bill ^tabU&h^ or recogijizi2a.|9qU^t^te« ^y,^6^ty 
wlthm the .limits of the Territoriea of Kaofifw and Nt b rail ka;,. and thfft jpp>fiel« j^f 
r«iaonmg \^y vflnnh I reach that reAisIt i% that I aee no authority |& the Coi^g^i^iU»pli 
of the United Sta-teB ^hich authoriEes Con^rcaa to paei the.'\jri]hiu>t pcoY^o^ic^ any 
' iuiti^layerj reetrjctionflin thfeXerritoriefl; and I do not appreU^^lhow Qg^fp;^ 
not having the power itself e&o i^reate an ^tithuritj and uiyeet. f^,c];^tui^..'jRd^ 
'greater power aad anihoritj tlian it pnasaBaee itaelf I ^new there are fi|th^ gajW^ 
/iBen belonging to the Democratic party who think that the T&niU)^iJ^.hi^i»llkUigp^ 

/»tr«ck tbif :t||^ 
Us of m^fnead 
from Kentucky, and leaVes him high and dry upoa land ; and linTit^^jb^fl^aUitiilion 
t4> thg fitatetQents and arguments in reference to it^ • •, ,. ,{ ^ 

/'I faj, although I deny tlm% squiitter aovereignty exiata in. the territories oi 
. Ksntas Rud >^ebra>ika by virtue of thk bill, t^ ia a matter profiti^l^ af l^tiUi^mH' 
qmnne whetli&r if thcs or no^ : and I think I shall ba able to *<UMfy..jtfifi ^gff^tifff^t^f^iff 
that. Ths genllemaii^ knofn ^mt in t^^fnt dm^^lioldinfj communi^ cf, t^ X7f^ia%f«li8 
hav^ local Iq^idation and local polkc regulations appettainirkg to ikaf ins^^aflliip^n 
mihout idiieh (Ite instiiution ^.tdd not onl^ he valu^Uu but a cfirae t^ the eamm^iff ; 
yeiihoid thefti il^e dawftolder C'fVrfd not enforce his riff his wlt^n %iiyi,0dfd,bu fyfA€^;;jfNi^ 
ifyouJiad no local h^idaiion fur the purpoK of ffiving prpUctifm^ fk^ ij^if'^i^^ 
would he of no value, lean appfial to €vef\i ffejiiUiJian upon tni8fl(>ortwhp^T^Mi«if49 
a ilai'eholdinft i~^wt''>?^'^'?/^v m -'^h^^' th^ f-mfh nf v^l (tt I Jiav" stated up&n thqi point, 

:■ "J^ow, Tin- ,: ..^i^i.A t . •. ,. ;.,. t i,u.,u. i V of a TERHITORY iBiiii^vA&TED 

18 8u^hrhw$ 
PEOPLE ARE 

OPPOSED TO THE INSTITUTION, AND IF THEY DO NOT DI&IRE IT llT. 
RAFTm^CPOJ^ TB(E|R TOR^TOilY, ALL TfflEY HAVE WJKHJ9 SIMPLY 

>,aiSGLWJB; TO liA^s X»Awa jk,the territorial LEoi^LATURfe for 

^' VW[mn:^£i'<AVJ) TJiEj!^ ,1%.^ AS» VELL EXOLUD?^ AS If ;T93B 
-;ERj^a INYfiQTCTJN TftB TE^RIIXJ^JAL ^LEQISLATURB TQ'PJIQ- 
, . . 3h i^ . i-^OW.' /.r^thgifffntlf^qir^^alri^ih^pt0^Ucak impor^ncA iort^t^fiem 
:i^ fV^<»W/^*M iimnmon fif thu gy^^.ct*, to wM^*f 9fwl;ter $(fveveigftt^ idi$$)^r 
.iimmt.mW'» Pr§(f^ic<9UvMi9 ^nm^t^MH^ mor/^nCMSe^ /%[>#flc* V^Hnt. 

Cong. Glohf, pages 108, 104.) . . i /..J 

, ' Sxti^^tditfr^fhflA jpe^h of fidL A. H. &bph«ns, of Georgia, delhiired 
w tbeJSofiMe of B«pfcpMmtifedviM^>^ ' v. i;; 

" 3%« vfhole question of slavery or no davery itas to be left to the people of the ^er- 

fiiaries, foh^tker north W sotUh o/ 86* -sr. or^my other line, THE QUTOTION WAS 

TO BE TAKEN OUT OF CONGRESS, WHERE IT HAD BEEN IMPROPSaRI^ 

THRUST FROM THB^ BEGINNIKCI; AND TO BE LEFT TO tHE PEOPLE GON- 

- CBRNED IN THE MATTER TO DE0IPE FOR THEMSELVES. This, I BayiytA 

tiks position origitia^Hsld by the fU>rs&i wh«n the Mi8k>uri restriotion was at fiMit 

proposed. The prinkpleup^ whi»k tlk^ pekiUon rests, lies at the very f&unSmion of 

mU 0wr republican inttittUions : iti^iUattke ^sitixthM of every distitiet and separeie 

\ MinmUniiy or State should have the right i^ govern thentsehes in their domestic matti^s 

OS they please^ and that they should bi]free from the intmMdfUing restrictions aiid 

'rmfbitrary dictation on such matters frvm tmy other power or (jhvernnient in vAM 

' li^ have no voice, It^ was out of a Vk>latloii of this very principle to a gre^t ezteitt 

^ibat the war of the Risvoltition spiiuiB^ %1ie Seitith was alwavs oa the repitblSotta 

(dde of this question, while the Norths— i^o; or, at least, I will not say the ^n^re 

KortKi, for there baT«( klwiiykbeen some of them wi^ the South on this ^u^stioft ; 
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h9^ I wm 6Ry, ivtilf r ffH^'^ UUhmVtBih^ aider the Fne-s^ )ei^ of thftt iMtl^r), 
up to the settlement of the oontesifaxldOOhMirier^ sn th[e ep)>oaite side. • • ''^ 
.,f; ^^e.<iootffiiie#|j th^ i2«nnrfM»iMA»Qfr(B»ett4oilem, or ^hoee thAt hold th*t Coa- 
. nW ought to ii9|>oiie t|tjur«l3bit«te>iriB«iid«te*iqptei the peoj^e of the^TerritcMei^lD 
.i,jgi|I.DavticQlar, ^^ether1)heniK^]^»*be;i#i]l^ the doctrine ol'Ittfri! 

o^orm aod ^hia ^d^KeBtp itk tbe^BlrMiiih ^Mlistoenti towsrde the eoloniee, during \t\& 
I ib^quinUtraAioD^ He 4nd>thdy^elaimed-l]fetffight<t« gdyem the tervitoHes in HiU 
^reMfie^ whatsoever,/ notvilbrta&fdii^^e^i^aot «£ v^preweDtation on theii» part; flw 
f daotrine of the South ^fonillostdUertioiiihavbeei/ and is, the doeHtine of the KTM^^ 
Y 1^/1^75 aodl776k. , It iiiTtolYe»fthe>ptkrtitile<tint:the citizens of eve^y eoii^«im> 
. 8h^4 h^ve arvoioe* Ibi th^i go » B i ' iiiu ettt»i ,tEftit;\Mi9 tiie doctriafr ()tf tbe j»ed|(ie'{«> 
;.,^0ft<», in 1776rWb%ii the ns|>OQ0eiw<Mh made tfarotghont the ool^oniee — ^The MBii^- 
' ',i of Boetoa ie the eause oi n$ all.' .Andif thetftf bei an^ here now who call theiMclVes 
i W^ifl^ ari^yed leaiiuilith^ tti*^ait pcdhol|$le of tejcramican GoTernment, I will dd{'>- 
v'lrm them as iBtirke did hi Engftodi I W9t al^ri^al fipom *the ne^ to the ^4X 

•.i,Vh.iw»'.v-- . * . -.-f r ; *•,-.' .. • -j-i'f*:. ♦ ! # • » ■•:t* 

i;^ ,*fThiB, sir, if what is caHed'the^CompremiBe' of 1S50, so far as this territoi4»vT 
' question is oonoemed. It'wa^iidopted Bftei* the poliey^ofldividiaff tevritdrr W 
,.tw^q the two eectione^ Ncorth aaad Sohitti^irta wholly abaiMJohed) discMirde^/ ^Ahd 
]S|)^rqed by the. North. A maati ht^diupon tki frnd^^epuhl%o<ni and nutiawd potk^ 
hftf f^king thU dmtwrbmg tltlmiffd -mtHofJC^mffni, and l^ino 4h$ Vfhol^ fuijUMton 

of ilavery in the Territories to the people there to 8ettli(\ • far^ tkeMe^lves. '-^^/thd 
iUUif^ vindication of thai 0Mpirin«i^e«***tilem4iMlithed^wr the Jitit time «H the 
. hitti^ of our Qovemmentii^yinjAfi yUf ISSOyt^Acr middle Jf the nineteenih citM^, 

tkfit vie, the friende ^f iii^ J\2i^4«;Er^M'l^ w&ei^ar jlVom or S&tith, ft^ fkU 

..^ifpon, this IIo9Me,4md the dorniiryt iot^rrff tmi^in j^ood faith, and give ^eet, ^'ihs 
rjipirit and intet^ of tkMH importani tneoimre^af ierritofiat^ leyisloHon.^'^S^ jtp* 
^p^i» Cong, Ghi!e,ls$Sim»n %^6tmgr4UfiifoJunie\29, page l^.) ' 

Mr. Stephens again expres^ W vi^wt on this subject, in the Houae pf 
.Representatives on'lh«»i7tb of' Jiwittary^ 1-^66, as follows i ^ * 

.**^ow, sir, as I have stated I vot^3|^for this bill, leaving the whole matter to t|ie 

people to settle for t hetnaelret^j subject to no rcstri«;tii>[i or limitation but the Ooii8i|i- 

tution. With this dietiiK't luideri^tandLng of its import and meanins^ and with; a 

' determination thai the existence of tliie power bein^ disputed and doubted, it wowd 

, ^.better and mudli mor^ripusietent with our old titne republican principles, to 1ft 

' thi) people settle it, than fdr Coogre^ to do it And although my own opiniofrHs 

^ that the people, tAjder the liraitaiipna of the Contiitution, have m<t the rightlDl 

'^feoi^eir to exclude slfl very so loo^ a« they renmia in a territorial condition, y^t ti^ 

^wUling that they mny deferraine It kt theraselvea, and when they pleaacL ,.1 

•TOILL NEVER TiEGATJVE ANT LAW THKT MAY PASS, IT IT IS TSe Bt- 

^'mVJT or A FAIR LEarS LATHEE EXPRESSION OF THE POPULAR WjJlJ^ 

='^yEVERf . I am Wihiff that tJte Territorial Lifft^aiure may act upon the svhjecJ^ fflAfn 

' and'kow thegmay think proper*' — {See Appendix to the Cong, Olobe^ 1st 8«s»sion.ZM^ 

/OingresSj Vol. 9Z/page 6%) *'.j „ . .. ,= 

Extract from tbe speech of the Hon, J. P. Benjamin, of Louisiana^ de- 
' Stated in the Senate, on the 2f5th('of May, 18'64: 

"I find, then, that this ^iU^ r^lMittg tb« iiefw of Federal legislation so &r as it 
iatetfered ^ith this Babjeei fpom>tlMyeaV^ldSM^to the pi^eeent tim^ proposes to ]^o 

. bfliok to the traditional^ the father& It proposes to put this Congress in the pofei- 

,•■ tion occupied by every OongreA' up t6 the yea* 1 820. It proposes to announcS, ^a 
miueiple to tbe people ef ^ UntUd Btatee thdt the general Government t> -nk to 
i^gi^ate at cUl upon this question of slavery, • It isi^t& letfislai^ to extend tl^r ^t^< 
not to legislate to prohihii it ; IT liS A JROBBIDpEN SUBJECT. The flaming ^^oord 

^'bkgktto guard dU aeeeis to ii'J ' ^imphfis foot ouc/ht to endeavor to tread tdthln its 
•aered precincts. That is the principle tohick I finain this bilt^^and that is the ' j^iHk- 

t fiP^^ wich I wish to, se^ e^fii^itshed itn f M| fntntfy ^ and when it shali^, lutve been- e$talh 
}uhefly it vill be in vain for fyijatpaSt.f!ither,Sorth or South, to endeavor to creaisem^ 

.pet^ianent excitement in the. mAnds if.tl^ jLtMrican , people. The aliment is.gonje. 

' xoti may light the flame, biit the fiiel viU be wantin^^ It will die out of itiBeif. 
And then, and then aloue shall we be M^ to l^oar patiently with the taunts thyoipi 
6vCt this day by the Senai^or from Ohio; .then alone shall we be able to heifr with 

'lOOinppBure his threat tha^^ yf^^)^^\ js issued agaixist the. South, from thilbjitve 

• 
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fi9l*w»d, and tidatiill his tne^^ wiU%« iev^ldt to repMlk^ ^^xis bill, audi ^i4r* 
throwing the prixioipla« upon, whi^i^lilNiBML' ^' .; i« 

**L6i th« Axaeriean people undeiftand tiiis mihjeet i& its ir«ie bearing; let the . 
K^ih onoe be disabused of ^e Islse impreseton that the So«th desires a&y ad- 
vantage over it, or any iine<|i]al dMtre ^ the ^rivileg^ of the GN>Yemment ; let irar 
lrien£ in the North^un States onee be eoisriiieed that aH we ask and desire is the 
ample privilege of being let i4one; and eaa we Ask less? Blest or cursed, aiEt v^tt 
please, with an institution whieh we find establiahed aDK)ng us when we were bom, 
and whidb will probably elist whoi we descend to oiu* 'graves, an institution which 
ip eo firmly knit among ns that it cannot be torn out without tearing up the very 
heart-strings of society, is it wonderfal, is it unreasoiial^le, is it not most reasonable, 
that we should ask gentlemen fhom otlieF aaotiims ot the Confederacy simply to tet 
U$ alone f WE ASK OP YOU THE PASaAGE OF 1^0 LAW; WE ASH *0P 
YOU THE ENACTMENT OF NO STATUTE, ANY FURTHER THAN- TO PUT 
US BACK JUST IN THAT fOSfiHON OO0UP1ED BY OUB 'FATHERS WHBN 
THEY ACTED UPON THE PRINCIPLB WHICH WE NOW INVOKE. OF 
LEAVING EACH SECTION OF THE OONFEDKRACY FREE TO ESTABLISH 
AND MAINTAIN ITS OWN INTERNAL DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONa AND 
PROMOTE FES OWN HAPPINESS AS IT SEES PROPER Here is then a see- 
end great principle which I see in this bill, and for the establishment of which,^I 
•ay, as other Senators have said upon this floor, I will sacrifice this amendment &ad 
aihousand others like it . . > 

^ But this is not all The Senator from Georgia (Mr. To^hbs) to>day spoke of a 
third principle, and he antieipatai me in ^at respect There U the great fmiBo' 
menimt jmnciple of American Hbertj^ eontained in the proviHom of the bill *ii i» 
ihMprtneiple whieh Ictid thefountUition of Ametican independ&iwe. It is that pfin- 
<ipUf>r the egtabliBhment of which we owe 90 many hleestnffs to the memory ofH^r 
revolutionary svret — «y, sir, to omr tmte-r^v^luHonmf HfcSi They first planted' on 
this continent the germ which has grown up into a lofty tree, that with its spreading 
bfofiches overshadows and protects the nation. They first enunciated in the f dee of 
the civilized worlds in the face of the then almost ^mmpoient Englinh Parliament^ Im 
principle that man had a rigM to self-government.. They first declared that, it wa$ 
c^ainst the inherent rights of mankind for a government to legislate for the local jtfi* 
Uresis of a distant dependency. TJiey declared — and it is\ipon that your RevohU%^ 
is founded — that the people of the United States^ althoJw% colonial dependencies of 
Oreat Britain, were entitled to represenlati<^ in the British Parliament, or to 6<? < 
' meraiedfrom the duties of British Subjects, ALL THAT IS ASKED NOW IS '^ 
^ ]KTENSION OF THIS SAME PRlNCtPLE TO THE TERRJpTORIES OF ! 
UNITED STATES. Here, then, is another third great principle, it is a great vpL^^M* 
xtri of conciliation between conflictiiig opinions in 4i^erent parts pf the confederal 
conflicting opinions which have found theilr ehunciation -upon this floor. Thf 1^- 
orable Senator from Michigan, (Mr. ;Ca88,)J|i' a spfs^h r^^plete with sound argum^t 
and true Republipan principles, the force of which it Tfould be difficult to antsi^er, 
has advocated in this Senate the doctrine that there is an inherent right under^tha 
Oonstitution of the United States, in the people of the 'Territories to govern tliem- 
selves. He denies the constitutional power of Congress to legislate for those Terri- 
. iories. The Senator from Indiana» t|lr. ^^|Tix«,j and the ^piato? from North' €aro* 
lina, (Mr. Badgeb,) differ in opii^ion from h^m; but as .tnj) Senator from Gf^ttj^a 
aaid this morning, both agree that it is unwise to exercise the power in contradio* 
tion to the wiH of the people, aven if wa admit its exietenoe. We fi'nd^ then, thai 
thi* principle of the independence and setf-gowernment vf tJie people in the disiamt 
.Territories of the Confederacy, harmonABes all these emMcting opinions, andenMea 
us TO BANISH FROM THE HALLS OF CONGRESS ANOTHER FERTILE 
SOURCE OF DISCONTENT AND EXCITEMENT.'*— (iStftf Appendix Cong, Qhke, 
1st 8ess,, ^id Cong,y YoL %9t page 1Q*J,) . \y^ 

Extract from the speech of Hon. JT. M,Ji(a80k, of Virgioia, in the Saoftte 
^ the United States, May 26, 1854 : ^ 

"Then, Mr. President, Where do yte standi Here is a bill repealing and foifeVer 
aantilling a measure always odlons to the Sonth, and offenatve to its honor, vdlun- 
tii^y brought forward from a quarter whete^the ihajorfty resides.; and is the Sbuih 




Hl&cli by honorable Mend frotaMi<^igan,^^Mr. (;as«,J appears to be so very sentttiv'e 
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I do not recognize the inhabitants of ft Territory as a political commtmity at all. 

' T!he very act of Congrees whieh prorid^ss a government for the Territory is a negation 
<rf the right of the inhabitanta to do it for themselves. Th ey are mere occupants of the 
public domain, nothing else. And it has been only because Congress deemed' It ex- 
pedient to give them a right of le^sWtion, reserving to itself a power of revision, 
thut the Territories have any polHieal existence -whatever. But when €<mgr€8S deU- 
gate the povter to them^ it is a mere delegatidn, <ind hoio Congreee meamres it <mt t« a 
matter of EXPEDIENCY, NOT OF BRINGXPLE. And from the experience yhich 

' The Southern States havi had of the tendencies of Congress Kereiofore^ on the suf^ect <^ 
slavery, I do not know that ice m^iy not quite as safely trust the people, come from 

f iaA<r^ iJuy may, as the Congress ^ the United States, with that inetiiution. 

VX say, then, Mr. President, to sum up, this bill is objectionable in some of its 
feiUiures, it is true. It is ol>jectionable in that feature of it, for one^ which doe$ nait 
defiy to ihe people^ the right to legislate on the suUect of slavery. It is also oUectk^ 
able in that clause of it which provides^ that foreigners — those not natumliaed a hatl 

, participate in the political power of the Territory. These, however, are questions ef 
eigpfdieney alone. There is no principle, far less any constitutional law, involved in 
them ; and if we can get the other and hi^r principle eetablished on your etafyUe-hooUt, 
thai henceforth power is denied to the Congress of the United States to legislate for the 
esiclusion of slavery BY YIELDING THE QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY, /do fktf 
think we shall he rebuked for a BAP BABGAIN."^(i8<^e vol, 29, AppencUx Oo0l^ 
Globe, page 114,) 

And again, on the 11th December, 1856, Mr, Masok said : ^ 

**1 wish to make an explanation fai which I have more interest than anybody else, ^^ 

in roferenoe to some remarks cm this very topic which were interpolated into ihe | 

debate at the time when the Senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenuen) occupied the^oor, ' 

Mid which seem to have been the subject of misrepresentation. These remarks we» * 

m referenee to the much disputed question of squatter sovereignt}r. It has been so^ ; 

po«|id, not only in tiie Senate, but elsewhere, Uiat 1 mean to admit a power in tem- 
tofial legislation to prohibit slavery in a Territory. The remarks which I made, 
OUiy have been for all that I know, correctly reported in the Globe. I did not revise 
'^^aau Here they are: 
^ ^ •♦The territorial government wassp organized there, as to adnSy^tizens of alltfae 
States, whether free or slave, to take their property into the Temrories ; and when 
they organized themselves, or were organized undfer the law, into a legislative body, 
tiien to determine for themselves, whether this institution should exist amongst them 
or not. The specific difference is, that under the Kansas law, citizens from the 
slaveholdiDg States might go into the Territory with their property ; citizens fr^tii 
.the^free States might go there, holding d6 sudi property, and when tiiey got there, 
i^d ooet in common council as a legislative body, they should determine whether the 
.iastitq,tion should prevail-; whereas, the party which the honorable Senator is now 
.Mpresenting here, declaree that in the organic law creating the government in the 
Tevntory there shall be a prohibition in limine that no slaves shall go there." 

"•niese remarks had reference to the subject matter of a previous debate, and to 
positions I then maintained ; but ocoupying the floor by the courtesy of the SeiMttor 
entitled to it, I was necessarily brie^ and may have left my meaning obscure. 

*^»lhe previous debate had refSsrence to the issues raised by the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, cmd what I intended to scty, and in a more elaborate fonn, woiUd have said, #as 
4hie, that those with whom I act, HAVE UNIFORMLY DENIED ANY POWER 
^WHATEVER IN CONGRESS, TO LEGHSLATE ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY 
-IN THE TERRITORIEa J%e Kansas bill was intended to delegate to the occupanti 
^fthe Territories whatever power Congress possessed over all subjects of rightful legiskh 
4hn; but of course, it could delegate no more; and when we denied that Congress 
possessed any power to legislate on the eubject of slavery, we of course denied that the 
Territorial legislature could have it, because Confess could not delegate what it doee 
not possess. I did not amplify to show wl^t the Kansas bill shows on its face t^at. 
In order to make the meaning more specific, the power to legislate on any subject, was 
hf the terms of the bill referred to the Constitution ; and express power was given by an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, to determine whether the legislature could, or eoulanot 
fintfully legislate on ihe subject of slavery,, Icould not occupy the time which belonged 
to the Senator frqm Maine, to elaborate tjbe idea ; but I referred to the Kansas bili to 
determine what power was conceded, and, of course, when we determined as o^ 
judgment that the Constitution ffi^ye to Coneress np power to legislate on the aub^ 
ject of slavery^ it followed, that ttie ]biU eo.ula not d4«ga<^ ^^^ power to ^ %mir 
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tnnAl legislature ; bat, as on tlie other aide, it WM elumed ihat GoDgpresB did poaa^s 
the i>ower ; the bill immediately refsrre4 the qitestum to the Oon$tiiution, and tkt 
aUi'lGlARr teh^re we had been alway* Mling io »^nd iU I desired to eay thia onlf, 
that I migh^ not be» as I ha^e been Bueinter|>ret0d. I am indebted te the eoi»teiy 
cf tlie Senator from New Hamp^^ira in yieldmg ia« the floor for Uueporpose."-^^^ 
Ccng, Globe, Zd 8es9^ ZZd Cong*, pixge 9%) .1 

lExtrapt from a apeect of tb^ Hoir. JPAMsia A. Bataed, of Delaware, in 

th^ Senate of the United Sta^ May 25, 181^4 : , ^ 

'* The honorable Senator from Lomsiakia (Mi^; BimrA^Mor,) stated three priiidf^' 

as -'Ti bodied la the bill In the first phioe it repeals mn ideal at4>itrary line %nich 

i ctntrd to ereate and foster seolaonal differeneies in the oountry. I admit theet it 

d y^^> ihtA, But is that a principle or k it mierely a repeal of an act of CoagTees 

^hU b may:bo again eaaot^ and irhich whether repealed or permitted to remi^, 

will hare no -practical effect on- the fature "political eondition of the countirt Ho 

-s'bieb it applle^ whether as dtatw or Territories! THE SECOND, THAT ffi 

tut ©REAT PRINCIPLE OF THE Bllit*, IS THE RENUNCIATION Bt 

<30NGRESS OF ALL AUTHORITY TO M:0ISLATE IN REGARD TO THE 

INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY, EITHER FOR ITS ESTABLISHMENT OR rjB 

PjftOHXBlTION, My<md the two artidle^ conitained in the OonstihUion which de^egtde 

two expreee powert in relation to slavery, one to prohibit the slave-trade and theeeeoHd 

' to provide for the reclamation of fugitive Haves who fnay escape into other States where 

\ slavery is not recognized bylaw:'' ^ *' ^ 

I ^ ,■' ^f Jvasree with the honorable Senator from Louisiana as to tiie importance of this 

^ ^ orineifne ; it semns to include wit^n it the necessity for the repeal of the Missoiiii 

\ ^ i6«n|»romise line. The honorable Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Maaom,) assumes ktA' 

\ wtamtiaUy ihe iame position, plaeing the importdnee bf ^ hiU on the single growHd 

^mi Urettablit^s the pnneiple ^ NON.INTERYENTION BY CONORE8S wiik Ute 

mMnUon of slavery in the TERRIT0RHS9, m weU i» the States of this XMefH^ 

\ Jin : President I consider that animportdnt principle '^ and if I supposed that the ^fM 

^m^bill would be TO REMOVE mOM THE HALDS OF CONGRESS ALL i&H- 

TATION IN REGARD TO THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY HEMlAFTERt^^ 

f^Sfijgposed that^li^otUd bury forever hereafter $M* whole questionof abolition^ I^ooutd 

$aot&ce almost, any of the other opinions which I entertain in order to vote for ^ 

IMlr^See Appendix Cong, GloSe, vol, 29, p. 11^,) 

. Extract from remarks of th^ Hon. Geobge % Babgbb, of North Caro- 
lii^in the Senate of the United States, on the I5tb J'el>ruary, 1854 : . ,. 
,*i i^iFhe elattse as it stands is ampler It submits the whole aiUhority to the Territory h 
Merminefdr iise^. That, in mynsigevnnt,is the place thkete it ought to be put. If 
THE PEOPLE OF THETERRITORIESCBDOOSB TO EXCLUDE SLAVERY'S© 
«aiB FROM CONSIDERING IT AS A WRONG DONE TO ME OR TO MY OOK- 
STITUBNTSI SHALL NOT COMPLAIN OF IT. IT IS THEIR BUSINESS." 
^M Oong. Globe, 1st Sees., 9Sd Oong.^ vol, «8, Part 1, page 422.) 

Again, on the 2d of March, 1854, Itfr. Badpieb said : 

r • ^'lir^ President, the matter is «l«ar» Some of us tbink— ^the distinguished Senator 
imii Michigan (Mr« Cass) is of opinion^^that to the people of the territories alon^ 
lielongB this power. Now I do not agree with him, 1 think with the honorable Seit- 
atftrifrom Indiai?a (Mr. Pim-cr,) that Congreea has plenary power of government to 
tegi<^ate over these territories, j^ with regatd io that question we have aanse^l'^ 
smm of %ts because we thought it the omly right mode, and some because we tkin U it m 
tioM mode, and under existing ci^cum^taetees the iprefyrable mode-^TX) CONFER 'SMBb 
VWm UPON THE PEOPLE OF THE TERRIT0BIEa"^/8tf« Appendix Ckm- 
gre^imnal Globe, vol, 29, page 28*7.) 

ttxtract from a speech of the Hon. Mr, PiTTir, of Indiana, (lately apr 
ll^fn^ted Cbief Justice of Sansas,) in the Senate of the United States, on th« 
20ih February, 1854 : ^ ^ ^ . . 

I ^There is one provision in this bill however, yhioh in order that the hill minjt 
ItanMiiize with provisions already iadopted nppn that subject^ it would seem to ma 
<lttghi<to be stricken out. li will be redoUected that the people are expressly attthoK 
im^t^legislate njwn all su^ecUv^ai^oever^tlH^ery inclined. They may eithet'€^ 
tMi^ or abolish it at their pleasure and at their will if the Constitution of the Uhi* 
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ted Siai€9 afhw it, Sueh Umy vnderAmtdin^ ^ it and imeh Um% desire t%at it 
9^cufd be. But to mak« the qoestiJoii plainer tkudtA^ter And to rf4 it of all diffi* 
cqltieji, I will suggest, iCI do not more, the strildrig out of the fbllowing prorision in 
the 4ixtfa seotioB : 

.**' That all lawspawed by %h» kMtxMy. and approved |)y t}ie. Governor, ahall be 
anbniittjad to the Oongrcifls of the United States/and if dWapproved shall be null and 
ofnone'effeci' 

" * Jfy deeire ii to tMtkoriie the pfdpie of the terfiior^ io letfialate upon all tegUi- 
mniMi^M^khieete <^l4ffi9kaiony«ithM iSiirt^ndrtinee fty thie Government.' "^8ee Appen- 



dix to Uongreseionai Globe, lei'4eidony f^9d Oon^reee, vol i9,page 212.) 

'the ph>v:]8ioii referred to by' MK I^^Uit in reference to the laws being dieapproTed 
by 'Ckingre$8 Was subsequently stricken out 

Extract from a speech oT'the Holi. A. P. BuTLBfit, of South Carolina, de« 
Ijly^ed in the United States Sao^^v Ma^oh 2,. IBM. (See Appendix Obn- 
gressiona) Globe, Ist Session, 3dd Congress, vol. 29,- page 292^) 

. ''i^oiii, I believe that under the provisions of this bill and of the Utah and Kev) 
ifemeo bUls^. there will be aperfeet carte Han^e given to the Territorial Legislature 
to le^elate as they ntayi think proper. lam mlling,(is fsaid before, to trust the die* 
ore^ton and honesty and good faith of the people lipon iehom tee devolve this power; 
but I Q»ix neyer consent that thcfy cin tithe it;of theniselTes, of that it belongs to 
^em: without deloglMtlni; jit; fbrltMflk they are our debntiet — limited cbntroIlabliB 
^^utie8,(not squatter sovereighl.; I AtA wilung to «ay tnat the people of ^e Terri* 
^fii^ of If ebtaskti and Kansas shill be deputed by Googreas to pass sueh laws as ma;^ 
be within their eonstitutiooal itompetenoy to pass, and. nothing more. Is not thai 
ipA honorable, faus»,Uberal trnstto an intelligent peopief I am leilling to trust them, 
Jha^4 been mllin0 to trust iltemin Utah and jfem Memeo, where the Mexieah la^ 
prevailedj and I am. willing, totfusiihemJn Nebraska ^^nd Kansas, where the French 
lOAia, according to the idea of the gentleman^ may possibly be revived." 

Extract from a speech of ihe Hon. Ri M* T. Hunter, of Virginia, de- 
livered in the United States Behalf Feblpuary 24, 1954 : 

^Tbe bill proTidw that the LegislaUiree of these T^erritoWes shatl have power to 
legislate over all rightfbl subjects of legislation, consietently with the Constitution. 
And if they shotU4 etssttme powers ithich are thot^kt to be inconsistent mth the Con' 
sUtaium, the et^ls tdU dfAis ihtit question teherever it may be raised. There, is 1^ 
difference of opinion among the friends of this measure, as to. the extentof t^eMmjiti 
Whidh the Oonstitution imposes npdn thJ»lDeri4tofial L^isUtures. ihis bill jproposeq^ 
to ledve these diferenees to the dmsion of the courts. To that tribunal I am wnUntf 
toleiTO this decision, aait waa> onee be^6re ptop^ed to be left by the celebrated 
eompromise of the S^atoi^ Aioni>J>e)aware^l(llff. Clatton;,) h measure which, accord- 
ing td n^ undeystanding, #as the best conipromise whi^h was offered upon thip^^'^ 
}^t of slavery. I say, theisj that I am filing to leave this point,, upon whi<4L th«^ 
ftiends of the bill are at difference, to the decision of the courts." — {See Appendix 
€kmg. mobe, \st Sen,, ttd Cong., vol. ^% p. 224.) 

. Extracts froro a^ spee&li of the Hon. Robert Toombs, of Georgia, in the 
Senate of the United States, February 28, 1856 : 

ti ^^ ^|^|> passed this Kansas t>iU^ both at the North and tlie SoutK intend to 
maintaiu its priQcipleB; we do cot inteDil t^ be driven from th^Jiii by damor qop by 
aaeatiltj, nor bj fabdiottdsi nor by any other invtjiiliou of its faitl^toas siid impotent 
assafl&nts. Tnese prmciples \v^ e^c pound fur uui'selr^. We intend ihM the actual 
tonafde iet tiers of K(inm^ shall be protefUd in ike full e^erc^ss of all th^ righis of 
freem£*t ; that i4nawed ttnd u'&>,&idToll^d ihci/ thall freely, and of their own w'dt^ legis- 
laiefor tfienuelves to evetif extent allojcfxl b^ the Qpiii^titulitiny while the*/ have a Ihrri-^ 
fpnal oovernment, nnd when the J shall be in a ^Ddition to «onie lEito the Uiiioo^ and 
may disire it, tbivt they shall come into the U^iion with whatever republican <Joti- 
dtttutmn tliey may pr^t^er aii(1 adopt for thems^lvea; 'that in tbe exercbf] of these 
tights thoy shall be protected agam^t iosnrrHotiou from wjlhiu and Invaaloa from 
without Tfte righte are aeeordf^d io tJie:m wiihout any referenvH it} th^ re*tdt^ and isiil 
he fnaintaii^ed, in my ^pinion^ by the SQuth and the North. I stood upon this gfofmid 
in the pamage of the bttl ; liJtall maintain it luith ^deUty and fionor to the la^t tx^ 
trermtyr * '* #•*••• 
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.. *' AgUJMt all these oonflietiag efforts aad opmiona^ tiie frie&ds of the Condiittition, 
justice, and equality have hitherto held, and will contioue to hold, the scales of jus- 
tice even and unshaken. We still tell all the owners of Ihis pubUo domain to enter 
and enjoy it, both in the North and the South, with property of every sort, exercise 
the full powers of American freemen ; LEG-I8LA.TE FOR Y0UR8ELVES TO ANY 
JLND EVERY EXTENT, AND tftON ANY AND EVERY SUBJECT ALLOWED 
BY OUR COMMON CONSTITtJTION. The Federal Government will proteet you 
agiunst all who attempt to disturb you in the exercise of theee invaluable rights { and 
wnen you have become powerful and strong dnoogh ta bear the burdens, and dcmre 
it, we will admit you into the family of sovereigns without reiSirenoe to your opinions 
and your action upon African slavery. Decide that questioti foryourselves, and we 
inll sustain jrour oecision, because it is your right to make it Tiiis is the policy of 
the Kansas bill ; it wrongs no man — no section of our common country.'* — {See Ap' 
pendix Cong. Ghbe, IH 8e9»., Uth Ckmg,, voL ZZ,p. 116.) 

In Eluding to the same subject in the Senate, oil the 9th of July, IB56, 
Mr. Toombs again said : 

"^ I thought it wu the duty of the Government to protect ilave property in the Terri- 
toriee until they eh<ndd come %nto the Union aa Statee, and then let them do as they 
pleated There wie not a large party to tuitain this doctrine ; but I believed it woe 
right then, and believe m now. Sut a large portion of the South and a great n umber 
of the Iforth, true national men, eaidi 'LET US LEAVE THE PEOPLE OF THE 
TERRITORIES TO PASS ON THIS AND ALL OTHER DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
AS J:AR as THE CONSTITUTION WILL ALLOW." I AGREED TO IT. 
Congrees adopted it and incorporated it into the biU$ of I860. The Senator from 
Maine says it is not tiiere. I offer him this evidenoe : three-fourths of the Senate, 
and those who supported those measures, say it is there. He has opposed both, but 
he undertakes to construe our meaning for us. I donot consider him a good ex- 
pounder of others creeds."— (/Sm Appendix Cong. Globe, I Sees,, 84 Cong,, vol. 88, 
p. 870.*') 

Extracts from the speech of Hon. S. A. Smith, of Tennessee, delivered 
in the House of RepresentatiTes, Jime 25, 185&: 

"The controlling minds in that hour (1860) whieh tried the strength of the band 
which binds us, (Cass, Clat, and Websteb,) found no solution of the problem which 
they were compelled to solve, but in the great fundamental principle which relieved 
Qur fathers from like difficulties in the formation and adoption or the Constitution 
itaelf. . . 

^'For t^^enly years this Question hftd agitated Oonffress and the country without 
a single beneficial result They rctolved Aat it ehoMbe tranef erred from these hetlls, 
that all vjicoitHitutional restrictions should be removed, and that the people should' de^ 
tarmine for iJiemselves the character 4f their local aind domestic institutions under 
Mck ih'H ^^^e to live, WITH PRECISELY THE SAME RIOHTS, BUT NO 
GREATER THAN THOSE WHIOH WERE ENJOYED BY THE OLD THIR- 
TEEN STATVS. ., •. 

"Excitement was intense and clamor loud, but the sober judgment of the people 
ratified the constitutional action of their representatives. , 

. 'Srii.l8l$4 the same qv»sli«n toas presented ^ti^en the necessity arose for the organtza^ 
tion.of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraiska^ AND THE IDENTICAL PRINd*' 
PLE WAS APPLIED FOR ITS SOLUTION. I, for one, as a Southern man, did 
not aooept it with reference to anj result which it might probably produce. I ao- 
oepted it because it was constitutional, just, and safe. I accepted it because I be- 
lieved it to be t^e only principle which could secure the legitimate rights of all 
seetiotts of the Union. It haa not merely the convictions of my own judgment to 
sustain it, but it had the sanction of the patriotism and wisdom of the Revolutionary 
ftttherSk If this great principle of popular sovereignty be justly carried ouf and «a- 
eredly maintained, it mil (five in tifne to come what we have enjoyed in the past — union, 
strength, prosperity, and happiness. If it be struck down by passion, fanaticism or 
seetional prejudice, in either section of the Confederation, I will not permit myself 
to eont^plate the woes tbat^wait us." ♦ • » * » » 

**I sAT here, as a Southern man, and I believe the sentiment will be sanctioned 
by uearly every Southern representative on this floor, that if a bill were introduced 
in OoDtress to establish slavery iu Kansas or any other Territory of the United 
Statet,'l[ ehould unhesitatingly vote against it And this I would do notwithatand-* 
idg I honestly believe African slavery to \>e a moral, a social, and a political bless- 
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,mg, applieabU ftlike to tl>« master i^d ^ tl^e tUtye^ Why, then, cannot thd North 
meet us upon this common ground, and a«?lare t^t tkty would not prohibit BlaTenr 
by oon^resaional enactment in any of tbe Teprijtoriee of the United States! This 
would leave the people to be affected by tiie institution to determine the question 
for themselves in their own way» 'suliject only tq the Constitution of the United 
. States.* "— (55<? Cong. Qlobe; Ut Best. Uth Congl^ part 2, p. 1471.) 

' Extracts from a speech of the IBEon. A. 0. Dodge, of lowai, in the United 
• States Senate, February 25, 1864 : ' 

. "With this digression upon fwints whoQv .unlooked for in the discussion, attd 

b^nga sincere beUever in the dootriM of^fsqisatter sovereignty* in its foHett, 

''. broadest^ deepest ^ense, I proposer now, in my iMimble way^ to offer some arguments 

. in support of the bill for the organization of JN^ebrasha and Kansas — ^it bein^ in lib 

, present shape, or aa its friends propose to mak* it, the noblest tribute which htm 

ever yet been offered by the Congress of th^ United States to the sovereignty of 

, the people." * * * ♦ »♦♦ « • 

*'The address^ resolutions^ and petitions of the fathers of the Revolution, both 

in matter and spirit^ touching the extent (^ the power of the Parliament of England 

.to legislate for the colonies, are thoroughly imbu^ with the prineiples for which 

, the advocates of non-intervention are to-'day contending. Tne Continental Con- 

gross of 17*74 declared that — 

" *The English colonists are entitled to a fi^ and exclusive power of legislation 
in their several provincial Legislatures, where their rights of representation can 
alone be preserved in all cases of taxation and internal polity.* 

*' Tlie same pr^eiple seems to have governed thet wise Mid -patriotic men who 
framed our Constitution after the independense of the Republic was secured.** 
«.« • • • m «.. • » «,# 

, ** And, sir, honesty and consistency, with &at eomrse in 1860, demand that those of 
us who supported the Compromise measureSt'.shotddjsealously. support this bill, be- 
cause it is a return to t^e sound principle of katiog to the peopM of the Territories 
tile right of determining for themselves their domestic institutions.** — {ApptncUx 
Cong. Globe, Ut Sess. 8^ Cong., vol 29, jM^tfsSfie, 87t, 8t9.) 

Extract from ;a speech of the Hon. T« F. Bowie, of Maryland, in the 
House of Representatives, January 29^ 1856.: 

" If this be so— and I scarcely think it can admit of a doubt— it follows olearly 
that the rules and regulations which Congress is empowered to make respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States, relate exdunvdy them' 
selves to such rules and regulations only as may be needful for Congress ^. m^e in 
reference to the disppsUiony preservation d^n^ management of such territory as the 
common property of all the Statep^ and not to a class of powers entirely political in 
their nature, which have for their end only the establishment of forms of govern- 
ment for the protection ^nd enjoyment of civU a^ religious free!dom4 This, latter 
class of potoerSy sir, it seems to m<, toill more appropriately he fownd among those 
which were reserved bg the people, and which theframers of the Constitution ne^er •«- 
tended should be surrendered to the Federal Oovcmm^nt by any portion of the people 
of this country, whether livina in the States or after-acqmred territories. The great 
struggle between the Bri^tish crown, under the administration of Lord North, and 
the U uited Colonies, as to the right of the colonies to govern themselves in all cas^s 
whatever, had been finally closed by the estab^shment of that great fundamental 

golitioal truth, that man is capable of self-government^ and had the framers of our 
onstltution, inserted in that instrument any provisions incoosistent with that great 
truth, to be afterwards applied or enforeecl asainst the people of any of the States 
or after-ac<][uired teriitories of the Union, tney would, in my judgment, sir, haiie 
falsified every principle which induced the colonies to take up arms in defence of 
their own rights to separate and independent sovereignty. But, sir, I have not 
time to pursue these reflections further, in the present condition of the Hous^ 
I will take the opportunity of doing so at some other tiine.** — (8ee Appends Gong, 
Olol^Cy 1st Sesssion S4:th Congress, vol. 88, page 56.) 

Extract from a speech of the Hon, GbOrgb W. Jones, of Tennessee, de- 
livered in the House of Representatives, D|eeember 28, 1855 : 
. " Then, sir^ you may oaU it by vhat noma y&wpUaie''Hwn4ntervention, squatty 
••ov^teignty, or poptdatmv^rtignty. JT ig), SIK,,TB^ POWER OF TOE PEOPLE 
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TO GOVBRSF THEMSiBLVES, AKD TteY, AND THKT AI<ONR Sfi(>TOD 

ExmcisE rr. IN my opintojJ^as wm ^wtoi^ in^a TERBiTtoRUt (m. 

WTION AS IN THE POSITION W^A.aS^TE. I troild ask those wh6 dehy itii« 
doctrine, whether they^re of my j^lMy <^ 6f iny othe^ party— Whether they i&re 
frofii the Noi'thWiVom'tHe 86tfim-wto reconcilit another provision of that ftct wh 
the doctrine thai aeitheiv this (HT^todetit noi^ ttie p^le of the Territory have ally 




; fieatUons of voters and^df holdittg oiU^^ttt Ali^«%b^eqtient eleetion^ shall be ;pre- 

rmtibed by the Legislative Aiseipblyt^ Wlitehls tlw higher prerogative of nadirA^ 

eignty, to preacribe the rigbU io# property, bt to prescribe thef qualification bf 

Toters I I hold that, the highest jwe^gaftive of soT^r^ghty is t6 preseribe the q^rfl- 

. iicdtion of vbters^-to draw th4u&e bettMeen the 4i^QD, the coequal oonstitneiil bf 

' Mojrwmgnty in a coQntr^^d tli« 0a^e64* vassal, or toerf. r > 

* " / believe that ^he gredt piineiple^the Hght ofthepe<mle in tkeTerriUme%, as wll 

aiinthe Statek, tofofm <t»Mf ^^g^Mt^ ih^t itvm, dhmesHe ihstiitttioiU in their ownvxiy 

-^ clearly and unejuip6<AUlymApMid'4ti (he Karnds-t^braska iuft, and if it ii filM, 

it should have been. Belihimg thid M tg^ the Hving^ vital principle of the ttci^-j 

voted for it. These are my hietM^ horifiSUy tiUertahUd^ and Ml dfe defended*^ -^{Oowg, 

Globe, 1st Session d4th CongresSy part It page 9S.) ,// 

Extract from a speecli of tie Hon. J, M.Elliott, of ]^^^t^dky, dQliyiS];^ 
ill the House of Representatives^ Aqgost 4|,b, Ij^^ : 

** 1m 1854 the Deimocnitis pavty, in order to caipnr out the spirit of the Oompro- 
mis^ of 1850^ declared that tfaV line i»p^hibiUoti o(ilavery n^th of 86* Wi k^iym 
las the Missouri Compromise linef was mdperativ^ and*void ; andin forming Terrfto* 
rial Gkiv^mments for. Kansas vnd N«^rkska, th^ inserted a provision leat^g tha 
question of slav^r]^, lis w^latfkll ifthaP domesttd dtteM^ions, to be settled by tHe 
people of sud Territories, lost as> had been done id th% fornaation of the Territ^es 
of Utah and New Mezic(^by th^ ObintA*<imise M^ureS of 1860l"— ^jSee AppenMx 
Cong, Globe, 1st Session Z^thCoHgresSiVoi. 9^,) \\ 

Extract from a speecb of the Hon. John S. Caskie, of Virginia, deHvei;^ 
in the House of Representatlvea, Majy 19, 1864: - 

**NV)w comes the question, » there Any snfficient. reason in the difference between 
mvtelf and some of the friends^bf the';NeJ)ra?id-Kan8asbni in regard to the opinions 
I have JHSt expressed, for division' bellw^eh' "o^ in referencfe to itJa hesitation on th^r 
part or mine in its support! I eitis^^di oface there la none. The bill gives the iij- 
bahltaats of Kansas and N^bras^A All '^'fe^lffKts which the v possess under tbe C<in- 
atittttion, and taorie other, abd'IeaVeJs tRj^^'fl^msfoA ttf Sl^harthoke riehts are to t^ 
- Courts, That is the agreement ad to Terrfto[rial pbti^ert "plAlu as a pike staff on t^e 
' faoe o( the bill, attd fair and hoitiWiMfe'iAs'ft is blain, '; what says the bill f 

♦« * it being the true Interest aA^VnjBjtriitig oi this atel not to legislate slavery inl5o 
wiy Tirrit6fy or State, aorUb €?3teW^it th'e^efe6m,*j&*i^t to leay^ the people /Xere^ 
perfectly ft'ee to fbhn alid'i^^iit^'1^>^ii'^4crtri^ti<5 ioftittitio?^^^ ih their own way, 
•if*/?<rf only to the OcJnstitutdon of ttie^TOitea^^^ 

'^*J have heaW objeeifb^^^ the /irtreh^'of^jltie Word *form* in this connectip^. 
Bat it will be observed that thd cli^iise^ iti' JwHiJh it is'nsed embraces the poWer of 




'faag0 Bsed in its definition is bri<B5 plaini, Ra apl^ wMle the riile by which itts 
iguaged is unerring, * ' i * 

V tiMin^her sections, (sections sfk *ifnd twenty-four,) the bill liiqits the ] 



gtmer of these TerritoriesiA) *airmr^t*? itlblfeits of \msi&t\oA consiiftent wi] 
tkmstltntiiWiof the tJnit«d8tates and me provisions tfftKisac^ .- 

** Now, is it not clear, that teirritorial soverieiignty can be in the bill only, if it is 




an incidental qu^tioa co&naeted "vtth ii aan m^et i^d'etaad to^Uier. If terirltoVial 
fq^avjl^^ty be in tb{i!OdnjBtltuti<ltik^lifc<^ I iam patriot aaoii|pi ta. yield my opjp*- 
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) if^ , It tt be not« 1 am figure my friertde who dlff^ fron] me abfyiitit ftTf p«(n/9t4 ' 
I tjp" yi ^0 d Ih t i r od V ueacy of i t. Ati d ^ iir e go h aud 1 u, b ai k d tol>real^ i^^^ t^i t 
Jii.*miildlf IV all of pflithioKij' whi<5h now iepAiatos fitjctiuns, au|a to jr^eat^b- 1 
fitf^p ^rijaJ brotbt^rhood, undH' which pmr lt]de|}eiidem;e wh^ fkc^^ye^, and on, . 
K^ijJ bur Oove^^^leot ia bfie^d Can X object to ttie arbUuititiiit to wliich tli* bill \ 
■tiDguts the qut^edoD of terptorlul authority, tc e;kelude elavt^i-^^f , Jj^eve^i while J( ^. 
retain the conSdence 1 noyv hav«> in the pu^itiod'!l now %M; never, uiitil X Q9fk \ 
believe that the illustrious Curollnian — my political morning star — was no herald of 
th^ridli^it iwid Uiiii. ;Iid ^huW f^ ^^l uf SuijU.ch. nicn irft-e dolt;*, when, inf 1648, Uie^ 
piiopoeed uppn/air. V^ isenee to the same trilMl- > 

nal/' — (See AppentUx Cong. Glohe, vol 2% page 1144.) 

Eartmct from a apeetl* af the Hou. A. G* Browu of Misals&ippi, delivered 
ID the LFpited States Seuiitt^, July 2d 1856: « 

'^I learn now^ f^ir %\\^ fir^t time, that tbe people of a Territory have not the eom^^ 
^et^nce Uy rf^gutate thdr own domfatic and {K>ti<!e mattere in iht'ir nwu way, but,,, 
that it b^Innip to Coiigrei^ti ■ that it la only in th*^ higher brandies that tUey have 
th.ti right to regulate tXi^Xr itwu aBfaira in their owti ^'^y. km \ to mjd^rtsti^nd by 
tb id, that the pt^ople of H TttritGry have the right, if th«y obooe<,\ to tx(;lude or abol- . 
iflb alflvery \ and that If 1 btlievf^, tx% a aoiitbern man, aueh an abolition to be uncon* 
Btltutlonal, 1 mil at go to tlie courts for tlie niaititeuftice of my vjghtf; and yet, If ^ 
other m^a§nreB of leas imparLanoe, n^ ere matters, of police reguljitiou^ are adopted,, ^ 
Uvey may come to Coi^gre^ and beseech legielation to ^ut it all H^htf If tlie major ^. 
pi^pbMtiQn loeluiIeB the niinor^ as I auppo^e it do^ and the peupL-^ of the Territotjr ^ 
oflife the ri^ht to h-gi*latti on the 9^ great queation^ for themacJve^t^ itnlcpcndcnt of 
the action of Congro^, I apiNebead they have an equal right to legtaJate for thepi' 
ie!ves 00 the arualler quesljona* I ahoiild like my esteemed friend trom CoiiQecticut 
to tell me where tbe hue U- t^ what particular questfL^u It %^ H[»pi]cablei ^ 

**Dnd^j!r the general pbra^tojogfy of the Kansas bill^ he adiuit^i the people of the^* , 
Territory have the exclusive right to Wialnte. 1 euppu&t:, whtn we pa&^ed tb* biH, , 
tliat we intended by it tu give thetn a nght to legi^ilaLe on alliaubjectiS touebing their 
domoetic policy ; and that if anybody was diA^auJi^ej} be should go to the eouite^ , 
and not eomfe t4> Coiigr«Ff,e for bia remedy. This haa been my undt^rBtanding, and I, * 
bflve endeavored to live up to it> My friend fr<\m Mi^^higan and ujyeelf ditfer very 
-Widely aa to what are the jiowera ot' a TerritoHal Lcgi^Uldr^^hc believiDg that 
they can exercise sovereign rights, and I believing no aueh thing; he conteudin^^T 
that they have a right lo cxdude dlavery, and I not admitUii^ the proposition- but 
both of U9 concurring in the opinion that it ib a qtieetfon to be de^-rded by the eoiirt% 
and not by Congreda^ Jf we are agreed on that, let us agree o» thia other propoei-- * 
tion. If I had been the party a|?gneved by the la^fi of KanaaB^ I knew the place tO' * 
vbieh 1 wfl» pojDted to aeek my remedy* Tf others are agffrievefl, let them ge ta '^ 
the aauie plaotf*" — {A-^peudix to Con^r^sjitioft^l Glohi\ ^^.,\ ^ . ^. , J scss,^ p, SOL) 

>E»trMtifrOii^ li'«]9e€il>>li ef ^^'Hoii/Wif.'<G.'DiLW80r/^f Georgia, in ttie -' 
8€m«fe ©f tbe Unft6d'State4 #ar^ . . 

** la there any other object aa to the organisation of these two TerritoHeflb I dtf .1 
not know of any other which was sufficiently atrong to make an impreeaion on mj 
mind. 1 have difipoBed, tben^fore^ of the ohreetiona bo the orgai)i9?i^PioD> 

^'Now, air^ ibe fiext quei^tion ia^ how areikeae TerriLorted to bt^ organ ised \ Thar6 1, 
«ecmd to be a diviaion of eentiment upon thia point Some wiah to have a governor 
and a few other gentleuien doxnpoae icoiiiaeil and govern the m> 'Diia bill providei 
for a legislative bodv, to be ehoeen bj the people. J have one observation to tnaka ^ 
up6n this matter, which I think will cover a great deal of the argument. The pe^ 
pfe "Vrbo aettle there are Atnei ican eitiEena, entitled^ under the Con^^titutjon of the ' 
United State* to the same privile^ea end immutifties which you and 1 po^eaa and \ 
enjoy. They are entitled to the right of toting for those who are to make lawa ' 
to govern them* Those of ne who are frtendJy to thia bill »ay, let the people elect ^ 
their LegiBlature; they know whom to chooae to govern them^ and control and *' 
manage their rights belter than we do. Where is the man who, at this day, would 
riae up and w^j that there b anybody known to tke Conatitutiou of thiA country, or ^ 
any part of tbo orgartizktiun of this Government^ which can take away the the rep ^ 
reeeintative right of citizens of the United Stateaf However we may differ on , 
other raattera, all of ua will yield tjhat pniutr^ , r! 

^*The next qnestlon K ahonld that legialatlva aoftuieil, thna ehoaen by the people^ 
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hw: tie right of maibjfe.laWs tdibteni nH ttte dom^d eohe^ros of that people— 
p. :nry power like thie Statist Wil impose one Kmitetion upon the exercise of 
tls. . • i^ttner. What is that Umitaiaont it is that they shall legislate, snbiect to the , 
Oou titntion of the TTnited States, That'C6nstit\ition limits them as well as it ^oei'^ 
'1% '<.,A we propose to confer upon them wl the powers of sel^government which ^ 
^Aj i her people in this country ^aye under the liniitaUons of the Constitntioii.*' "' 
( "ip^- >xHx Cong. Globe, lit 8e$8, ZZd Cong:, voL 29, |>, 808.) '\ 

KxtfActs from the speech of the Hon. T. Lw CuMicAir at present a Sen* * 
'to: of the United States >from North Oarolinai ^n the Boose of Bepre^n* 
trtiv^is, Aprl 4, 1864: 

"* T'lH^in my JndgmM, is the test sp^iM of Doti^atervMitien.^ We tay Mo^ IJU 
•ot ^ph of the Territory may legielate 0tthe C^0UtiiwH4m q^ ike Umked 8i0te9 permita \ 
ihi.: r .TO BO, WITHOUT THE INTERVENTION OF CONGBESSIONAJL^ LAW, 

Frr , */» law, Spanish Idu), Mesnean la^ia, or Indian law. It mdke$ the Territory lilce a.. 
'Mci of blank paper, on which our eitizen$ may write American conetitutional law,** " [ 

m "• « • •'•« • «'«- 

* H has been well said that there is a great resemblance between this issue an4 x 
thht involved in the stnigrie between the colonies and Great Britain at the Beda- 
\ xi\oD of Independence. There is however one great striking JiiOferencjd between 
i e two cases. The colonies in 1776 denied the right of Great Britain to tax them 
to thv smallest extent; but the people of Kansas and Nebraska say to Congress, yon , 
'Of ; Impose any amount of taxation upon us and we will cheerfullj pay it; y6u \ 
' ifty make your own disposition of the public lands^ lay off your military roads an^ ] 
\ .>5t "oads, and establish your forts and arsenals; you may subieet us to the action ■'. 
of cv ry law of Congress that the citizens of any State in this union is subject to; 
i-ui w/ten you have done all that, when you have exhausted all your potoere under the , 
',f>ti»t*tution of the United States, THEN WJS ASK THE POOfe PRIVliEGE Qt 
MA^^4.GING OUR LOCAL AFFAIRS ACCORDING TO OUR OWN WISHBSt - 
A!S1> why should they not have it t Why should Massachusetts or North Carolina • 
' .Gt:x>l the people of thoSe Territoriesf SIR, THE QUESTION STANPS UPON - 
: il : ORE AT REPUBLICAN RIGHT OP EVERY OOMMUNirt TO LEGISLATE ' 
i' 'K ITSELF.**— (^;>/)c«. Cong, Qlohe, IH Sets. ZU Cong,^ voL 28, j). 488.) 

ilxiraot from the speech of the Hon. Z.Kidw]bll, of Virginia, in ttie^' 
K' u5«8 of Representatives, Augtijit 11, 1866 : 

Xlje people of Kansas and Nebraska are allowed* by the organic act, to piiM i 
^\ en iawa as they please, -si^biect only to the Conatituuon of the. United States. . II i. 
\ Miuixity of the people of e^her of ^he Territories named are geposed to establish^ 
11 g h.xyQt^, and tney pass an act prgbibiting the introduction .<?if ad4iti^Bal slateij 
iManr Southern statesmen believe sueh an act would be unconstitutional, w|iUe j 
r xxCy Northern statesmen think it trould not be. Which is right and which Is 
wro/^^, the Supreme Qqifoi, upd^r. tibe E^sas-Nebmska a»ty w«ald dm&d^ 'Mm 
}aw loes not take sides with either N^rlth ^r Sou<|b, but leaves the que^^n of^ ^ 
Tor :he decision of the Court, to wnich it rightfully belongs,"— (^jj^ndiar C<mg* 
Ok ''^, l8< Session Z4(h Congress, «^ 88, page 1267.) 

. . . ■ . K ■ ,■ a 

Lxtract from a speech of the Hob. f), J. F▲uu^llSl^ iof Vni^a, <lelhreiM'^> 
inthdHoEseof^RepreBentatlv^s, April 10, 16W: . .. 

f* But, sir, it may be th^t jtajery will seek its expansion in Kansas an j ^ebra4^% j 
and if so, whp, here, has the h^t to complain I h will be their own a^t^^ks aetgf,^.i 
the people pf these Territories^ and they surely are competent to determine fyr ih^ j 
selve^ whether their social and political condition will be most advanced by its t6Uff^* 
Hon or exclusion. They toill not be without the nwMt ample eitperience t^ gpdde thism 

to aproper concltuion ; and it is rank ar —'* ^"' *-- ^r*- ^ 

seek to control them upon a j * " 

mc^e safety instruct them, t) _ ^ ^^ ^ 

neniffjxuriake of the good or evil of ^eir inffUutions. , ^ .^ 

**Biiv,niuch oUoq^uy has been ca^ upo^ the 4istii:^she4 Senator i^ora Illinm^ ;*| 
for Ids igenoy in l^nnging forward this great measure^ , For <m^ t take this ocoaaioii \ 
to sayipat I honor him for it ;, and ivShen the paarion an4 the ezoitfment of the h<kir , 
haye passed away, the country will do Justice to t^e purity of his. motiyes and tp ^ 
the wisdom and aa|;aoity of hit aft Pistinguisbed as he has been throughout hia 
whole publio career, for enlarged, libe^ and comprehenttye yiewi^ this act plaoea 
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him upon the highest i>«^mU1 of na^iial it«l6^MMi«ihlpi. The pmciples of this bill 
|>«biig neither to theX^orth nor to the So«th, btit W the whole conntry, Thej are 
prt>mu]fiftted with oo view to advimee 1^ faxterestB of »tiy one BeoHon, but to pro- 
mote the peace and tranquUity of alL They embody the vital principle of the 
Constitution; they reflect the recorded wiedofn of 1^ dages of the Bevolution. 
They ar^ Uie principles of justice, of equality, of iree aavernment. of popular sov- 
ereignty, of perpetual union, every departure- ^m w^ch. has filled the country 
with commotion, and left behind it the scars of fraternal iMi£^**-^Appendix Cong, 
Glohe^ Ut Session 88c? Cong,, vol. 29, p(ige 489.) 

Extract from a speech of the Hon. J. H. Lumpkin, of Georgia^ delivered 
in the House of Bepresentativea, Augusi 2, 18d6 : 

** It became necessary, in 1854, t^ provide a government for t^e T^rt^itories west 
of Missouri ; and the I>eBioonutlc piwigr of the S^ate and House of Representatives, 
faithful to their pledges and to the Constitution of the United States, did, in framing 
Governments for Kansas and Nebraskl^ incorfyorate tbe same principle, even to the 
very letter^ of the language employed in the bill organiziDg Territorial Governments 
for Utah and New Mexico, and thus manifested their willingness to perpetuate the 
principles of non-intervention by any CoBgreflnonal legislation on the purely domes- 
tia. institution of negro slavery.— (&« Appendix Cong, Globe ^ Ist Session d4th Cbn- 
gr^ts, vol. S^ page 112%^) 

Extract from a speech of the Hon. A. G* Ta^bott, o( Kentucky, deBv^ 
eted in the House of Eepresentatiyes, July 28, 1856 : 

^'Well, sir, the* slavery agitation ceased, the country was quieted, the measures, 
of 1850 ivere approved fry everybody and by every section ; t£e more the principle,,. 
of non-intervention was mvestigatea, the more popular and acceptable it seemed 
to be. Every due who looked at it and investigated it saw at once tiaat it was only 
carrying out the great principle upon which our Government is based — man's right 
and capability of self-government They saw at once that it was^ only extending to 
the Territoiies' precisely the same privileges which are now, and have been since the 
Government was first organized, enjoyed oy eveiy State in the tinion. And in 185SL 
the Whiff part^ and ^e INmoeratie parfy both met in national convention, ana 
endorsed the principles of xKm-iBterreotlon, whieh had been so adopted in lieu of 
the Mis9ouri restriotidn, in spirit and in substance." » » » » 

•* Now, sir, I say that in view of all tiiese fiiets. Congress could not have done 
otherwise than pass the KaasaB^^imka bill, just as it is. It is just, constitutional 
and tight ; it neither legi^atea slavenr into nor excludes it from the Territories^ but 
leaves tiie people thereof ^^fe<^ iree to organize their own governments, and 
regulate their own domestic instittitiooB fot themselves. If, Mr. Chairman, the 

ale are capable of self-government, who, in our country, will say they ought not 
k it f If they have the right, who will say they shall not do it f I^ then, they 
havte both tiie capacity and the right, in reason^ name, in tiie name of ^ustice and 
our glorious Ooaatit»aam% let tham do iU'^-^Sei Appendix Cong. Globe,' 1st Session 
ZHh Congress, vol. SS, page 1240.) 

Extracts from a speech of the Hon. Mosks Norriis, Jr., of New Hamp 
shke, in the Senate of the United States, Utaak 8, 1854 : 

''Now, sir, I understand the spirit and true interest of this clause of t^e bm to ^e^ 
thikt thd legislation of 1S50, orffanizms the Territories of Utah and Kew Mexioo was 
grounded on the principle of the non-intervention of Congress with the institutions 
of slavery or any other domestic institution, in the Territories o^the United States, 
and the States to be formed out Of them, leaving the people free to form their own 
institutions for themselves ; and that tiie principle or legislation thus agreed upon 
and established, as to Utah and Kew Mexico, ousht to be final, not only as to these 
TeiiHtdries, but as to all Territories organic^ after that time.'' * * * 

"Koi^, I. shall endeavor to maintain that the doctrine of non-interference on the 
part of the Federal Government with the institutions of the organized Territori^ 
was theo^ established-*leaving to tha people of tiie TerritorieB the rights of a free 
and popular government, with fuU potwer under the Constitution, to form their owa ^ 
domestic institutions as they majp ipem best suited to their condition. I shall en- 
deav<^ to establish ti&at. I shall* endeavor to establish another fact; that this 
meaMEUre of non-intervention was' cahldd by the almost united vote of the North 
agaisfi^ the great maaa of Southern Senators in ihb Chamber, as establishing a pria« 
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ciple on which th« KoHh eo9^4.f(M4r And Mas a inere expert temporary, and 
lii^lted in its operation, but u.prk4\^tmgfi I wni\ bj and by» a^pda td the "rtoofd kw 
Ti: dication o^ what I now ^t^.V-^ApprndM Omf^ Globe, lit86U,BSd0oHff., vo& 

Extract from a speech of l^op. J. 5. Wk^i^br, of California, m the United . 
States S^enate, February 13| l^H : 

'*Bat. sir, if tMs bo a qnestiOn between ■lavery and freedom, then the friends of , 
this measare hold the freedom side of th^ i^itestion. Wn prc^pose that the fsOfli^ 

THE ORIGINAL BOUROE OF ALL POWRR, iPOg^ ¥fHO 8P0K|B THM GOTXR2flIElfT IITTO EX|STBin|E, 
ANT> WHO^ie AttXNId WE ARE,' BHALX RIB >t^W^l) TO DEOIDB FOR THEMSELVES WHA,T LOf Alj ; 

lyaTiTDTioNB SHALL EXIST AMoif4 ¥H]^i > {>» the otheF hand, the Opponents of the 
measure advocate slavery. They eoptend/tbalf th« Amjerican pec^Ie ^lall ndt'cj^- 
oiciae this right;; that ^eir minds •shaU be enslaved ; that their haads diall be tied 
up, and they prevented from a ^a dedaiMt, whether slavery shall exist there or ■■ 
not. We occupy the broad f rpnnd of freedom. We have an abiding confidence in ' 
tb«^ honesty and io the inteJUgence of the people. We are not afraid to trust them 
with the decision of this question. How stands it with yon? I had supposed that 
y#u were ^e agents and represedttiUvea of the people ; but it seems that the servant 
has become wiser than the master. Yon, who are invested with political power, are* 
claiming now that you are better judges of what sort of government the peopfte ". 
should have, than the people themselves. Is this so! Is there that vast amount 
of inteIHgence uodxH pat|iO!^sra Sn'tbe American Congress whi6h makes us far better 
judges of what the people sMcTuld have than the people the^iselvesi Our iHiM^- 
system is based upon the principle that man is capable of self-government. , The 
moment you violate this principle, that moment you transcend your authority, aqd, 
destroy the vital element of the jElepublic 

** We propose that tbis. like all. other questions, shall be left to the free decisipn 
of the people. **^4p^«<£ta; Cong^ Qlohe, Ui Seta*, 33^ Conff.f voL 29, page 200,) [ 

Extract from the speech of the Hon. Wm. H. English, of Indiana, de- 
li rered in the Honse of Representatives, May 9, 1864: 

"Mr. Chiurman, I do not choose on this oeeasion to express any opinion as to the • ' 
power of Congress to legislate fot i^e Territories, beoanse the improprietv of eaie** ' ' 
ciatig such power is so clear, to my mind, as to make the consideration of the Con* ' 
stitit^nal question entirely unnecessary. 

''X am wuHng, a^. I said upon a jM^vious oc^uion, to trust the people with the 
power of regulating their domestic, institutions in ibetf«wn way, not only under 
Stai d goveramenti but through their regularly constituted Territorial Legi^ti^e. 
I h^ld that if the people are of au^ien^ numWs and importance to merit ^ Terfi<- 
toi-Ial governmeDt at all« they are ei^pif^le of go^vemii^ themselveB.' A man who ' • 
haa exercised the attributes^ of a fre^r ^itii^n inlnditara, of any btherStat^'los^' ' 
noac of his powers of self-^vernment by emiflratiDg to a Territory. Is he less yi*'- ^ 
tuous, less iBtellig«»t, less imbued with the spirit of patriotism. and love of ootmd^ 
because he resides in a Territory and not in a State ? Ito'he less a& ol]gec*of gov^rn^ ' 
me&t regard because he has gone into the wilderness to endnre the hardships of fron- 
tier li^li preparing a way fbt that tide of p6|Hilation, civilization, and empire ^hich , 
8tUi flowp to the Vf^^^i ? Wf, fiuch men can be trusted, ' I itould reftr the qu^tl6ki ' 
of slavtjry.aml dll ot.bei' questiona, to tLem — to thiil beet aitd saftjet of all tribuiM^lai-^ 
n.r i-KOFLTS TO TiK covEHNED. Tliev are Uie beat jud^^ea of thi2 et?ij, and chpoa^^ *m!ii, ; 
\,'\^A?i of the eouiJtrj Ihoy ishabit, and tbey are tLe tvuei jud(^ea of what will best. ♦ . 
Milt ^heir own eon Jit ion and promote their wtlfftri! nnd liappiutija. . \.' 

♦• And, air, I nm eurpHaed. tlmt in tL is Republic, in the year 1364, any party ahonl^::-.- 
be found to deny the privilege toeuch organised State and Tei dtory of th^ U^|on:(>|..; 
reg-ulatmg th<iir domestic ioBtitutioTia ia tlieir own way, eubject to the ConsfjtnUo^ ». 
HDii, more jrartjculArl}*, that such anti-refiTiblican dcnitrines sLouM be advanced bjji:/! 
a^ ;' one claiming to be a member of the Dtmoeratlci piirtjV — {Appen. Cong* Ql^i 

Eatraets from « speech of Hon. M. ljfAc«>dKALD, of Maine^, deliy^re<JJ%.,^ 
the House of Representatives, April 19,ji$^4.v 
''Pass rnis bill, oivx the PEopis of ths Txalii'EoaiEs the meHTTODETEBimnBiFOB ' 

THBXSELVES THE QUESTION WHETHER THET W|LL ^%0Ukf% SLAVERY OR NOT» ANO THE <SC» ' 

noN BEcoitfES LOOAL. Ko longer . will th«re b« indncements^ and- iBioet oeitiubay no \ • 
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propriety in discusaing the question at the North or in non-slaTeholding eomara* 
nitiM.- ^- . . . ..^ ■ 1 ". . .-.« .'. 

•llie bill commencls itself especiallT to my own mind, beoiraBe it contains thepritt- » 
<^!e that the people of the Territories shiill regttlate their own domesti<B almfM.' *■ 
Tms riffht was the great feature oT the Tertitorial bills of 1860, and'is <the UotiSa ' 
the path of agitation.* The doctrine that all Just pdw'ers are derived from the' ci*nw-^ 
stet of the ^oremed, addresses itself te the digmfty of man, and teafehes him the J 
lesson that his rights are not'the^grimt of an earthly government, but • the free g?ft 
of t^e King of Kings.' Sir, the sovereignty of the people, their right to rule in po- 
liljoal afEairs, was first proclaimed in the ears of the M world by our own DetMtth ' 
Uxm of Independence. The tenaeitr With vhich our forefathers clung to this do^ 
trtHe is written in the blood and ^farnage, ihe suffering and self-denial ^ the AmeH^ 
can Revolution. As the basie of peHnanent goremmeut, this principle was tM 
recogoized in the American ConstitutioB. *Vf% the people, do ordain and estabB^ 
government,' are worda of power which caused the Kings of the earth, to fear '■ ttiiA- 
tremble like Belshazzar of old, when 1^ finger of a man^B hand wrote over i^aiiist ' 
the cahdlestiek upon the plaster of tiie wall these words of fearful import, *mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin.' Our ^eat growth as a nation, and our great |)ro6perit^4a 
individuals, under the benign influence ef the Constitution, are the legitimate fruit 
of the great truth that man h capable of self-government This principle, air, runs 
through the whole structure of our governmeotal organization. It is the oenlrat ' 
su^ o£ our system around which tevojv^s all other lights." * , * - f 

"Sir,, the whole head and front pf the offendiug of the Nebraska bill hath thif^ ex- 
tent — no more : that it allows the people of the Territory to regulate their . oir^ 
aflTjftips."— (/See Appeth Cong, Gkhe, V^ ^Sess,, $8i Gfmg.^ vol 29,j). 614.)- 

'Extract from a speech of Hon. J, R. Thomson, of New Jersey, in the 
Senate of the United States, February 28, 1864: ' ' 

**The principle of this bill is the principle of self-government, a fHrinciple whieh 
alone prompted, the Declaration of fiidepeadenee. Sir, it was the aeminal prinai^iQ 
of the OoQstitution s^ the G^vermMenft. It lies at Ihe foundation of all our pbllK^ 
Old intlitutionsi It is the inalienable btrthright of every American fpeeman. 1Qi«- 
re^of^ition of this principle has been nmveraal in our country with the ttsgla-ez- t 
cqttion of the anomaly of dietatiiig to the people of the Territories, (in someinstoMea) 
tMir organic laws, instead of leaving them, like tiie rest of the people, to tha «BC»!> ^ 
else of their own volition. At this moment the country resouncn with elamf r^- ' 
from a political party, whose pQliey it is to loe^ alive agitation, because it is fM^ ^> 
posed that Congress should abjurjs the exercise of irresponsible power, and leave ^ 
the people of the Territoriee established \rf this bill to the enjoyment oittieir rigliis 
of self-government'* — (App, Cong, dk^ lit Btst. S3d Cong,t ioL 29/>;jPto}.) ■ 

Eitract from a speech of the Hon. Ri Brodhead of Pennsylvania, in the 
UriitfedStatesSenate, February 281854: . . • 

**Bui sir, is not the bill correct in principle and will it not work as well in jprao> 
tioe as any other which can be adopted t Does it not give the people of the Terri- 
toii^a the right to regulate their owq; domestic affairs in any way they please^ not 
in violation of the Constitution of the United States f AVe are not asked to give 

Er9t60tion to property in slaves^ or say that the local Legislature shall not paaf , 
iws upon the subject of slavery. We ao not say whether the slaveholder can or 
cannot hold a slave there by virtue of the Constitution ; that is left an open aues- , 
tion to be decided bv the Supreme Court of the United States. And who can ol^jaot , 
to that? But, siri if we put a provision in the bill, that up to the time of the^fqr- 
mf^on of a State Constitution toe owners of ^ves »hould lawfully hold them tnere,^ 
it woi4di be of no service to them because there would be no local police ; so t|b'(|t 
the ^ere refusal of the Territorial Legislature to provide for the manner in which ' 
thfy shall be held and sold and treat^ and penalties for harboring them ifec., woulfl ^ 
effectually exclude them."— (^^jpentfta: Gongrenional Qlohf^ Ist #e««io«, Z^d Congress,' 
voi. 29, p. 249.) 

Extracts from a speech of Hon. Wii. Bioler, of Pennsylvania, in th^ 
United States Senate, July 1,1856 :' ' - . < • 

**In iSoO. when the pelwse of the country seemed to be in imminent danger, Aa 
experiencea men of this body, such as Mr; Clay and Mr. Webster, and the venerable ^ 
Senator in front of me, Mr. Oass, and others, eoneeired and presented a new tiMde 
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of adjustment That was simply to take this question out of Congress and confidjQ 
it to the people of the X^rritory— to submit it to their judgment and their will* 
For one I thought the principle an admirable OQe. It seepaed to me that it oughts 
torgive entire satisfaction to the country and that it would have a salutary influene^ 
upon our national relations — a principle so perfectly in unison with our whole re* 
pub^can system of government, a mere reoognition and extension to the territories 
of that vital principle of self-goyernment^-a. prineiple suited to all times, all oocar 
sione and all territories and as imperishable aa our mountains — ^no temporary remedy; 
no lur.bitrary rule, no perishable expedient bat simply this, that as the people of a ) 
State can at all times settle this question of domeetio policy for themselves, Congress 
will entree that the people of a territory shall have the same opportumty — ^that 
that power which is to be complete and exoluiiye when the people oecome a St^tOi . 
should operate daring the territorial existence. Kot only because it was perfectly^ 
right in principle, but because 1 believed it would be wise in practice, I preferred it 
to any wnich had previously been practised in the Government^ or any other idea 
presented at the time antagonistic to it.** — {Appendiat Congressional OlobCy \st stssion^ 
84^ Congress, vol, 38, pages 729, '780.) 

Again, on the 9th of July 1856, in the Senate when Kansas aflfaira were , 
under discu^ion Mr. Biglsr said : ^ 

«< I want to put myself right on another point. I mean the question of the meai- 
flure of power which the Territorial Legislacure can exercise over the subject of 
slavery. On this point no man can misunderstand the import of the language of the 
Kansas bill ; it is explicit to tlie effect, that the people shall be left perfectly tree to 
deci^ the question according to their own pleasure ; but it is a question of what 
degree of law making power it is competent ror Congress to confer upon the people 
and Legislature of a Territory. It is a question of construing the constitution and * 
therefbrore a judicial question which I am not called upon to decide. But, sir, I 
have no views to conceal ; I agree with l^e Seiiator from Michigan that the Tern- < 
tOTUA I^egblature has eiitire control over the siibject-<->i3 competent to establisb, 4 
aboHsh or protect it I can see but two sources of law-making power for the Teni* 
tory^-4he one is Congress — the other is the people who inhabit the Territory, and 
it eeems to me, that when Congress has 0(mf^rred upon the people idl the power it 
possessed, as in the case of Kansas, the people, through their local legislature^ have 
an ample law-making power, equal to the control of the slavery or any other 
question."— (/8f*« Appendix Cong, Olohe, vol 88, page 848.) 

J)xtf act itom a speech of the Hon. li. 0^6. Branch, of North Carolina, 
in the Hous^ of Representatives, July 24, 185d: 

**But it is said the bill allows the people reudent there to prohibit the intro4^- 
tion of slavery before their admission into the Union. It contains no such feature. < 
The thirty-second section declares its intent to be * to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domeistic institutions in their own way, sttb- 
JECT ONiT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE IlNrTED STATES.* If the Constitution idloWs 
them to prohibit slavery, then the bill permits it: if the Constitution does not allow 
them to prohibit slavery, then the bill does not permit it The power op the Pioi^tlte 

DURING THE EXISTENCE OF THEIR TERRITORIAL 60V«RNMENT, 18 A JUDICIAL QUESTION 
TO BE SETTLED BY THE COURTS, IF A CASE SHOULD EVER ARISE INVOLVING THE QUESTION; 
AND WHATEVER CoNGRESS MIGHT HAVE SAID IN THE BILL, IT COULD NOT HAVE ALTERED TflB 
CoNSTTTUnON, NOR TAKEN TEE QUESTION OUT OF THE HANDS OF THE COURTS. WHAT- 
EVER MAT BE THE DECISION OF THE CoURTS, I WII4L BE CONTENT ; FOR I tlEOARD THE GREAT 
MAIN FEATURE OF THE BILL AS INFINTTELY TRANSCENDING IN*IMPORTANCE ANT OF THE MINOR 
QUSSnONS THAT CAN BE RAISED UNDER IT, AND I WOULD RATHER TRUST THE QUESTION TO 
TH* PEOPLE OF THE TERRITORY THAN TO SUCH A C0NORE88 AS WE NOW HAVE, AND ARK 

u ABLE TO HAVE, AT ANY TIME IN THE FUTURE. — {App, Congressional Clobe, 1st Session 
Z4th Congress, vol 83, pages 1021, 1022.) 

Extri^^t from the speech of the Hon. ^ABRY Hibbekd, of New Hampshire, 
in the House of Representatives, May 8, 1864 : 

" As s^ch the countrv understood and accepted it It> sir, is the great and dis- 
tingoish^Hg feature of the pending bill. It is embodied there in the following words : 

***It be»ig the true intent and meaning of this ^^t not tq legislate slaverT into 
any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom^ but to leave the people thereof 
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pttfeMlj free to torn ted vcgi&folliAirioii^itleiliftilatioiM ul'tiiir •tm wiy, sii1>- 
J«)t oBfy to th« (>>iMtk»tiott of tii» Uidt^ 

•*TM|B, sir, is plain and expHdii It enumerate the broad doctrine of non'int«l> 
Uiteiite on the part of the Federal GkiT^mment vith the inHtilution of i^lttverTi *nd 
thfe feontrol and regnlation thereof bj tin* Statee and Territories concerned- It ii a 
pHneiple which, to be nnderstood, needs btit to be stAtcd, and to be approved needs 
DOt to be understood. It addreeses itself to all our notion a of ejcpediency and righU 
It appeals to our strongest sympathies, i& strengthened by our traditions, and tan c- 
tionedbv* all our experience as Individ nnla end ae a people. It in pecTiliarly conge- 
nial to the American mind, and dear to the American heart Attachment i^ it tt^ 
ffioet ukiTielding has in all ages been a distinguishisg (h a ract eristic of tLe raee from 
wh^ch we, sprung. Upon it the frame work and the detnile of our ByHtem qI goT- 
eitt^etrt, state and national, are baseif!. For it the battles of th« EevolntJon were 
fdo^t* It was not for the money sought to be ertorted by the S^tamp act, and the 
duties on tea and sugar that our forefathers embarked in tf^nt perHous atniggle. It 
WTM, sit, because a vital principle was intol^e^ — their right of mjifgovemtnent was 
at fldbake— there was to be taxation without representation — thej were to be made 
subjects of an uncontrolled central power. For thia thej took up arms ; with ©od'i 
blessing, they triumphed. "Hie principle they eatabliah^d ha^ been sacredly eher^ 
isned, aiid will be faithfully maintained. It in the ground iu which all our local 
and municipal institution^ rest It infiieta first upon national indt^pendence and sepa- 
rate sovereignty. It would leave to the central Govern ratnt no power the Stote 
ea^^tipoperly exer^iaat-rto the States no function which may m wel! be performed 
bv.tne CQimty — ^to the county, nothifig that can aft.wel} be done by thi: wwn.^ it 
deiegaies to no human hands any power or prerogative which the individual ciU^ 
may with safety to others reta& to himself Its results are POPULAR SOV£lU 
BIGNTy, STATE RIGHTS. AND I»DIVID1J[AL FREEDOBl Whei^vw %m^ 
stood and applied, it has been in all lands and ages the sorest safeguard of civil 
liberty — the strongest barrier against the encroachments of arbitrary power. That 
pMonpl^t sir, lies at the foundation of this bill Aa a supporter of the Oodhmto* 
B^aea of 1850, 1 voted for it then-^I atsnd upon it now.^-^Appendix Cong. Gtob^, 
IH 80m, ZZd 0<mg^ 90I 29, p. 624.) 

Extract from the Beport of the Semite Committee on Territoriet, (Iff. 
I>O0OLAS, Ghairmati,) Masrch 12, 1866 : 

** Tour Committee have not oontidtMd it Miy part of theit duty to examint aftd ' 
review each enactment and pfovidon of the inve volume of laws adopted by the ' 
Legislature of Kansas, upon almoaieverv lightml subject of legislation, and liffeol- 
ing^searly every relatiom and interoat in fife^ ynik a view either of their approve or 
diM^proval by Gongreas; mk vbb JoaaoNiBAT teit ars local laws <yovwams>Ym 
nma operation to thb BmoniAL oowonuis of noe Tisbitobt, ram oohtrol Ain> MAHAeiB* ' 

HVIVi Off WHICH BT THB ntnnXFUB Off IHB FunBAL OoMSTITDTIOir, Aft WILL AS VT fSB ' 
V9KT fSBMB OF THX KAVlAi-NXBRABEA AOf, ABS OQHIIDXD TO THV P»»LB Off THB TUttl* 
fOiX.TQ BS PHTEBIONI^ BT TBBVSBLVBB, THBOVte THBIB RbPEBSBMTATIVBS, IW THbIB ' 
LOCAL LeOISLATUBB AMD TBKIB ASSBKT «0 THB LAWS UPCHff WHICH THBIB RI0BT8 AMP LtB« ' 

BBvoa MAT ALL DxpBifsv UodaT thoso Uwa maniagts hava taken place; ehUdMh 
hBTo.been bom; deaths have otottftod^ wtatet have bean distributed; oontnMii ' 
have been mf&de; and riohta have aeeraed which it la not eompetent for OoBgrMt ' • 
to divest. If there ean be a doubt in reapaet to the validity of these laws, gnhrlBf 
out of the alleged irregularity of the election of the members of the LegiiAatur^ er ' 
tho lawfulness of tho place where its leinoiis were held, which it is competent for*' 
ai\3r.ftHbuniil to inquire into with a view to its; decision at this day, and aftsfr the 
series of events whsfih have ensued, IT MUST fiB A JUDICIAL QUtSTIOlT WR 
WEIGH C0NGRS9S Cm HATIK^TO tXXNTROI^ AND WHICH CAN BB DB- 
TBRMINED GNLY BY THE OOURIB OP JUSTICE, UNDER THE PROTEOTIOK : 
AITD SANCTION OF THE CONSfrFTUTION."— (^«t«^ Rep^, J^a. 84, /rem th9 ^ 

Extract from the national Democratic platform adopted at Oincmnati, 
June, 1856: 

<^ And that we may more diitinotly meet the issue on whioh a sectienal party 
•nbeistinff exclusively oiualavery agitation, now reliea to test ^e fidelity of too pee* 
pk^ JMTth and south, to toe Conititation and the Union: 
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who regard the jpreserration ofthtf AM lMd<grtirtfQtfiwttotfUB'afc tUparanMni^t 

}k tp embrou the Stai^ j[^^^ to tr«Mon an ac^»^ reaistaoce to law uk^ 
itpnoB^ aqd whose aTowfa pvrpoli^ tf Qoptumma^ must end in civil wi^fi) 

liOQ, — TEX iuKUOAV V9M99^^*ciJiXC9QMlXK >kip APQTT XBVPlLQiCiPfJEaqpVTAUfmT 
QANIO tAW8, UTABUSHINQ TEO^ '1^B^tj<^RI» 07 Kl^^AB AHD K^AA«KA A^ WMr \ 

^A^ NATIONAL ^KA Of/I^ ?XOFUI Of TiU^ WHOL^'GOUMTET OAH BIIP09C IM n*^.} 

-^ coNSEavAuaM *ot* th* TjnsDix-*vojM}UmEMM^i9»o^ «» CONGRESS WlTjtt , 
iY IN STAT6 AND TEBiBtlXOKf; OR IK THE DISTRICT OFCOX-UlCj 

M^ That this wa%^*be bafispf tU opm|foniiBefl of .1,8410, coofimed by both,;di#^.» 
Dempar^jtic and Whiff ||jtrtiet in N^^ojifl Coiiventioiis—iitii^ by tbe people iii^U^ 
aleaoof^of 1852 — apd rii^htly ajppUe<ito tae organiaa^n of Territories in 18M^ -• '^ 
** ^ f That by t\m omtoroi applio^tion of this DamoftfMie pciiiciple to the orga9ir.f 
i/inf Territories a^4 ^ the admiaBloB of ayr gtali^, wifr; or without d nri y w ».t 
^.^lath^y may elec^ tli« e<|iuil:' ^ghta' ^ dl imi ibi»pre8ervedintact^*^b« ^ 
^ [ impacts of tlie Constitutiog m/w ifajned inTiolate-~and the perpetuity and r 
iiDfipii of this Unloa ii^ared pa ita D^ifipBt reapacity of embracing in peace aad i 
hanndny any future ^inencan Stata that may be constituted or annexed with a rt« . 
publican forpi of government ^ .: , .„(, , ^ ^...^ , . - .. *. .,t 

iTkift pUtformwas) adopted aiaiinioiid74)r*tiie c^BtentTofi, the rotsttf'l 
ii^tdrtin by SUteo and ea6li ddegatiori «iitHig their united vote in Iti 




^ 



-pjttrtiofis'firom the letter of wic^tirtice <^,i!r.*BtcpAKAH, of the nonp- * 
iiql^i^' is^C,*? Pl'^^^^^'^^i I>empomtiC;9pwreB^Uo]^,^|ii^fi 16, 185j8 : ., , 1 

45Xpv«cfcepti*ng the noipiBalioii^ I Ha^d iatotoe^ 'aa# that I aooepty in tha laaV'I 
anai^tih« res^lutiooa eoostitutbgtbei^lpiftarolfffiMptoB'MebMd by thaCoBiMAua 
tlon. To ibis platform I intend to confine myself ffauoftgl|0ttt tlw qanvass, UliVvBi^ ^ 
that I hare no right, as the candidate of the Democratic party, by answering inter- 
roflMgr^ei,tQfpf^htDewMa4iffeir«n^fas8«sb«l^ ♦ t» •• 

^The agitation on the question of domepl^ I^^^^^Mji^ lo^ disttaoted i»il 
divided the people of this Union, and alienated their affections from each other. 
T%m0f pt 0t k m. kas susfamed tnany fefmyitoirf it^ q a mmd fca ui petti^ bat it bow aeantk 
ta^ $4rected (^iefl^ t<>}4h«rT^rritMtfli^ atod' iad|^-frpm ite prasent «haract«P, 1 1 
thi«ikllajB#y>j«faly anaoipaie thrtilliampidWi^pniacbi^j'a 'finality/ Ttiaww ' 
omr »m«^iioif &w .GotmumAm mrm i km iHabmmmdwEiwiSi>9aiMDf as n has wm», ' 
nWHiiWWiORimJui AND rmn wownwaxxim imnmuenwtim^UT^mtMi THuSynx <Wftt 
MAAMinri^'BgrM t . LONCK TajmAtrnB oaMoaMa nenBWDw. 1 . -lomifiMr 
lS[P>i m»Hl/Uf>oy jpBixoiF&n Aa Avrttot aaaaha 4P f ib w uui t naamivrAin^ ik aooowajiw ^ 
wm f9«fe:aas antPLT naoiuiB^D aaiv m jnapu-^ev-Ji I'B&RfTC^Y, Lnra tfiow ^ 
oiMhilkAm ^ttAUb D£OU» P9»'m8lfWL«E&WfifiIHER SLAVERY SHALL ^ 
OAaOALIfJNOTiaUSTWITHIftlKSiaiilMrfa '/ 

Afflm^KiyiiaagfAfyAtti^^AOr-WMirMBiawoi vax oh* itts poaos of law fo «Hl ^ 
irmipmiT rtMaorfttt df — M»-qo>wiitnMl1iy cWriwiiy it t»feg * the traa tbteiit aiid ^ 
meipiiCn»f tU^ Aoti w>«<ta Milala 4»Viry ivIrMiw^SiiiitairT ior 6Ute, nor «d «§«<< 
elf iW > >» tfa)»4 but to laawtli4']P*^^lMr«6l|iaffllMtly^ft«a to form and »Mi<^ 
lafi^ tjmn domadtio inaytutiona in •l4aiP'0iw& wiayv itibjevt^aite' to the Oonstitntiim' 
o^liitrt^iiiteid filitoB.'' Turn fiMiuum vma WMbr mnmm ooMpvoVsiraD mr Ainr UN^ * 
pimoaft '#t MAsiT/Tkiavr' paornBoni •■^iTidir ^v/ poimjrB^ ociyBftifirBNT. BfiSlBi2Q[*fl 
HftV/¥AUSrt Afifl!ir$LUJB0RY,KW<»L1> AVTiOmSB i^IMOiPLE PROVE Hf < 
P1IM1I6E IN) BlS(hiRT> no, TMSB^rrnVJUmOLBn,^ This is apparbbi"/^ 
frWill«>lMt'idhii«ted%yaU.tbilt'«fl»r<4Tdrtfi»^ the UiftMuX 

aiiAi>feMe,acSta£B,.iia e<tt8tll«tiaiial'p pravMA 

it from either abolishing or eatablishingaW^ryiMtbeeUajQwyb^ aeeordiag^^lli'^ 



•oyereign will and pleasure." 
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SPEECH 



HON. JOHN J. C.RITTENDEN, 

OF KENTUCKY, 

OIT THB 

ADMISSION OF THE STATE OF KANSAS. 



DELITEBKD IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, MAECH IT, 1858. 

The Senate having tinder consideration the bill to admit the State of Kansas into 
the Unionr-Mr. CRITTENDEN said: 

I feel how inadequate I am, Mr. President^ to add anything to the various arga- 
mente that have been employed on this subject during the long discussion through 
■which we have passed ; and yet I should not p^^rformmy duty, according to my views^ 
if I omittc^d to express my sentiments and feelings on the subject before the Senate. 
I do not intend to occupy your time with exordiums, sir. The right of the people to 
govern themselves is the great principle upon which our Government and our insti- 
tutions all depend. It seems to me tnat this great principle is not inapplicable to 
the present subject. 

Tne President of the United States communicated to us an instrument called the 
constitution of the people of the Territory of Kansas, and he has, with unusual ear- 
nestness, advised and recommended to us to admit lEansas under that constitution, 
as a State, into this Union. The question, as it has presented itself to my mind, 
involves an inquiry as to the matters of fact bearing upon this insti*ument of writing, 
and whether these authorize us to regard this instrument as the constitution of the 
people of Kansas^ Is it their constitution ? Does it embody their will I Dc^s it 
come here under such sanctions that we are obliged to regard it, or ought to regard 
it, as the permanent, fundamental law and constitution of this new. State f I do not 
think it comes with such a sanction, or ought to be regarded as the constitution 
of the people of Kansas. Sir, I shall not occupy your time long on this point 

What are the evidences th|at it is so ? It is made by a convention, to be sure,^ 
ealled under the authority of an act of the 'Legislature of Kansas. It is made by 
delegates regularly elected by this people, and prima ^acU it would appear that it 
had the sanction of the people of^ Kansas; but I think there are evidences of a 
higher character to show that it is not so, that it is but in appearance a constitution, 
and not in reality. 

In the first place, the fact ia established beyond all controversy that an over- 
whelming majority of the people of Kansas are opposed to this instrument as their - 
cpnstkution. The two highest officers of the Federal Government lately there under 
appointment from the President of the United States, Governor Walker and Secre- 
tary Stanton, both assure us of that fact upon their personal knowledge. That is 
hign evidence to establish the fact that it is against the will of an overwhelming 
maiority of the people upon whom it is to be imfposed as a constitution. 

That constitution in part was submitted to the people. I shall not stop now to 
ini^uire how it was submitted, whether fairly or not A part of it was submitted* 
however, to the people, and, upon a vote taken by the people on the clause thus 
submitted, it received six thousand votes, and a little more. These are the sajictiont 
with which it comes to us. To this extent, it would seem to have the popular appro^ 
bation. But> sir, when you come to look a little further int<^ the investigatioof 
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which have taken place in that Territory, it appears that of thoe^ dz thousand Yotes, 
about three thousand were fictitious and fraudulent That is reported to us by the 
minority reports of our Committee on Territories ; that is rerified to us by the pro- 
dfimation issued by the President, of the Coun^ and the Speaker of the House of 
Bepresentatives of the Territorial tJegitflateix^ oft Kansas. Taese high officials, who 
were invited by Mr. Calhoun to witness the counting of the rotes which were 
returned to him, certify from their personal knowledge that more than two thou- 
sand of the three thousand votes which were given at three precincts in the coun- 
tiesx^l JoJinscA aiyd £4B4'^iyYvil(th/nrere,fictitioiis vptefT i^\ 



e given at three precincts in tne coun- 
cils vptefT i ^my. QfAl youP |rtt/t^i<lir 
tho It j^a8^t]ia4a)>p(^ved^o^thf^ hf'[ 



to tUs inloifi^r t^at li miy h^At truttfuUy 
sthJtion.^ ^ " ^^ 'i^ ? » - "' "^ 

That vote was taken on the 2lst of Aec^mber^ Before that vote was taketa, how- 
ever, a Legislature, which WA»el^t€^ ih Oo£ober last, fttid which met on the call of 
the acting Governor, Mr. Stanton, in December, passed an act postponing that vote 
from the 21st of December to the 4th of Ja^^iary. On the 4th of January, under 
the provisions of that act, a question was taken upon the constitution iteelf broadly. 
It provided that t)ie question should ^, takcfx upoi^ the ^<opm|>tp|L. cpo^titution 
with slavery^'upoii ih^LcqdmptonJcon^itutiea without ;8la^ery, dud- generally upon 
the constitution itself. Upon that occasion, over ten thousand voted against the 
constitution; and the Legislature of the Territory of Kansas have passed resolutions 
unanimously protesting against the reception by Congress of thi^- iQst^vtmept a» the 
constitution of the State, declaring that it was obtain&d by fraud, and that it has 
not the sanction or concurrence of any, except a small minority of the people. This 
' is the substance of their resolutions. 

Kow, I ask you, sir, upon this evidence, as a judge, to say whefther'thisiff the 
constitution of the people of Kansas or not? whether the evidence beforet y«u is tha* 
it is an instrument signify!;!^ their will and declaring that general and permanent 
la^ uphn which th^y wish their government to be founded ♦ TTnless you shut your 
ey«i to the Vote taken on the 4th of January, here is a direct populiar evidence and . 
prote^ against the constitution; and, even supposing the ^hble'of the six thousand 
vot^ which were given for it on the 21st of December to be triie &nd real votes^' 
fairly expressed, it shows that there were ten thousand other people in the Territory 
of Kansas who are opposed to this instmment and who have legitimately declared . 
their opposition. Here is the solemn act of the Legislature of the Territory protest- . '. 
ing against it These-^are recorde4 evidences, as much so as the constitution itself is 
ai^cord, having the same legeft sahd:iotis and the same legal title to our faith and 
our confidence. How are jrou, ip law, to make any difference between, these testi- ' 
mpnials ; to say that vou will give effect to one and will reject the other ; that you 
will give effect to that which testifies for the minority of the people, and will reject 
that which testified for the majority of the people ; that you will accept tli^t which 
was first given, and reject the last expressions of the popular wiUf 

It is these last expressions of the popular will that ought to goVern on every 
principle, just as much as that a former iav^ must yield to a Subsequent law in any ' v 
point of conflict between them. The last evidence, then, is the ^ote of the people , 
on the 4tli of JEtnnnry, of ten thonsaiid agnitksh it ; nnd tlic evidence is early <;otera- 
poraneous wHh that U tlit resolutions of the Lej^klnlure of Ransaa, plot (gating and 
imploring yuu not to accept tliia in£<trument^ that it is a fraud and an injpOPttion 
upon them, J want to kngvr why it is that thi^ eviclanoe is not entitled to our con-/ 
sideration and to hflvc effect t Tiie I'reBident, it Be ems to me, has given ns a most', 
unaatidlnctory reason. The President say^ that In reoommending tbe adoption of'. 
tliiE eonstittition to ns, ae implied in the Aiirius)si(in of the Stat*, he lias not oTedooke^' 
the vote iif ton tlvout^and agiiin^t the eonetitutjon given upon the 41 h of JiiTiuary j hjk^ 
has considered \l] but he hulda it, and iie holds the law of the Territorial Legiala- 
ture uader which that vote was taken, to be mere nullities. "Why f The law was 
pftsaed by the regnlarly elected J.egisUttire of the Territory pro Tiding that a vote ' 
flbo'ttid be taVen on that day- and why not I fe there anything in the oignnie law^ J 
is there anything anywhere that forbids it — that more forbida it than the passage of' 
the act for cftUing a eonveotion by a previone Leciaiutiirel 

The President had anticipated that the constitution it^e!f, in -whole, and not in ' 
part, waB to be sTibmltted to the people. The GoTernor had so contemplated^ end 
had BO assured and promised the people. The President regrets that it wag only', 
snbuijtfced in part. He regrets that the entire eonatitntion was not enbrnittei ' 
Though he accepts as an eqnivaTtnt the partial submission, he regrets that it was'' 
not «iabmltted as a whole. The Territonal Legislature, after this constitution was*^] 
publkhed; imm^diatelj afterwards passed a law to have a vote taken upon the 4;ntir& 
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conatitutmn, whiclr:tl^e Presidflntluail pvoferM. &ml whU-h Mr. Walter, the Go¥ef- j, 
nor Ji^4 preferivO, What ^Q tliey do but eiirry out and not la nerr^^t accyrdance. - 
With tjie Wifihea aiid apiiiituwof, ika V^eald^nt and Goveroof- f And yet the i*r«a»dfliils I 
who was for a gen<?ial submission, anil would have prefori'ed it, ^lya \hii a«l *>f tboil 
Legislafcuj:*^ ia act'Dr Jaime TffiUi iiU ojiinion^ 1b a mere mdii^v. , WlsyP Jia<?auee, he 
sa^a, by ttie prcvloua a<jt^ of the people apj] of tlue torriLurial (^oremruent the Tern-i r 
tor J WM »o lav pffipjUud fv>r aduu*(siun ioto the Uuitjn as a iSlfttfcL That ia the re won* i 
He givejj up ai»pliaivtiiju of it, hut azinauriees a^ « reiwtm that it wa* ao far pj^epflred ,, 
becau^^e the y^^ustitutiou had been made, ready to bti offered to foagre^a, though that, 
constitution hiiduoty^jt bet^n submitted to the pt^ople when Lhia Inw whcj paased. 
Tha t wtiA ber eandLtlon ; tliat iraa tht) jnoparatioii ajie haul mailw. The oaly pr^parA^ 
tipu waa, that uiidiir the ^utWrity of ^ pr^Kioiii^ Tenitorial LflgiBlat^ii-o^acouTetttiott 
had LeejE held, and u cojji^iitutioij iiuide ai^d publLdied. 

Xhftt was tho v^onditiou of her prepajation ; aud, heciiu^ of that jypii'papatioa, the 1 
l<3riJtopial LogisWuic hnd i*0 paw^r whatever to fnm a law to tak^i r popular vote 
UDon the adoj4io:i of tlutt Qoaatitntiun, to *ee what the people tliought at it; to 
collect the eviderjue of the ^lublia wiUl What eould tlio Territorial LegUlature do, 
to iiatisly theowelva, to satisfy thecouiitry, lo ia(i«fy thii jo;*! tijj:UU of fche pwpU, 

1 ^Ti'^^/T * ^?^- ^^^ ^** ^^^ ^.^ ^*^ **^ **' January next, in wlueh all the people 
shall ileeUre th^ir asserit to, or disapprobation of, this coostitutioEi a& an eaUre W i 
struioeutJ WJiatls thejtia in thia preparation to prevent itf What forc*i had the t 
eoiifitJtotionl CouhJ Uiacoa^timtion, unact'ifpted by you, unauthorUe^lbv yoii, para+ ■ 
lyjceatidaomb] late the legislative power whiuh your act of tlosiietrea* had eouf erred ^ 
upon the tern tor ial gov*irauitjnt r Boca not tliat power, aud aU that power, remain : 
aa p^ftjet as wlien ym granted it I And eeuld the puwer whieh vour a«fc ^ove be 
dimifji^hed or Icsa&nt J by auy aot t>£ mere territomUutbority If it ia.p&]pahle that 
It Qoxild not. No matter what aet mi^ht W done by the people of Kaiieas, cidl it 
by what name yyu plejj^e— law of the Tttrritoi-ial I.egri^latur^, ttonstilution laade by 
^^ p^F^^^i^'^^nill'^i' by what uauie y^^ti call il— tlnJEiiprc^mat-y of tho Cioverameut. 
«t the^Ufjitcjj SluUs rt-ioaiMd iiijtouehed and unimpaired, mxd all th« power of terriT' . 
tonaJ legifiJatiL'^n ^rliich it gave may be exereised by tlie Legislatui'e. , ,i,, 

Of what avail h thU aomtitution until atieepted by Cougre&ii, and the State »d.i1 
nutted upon it ?^ Whom does it bind r U it afiything more than a pmpositioa by,, 
tha people of ICaflsa^ that "w^e^haU be adniiLted with tliie iaatrum^nU wbveh we 
offer as oiir con^ti(ut,ioui:' What more ig it? Does it biad anybody r Where doet 
It *leni?e its authoritv I The organic Uw antboiized no legialaUon 1.^^ a oouventiop, '^ 
rhe<f(.TriventioneLiuIaexerd^u ao legislative power which Congress %ad (|ivea, be- . 
eiiuse Congress ^ave ite ffower to a Territorial LegUlatUi-e, to be ejeoted in"a eertaiii , 
in antler, and to be exei^itpd in a eertain manner. The convention uould exaruiae no 
I egi *hi ti ye po wer, f t bo uutl no o w e» 1 1 di d uo t U nd th e f u tnre State ; for, u u ti I y ou 
a<.Tejited it, what prevenJted the people fiurn caIliu|G: a c<mveation the next dav, and 
H-ltermg oi' Qtudifjp;]!!;^ it aeeojdJng Uj ^leij own vjewa! U tbem auytldjjg of reason, 
ot arguruent, oy ul hw, to siippo^i &mh a proposltiyu a^ that the pe<>p[e are restrained 
from making anothL^r conatLtHti;»u beeauae tli^y have proposed ono not vttt a<!oetrted 
atidacttd imonljy Codgre^aL I tbiufcikot. 

In my jtidgJiient, we ljav« a preeedent on ourboakfl whieh showa I am right m thia ' 
viewi III the e:ise of Wh^eimain* »She prasented berrielf here witli a eoD»tiu!tion,aad 
a^tqd for adniidamn aecoj dbig to ih^brmu'lai-iea whieb ^\m had aMUtiied and declare4 
ui that eonatitutn^n, Coi>ijj:«!iii,adnjkted her» but admitted her eon ditiou ally (iniu. .'. 
Longreaa obje<^Ud to the.boiiudi^ry. It jn eluded a portion of territory whit^b Cunt , 
gras fh^jo^rht did not pr^^t'^i^F belong to her. J t admitted h^r, how*;i er, m a State 
oomlitjoimny ; that she should. hold another eonvention ami asaent to the n*w bouja* ^ 
dary that COTgrtd*d pre^eiibed j and upon that aas^ut being thuagiven, the rreaident , 
was to profihiuii it, aad witJiout farther proeae,bng, alu; waa after ward* Ui be a 8tale 
in the Lmon. What rljd the people of W'iaeonsiu do* l}[d thoy oroc**ed aeeorainjE 
to this act of Congr*^ fiiid call a aonveiitioti ftbnply foi' the purposees reenifed by 
the ftut of Ctingreija, praaaeuting to tliia, altered boundary? JS'o, sir; we hear no 
mortj of that. The? pas*od that aet by, ealled anoihej* eoiiTeution, made anotll«i,.. 
eonstituJiion applied bo Coiigreas, ^d were admitted at a aubscqaent MSdioo. > ■ , ►f. 

Was not their state of preparation greater than the preparation of the Territory 
ol iUn.^a.^? Here WUeonsm was not only in a itate of prepiiiation, by having matk 
a eofiititutioEi, but that couatitntion, with a single exception, had reeeived the appri^- 
bation of Cougr*is.s and she had authority to call another convention for the solitary 
and partiiiul&r pt^po^e of a^eAtwg ^ the boundary. She passed it by as ahe mjifht 
wau d&. Uqv people bb^^ /'it ii a wi*er and more eoti^fa-story mode ta paai by tbj« , 
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aet0f Ooogfaii M.n¥i»tici tipeii otnr a«1cnovle<lg^ rigbts M a Territorjr to csti ft 
cobTvntion, mimke a new comUtution, and submit that to Confess, passing 'hj tbe 
PvMidaiit, and th« President* « prodamation, and reeeying onr adoption and i^nussion 
from the hands of Ck)Dgre68 ;" and ^hey did bo. 

If th«y oould do tbat^ if, prepared as they were, that preparation did not preclude 
tham from making another constitution, how is this less state of preparation, on tHa 
part of Kansas, to prednde the Territorial Legislature, not from periorming the high 
ac^ af oaUing a eosvention, but simply of taking another vote on a constitution 
which was yet to be proposed to Congress? Can any reason be shown? No, sh*, 
"none That constitation was inoperative. How long would it have operated? 
Suppose eircumstances bad occurred which had prevented any application to Con- 
gress fbr years, how long would this instrument have retained its vitality and re- 
tained its vigor and authority ? One year? A short-lived instrument. Two years! 
Thi^ years? Four years? How long? Suppose the president, Calhoun, had put 
thk instrument in his podtet and kept it there all the days of his life, would it all 
the days of his life have restrained the people of Kansas from taking other steps and 
cailUng other conventions, and making other constitutions 

If it» authority would not have continued a lifetime, how long could it continue ? 
Ifo man ean set a limit ; and the conolusioB, therefore is that it never had any 
binding influence-^-at any rate, never such binding influence (and that is all I am 
required to show) as to have prevented the people, if they had changed their minds 
after making the first constitution, from calling another convention, and resorting to 
all means necessary for the establishment of another constitution, and then to offer 
it to you. It is theirs to offer, and ours to dispose of, and they are free up to the 
laat moment to make known to Congress what is their will and what is their deter* 
mination in relation to' the fandamratal law of the State which they are about to 
aaUblish. 

}b not this all perfeotly clear to oui\ reason ? Are there any fictions of law ; are 
there any technicalities sprin^ng out of these instruments, govering thdr force and 
effect, to prevent this conclusion ? Is this constitution to be made up into a little 
plea of estoppel agaihet the pelople? Are the little rules which we are to gather 
froiai Westminster Hall, the little saws in actions at law that do well enoug i to de- 
dde little questions of mettM and tuum among A, B, and C, to be applied as the 
measure to those great and sovereign prindples on which States and peoples rest for 
their rights and thdr liberties? No, sir. This is a great political question, open, 
free to be judged of according to God's truth and the rights of the* people unrestrain- 
ed^ unencumbered, unimpaired by any fiction or by any technicality which could 
prevent the full scope of your justice and your reason over the whole subject. 

Therefore, sir, this state of preparation of the Territory of Kansas for adnussion 
into the Union has no effect The argnment is not applied ; the fact is merely stat- 
ed that there is a state of preparation, and there it would be necessaiy to stop on 
any doctrine on that subject ; for, in my own judgment, no argument can be made 
even of any ordinary plausibility to show that the state of preparation restrains the 
people of their natural and indd'easible right and their legal right as proclaimed by 
you to form with perfect freedom their own institutions before they come into the 
Union, lliere is no technicality about it 

Here, it seems to me, applies that great principle to which I adverted at first, that 
tbe people have a right to govern themselves. I me^n of course according to the 
coatjitttutioBS and laws such as thev have. This'people had no constitution, could 
.have no constitution ; and when nie act of the Temtorial Legislature was passed 
recftttring a vote to be taken on this constitution, they had rail authority to pasa 
that laW. # Their hands were not bound. Here was a great act about to be done, 
an aot to bind ike State, to give it a new eharaeter, to give it new institutions, to 
put upon it a constitution— that panoply of the rights of all. This was the great 
acit'to be done; it w an act which none but the people can do through themselvea 
or their proper representatives. It is in all eases directly or by reference the act of 
the people. The laws which th^y establish are not of that transient character which 
can be made to-day and Repealed to-morrow. They are made for permanency. They 
are .the great immutable and eternal truths and principles on which all government 
enlist T^elti They are expected to be permanent The people delegate to others the 
pow^r of passing temporary and repealable laws. They reserve to themselv^ the 
, great right of passing those which are permanent and can only be repealed by. them- 
•al^eSi 

Was'itnot of consequence, was it not of importance tolmow the will of the peo- 
pla, wlu^er th4y really did approte of ihia eouatilation which was about to be of" 
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fered to Oongre^s-^a law w^iieb, whan CpngreaBtp^tfl ita mprimatvr »n H bj atoit- 
ting the St^te, is to be permaneut ? Would it be any faarpi to take the- vote otier 
and over again I What objection could tjiere be to it T You might bavet aaid "it 
is an unnecessary care of tne people's rigbts t you ba^e had tbeirj d^cifaan owe ; 
therefore, it is not necessary to have it again ; ■ but out of abundant care, and i^lbHQA* 
dant zeal you may choose to take it again and again, and ascertain whether there 
may b^ change or variation in the public opinion. Who c^ say augbt iagaij9st it? 
Do you object to it because it is taking too great eai^e of public liberty^ pt^i^g %PO 
great respect to popular rights ? Nobody will take that gro^^. 

But it may be said you might delay the application to Congrecis by these repent- 
ed elections. Not at all. You must avoid that as far as you cao. In ihi».'oMit 
has not delayed it In this case this vote was taken before Uiis con^titntion oame 
before you ; while it yet slumbered in the hands of* Presidant Calhoun- No o^dfO- 
tion can be made, theu, that this was made the cause of, or intended merely for jlil^e 
purpose of delay. The result shows that it was necessary and proper. Tne 70sult 
shows that nqtwithstanding the vote of six thousand, though all reaU here w^re t^n 
thousand who were opposed to it. Isay, therefore, this is not theeonstituti^i^pf 
the people of Kansas. It may in a certain sense be a constitution offered by t]^e 
convention to the people of Kansas ; but which the people of Hansas by ten thoo- 
sand majority have rejected, have lawfully rejected in the last votc^ as it wp» law- 
fully approved by the six thousand first voting in the preceding December. 

I say, then, Mr. President, upon the record evidence, upon aU the evidence^ thesis 
not the constitution of the people of Kansas. It is not tbe constitution under whi^h 
they desire that you shall admit them into the Union. Now,* will ypu, against tjtioir 
will, force them into the Union under a constitution which they disapprove? That 
is the question. You know the fact that ten thousand against six thousand are op- 
posed to the constitution. You know that by the act of their Territorial Legif^ 
ture they entreat you not to admit them with this constitution. They tell you, 
moreover, as one of their reasons, not only that they disappfo ye of the whole consti- 
tution, but that it is particularly hateful to them because the votes given for iX, or 
apparently given for it, were, to a great extent, fraudulent and fictitious. The Leg- 
islature tells you that nine-tenths of the people there are opposed to it. 

Now, would it -not be strange, that under these circumstances, we should, without 
any motive for it that I know o^ as the common arbiters of all Territories and Sta(tes 
- to the extent of our constitutional power, force her into the Union? What motive 
can we have, what right motive, with the knowledge of all these facts,' to force her 
into the Union, and to enforce upon her this constitution? I cannot feel myself au- 
thorized to do such a thing. Of course I do not impugn the motives and t^e views 
of others, who, taking a different view, act from impressions different jfrom mine. 
They act upon one view, and I upon another; but viewing, the subject as I do, it 
seems to me that to do this is a plain, unmistakable violation of the rigl\t of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves. 

I have endeavored to show you, sir, that this is not the constitution of the people 
of Kansas, according to the recorded evidence of their will. It seems to me, fi^r- 
thermore, that this constitution is a feaud. It is not only not their constiti^tion, qto- 
eording to their will, but it is got up and made in fraud, to deprive them of Ujiteir 
rights. I believe that, and I think it can be shown. 

The President of the United States has furnished us an argument on this subjeet, 
and it has been oftentimes repeated here in the debate — of course a plausible ana in- 
genious argument, as all must admit, even those who deny the eoUdity of the rea- 
soning. What is the argument? The President says that the sense of the people 
was taken, and proved to be in favor of calling a convention. The convention was 
called; delegates were elected ; those delegates made a constitution ; that constitu- 
tion was submitted to the people in p^rt, and approved by a vote of six thousand, 
■ taken according to law. Well, all these, you will observe, constitute a tissue, a long 
series of little legalities, regularities, and technicalities; and the reasoning of the 
President is founded on technical points on each of these facts. You must admit ^ 
the f^'cts. Yes, sir, the facts are all true; and if they alone constituted the case, the 
conclusion would be fair and right that this constitution has been regularly made ; 
that this constitution has been sanctioned by the peop'e as well as by the conven- 
tion. But is there no more in the case than this I There is a great deal more in the 
case than this. 

When frauds have been alleged and charged against this government of Kansas, 
gentlemen say, " ah, but these frauds were m other elections ; these frauds do not 
particularly and specifically touch this constitution, or the proceedings which led to 
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'tlifticoiJstffutiofi." Bat mijvpope ihtra were fratiila in r*liitidtt to it: f^ It u6t som^ 
thing if I alio \r you that, in rc^aiict to that part of tbe eon^titutiou wBfdi Wiis sub- 
Dlitted ta the pebjile to be if^tifietl by thetn^ aii<3 wnf^ no^htng urjfil Iho people bad 
TMi£ef^ it 0Veu «tiicoFdiiie; to the^ ciionstitntfoa itselfj tberr;: wiia Traiifl lu thftt *?ltictit>ii, 
flfid abisndatrce af frati j? Sd gin ring, so imptiflt^vit, and so femloifs ]iuJ fiimd In 
eleetion^ become thtre, l^nt irpon thnt very poll litt, in one of the pi^tji^L-U, (I (^r- 
get *heth(T* it^ya^ in Orfova, or Shnwn*^^, or that, other rrti' i not that otauiilti^ft 
*he^ jrt \iA ebArisL'tor for frnnd^ Klcknpfjo,) foii find that the Pri'^idcut of the United 
Stiil^a^ Coliinel Pcnton, and the g;etitletDan from New Yor^, (^l»h'. t?EWABn,) vere 
tfaerei it ?etra*, or ik'tltions vot^i* -Were piH in ft>r iheni by scKaeboJ^', Aud * long l^jst 
^rf jjferaoiTB of that ncftt Bgtjre on the ^lo 11 -book at tbeee uiia Arable pi-^L^ncU aa actual 
Vftt^rSt Til at "was tlit? vote oh the cotiatitution on DtcifmbtT :il , that was on tte 
pftft submitted tcr the people* ' They were the i^onatiintioii-Qiaking po\ver th.ei*^, imd 

^IfefliPe E ehnir jon th(^ fifxnd. , , 

^^^'-Vbut fiirthw fmudp! th^sre were licnow nbt; butthitf inucb ife ftpparent— and (n^r 
deveJirpmentB ^hoir^eat.er frail cIs ? rill— that in one ainglfe preL*itiefc, rten' thare 
WOTB only thirty or forty Totea to bf tft!;en U^iHinEitely, ihtire weie o^er twelve 
biiodredj and nndet the inr^frt^igatiori latdy made by com ui is* ion era in Kan!?afl, th.ftt 
upon ffWorn testimony is stated to be the fact, Jn niifi pret'inet th^r^ wtre tw^Ue 
huoidred fraud tilen t lind fiotitions^ vt^oe out Df twt^lve handrt;fi and &i^y; a^^Vftii 

' htindred ja ntiother, and Dvcrsis hundred in anothtr; JiifiliUr^ in the aggregiUe 

' t^cuty-flix hnDflitd TOt^'in three precinetpj etilirely friiudulont aud t1utltit>Ud^ ur to 

'ft ^reat extent' fiutitioiia^ ivritten out by himdred^ on tht poll-book jifter the election 
^tm ovet, pnt on witlioat st^rtiple irpob tlni palTboakj upon the cleeliun i etLLta^ put 
down W?thoutj BCVnple Hu'nvQ ih^ election, of those ti?' ho were quali fled ami tjioae 
whowere^Dt; (^u&lfeed^thdt fs'^M^frfty tfa^ cb'^atilu^^ part Ima reeelved ijta 

Banetion; ' '". ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■'■ '^'^ -i' '"■'■■■' ' 

Hut, sit, T thinlt we should tnke a very partial view of this enhject, one very iip- 
(PutJftfactorjr to oilr Jndginetit^ If vm tv^tre to i.^vilate Uiesc fficts wlik-h have dtrtel re- 
lation only to the fiFnUution of thU eoriatitution, ant? leave {Jiit all the surrounding 
cJreTHfiiatJiUCLisr. It seGTns to me that the propei; and tite Jln^t mibJi.* of re^rding tbis* 
constitution fa to cbnsidtr ft W one of a «evies of act^j and'sFi^ if we ea& find th^it tlie 
Vbole aotitni and operation of i^ll those" ^cts ^vefe to lead tv ooo gL*tteral pnr|?gse-^ 
that of tnahitahiing by fmiid And by fi^l'^ehood the innvor nnil the^ovtTniiiept of 
tb* ini^OTtty^ and' their offieeB to thelti iiffftlnnt th4 will of the grt^at majority of the 
vijt^tie. Iftflvit 13 an act eon n tinted wiMi nil tlie other at?U* The whok ^^f^j^e (a io 

-^Ife /tttken, anS every part of it judged olf In thi^s eohneetiqti^ , , ^. 

^ '^ Now, what was the first act! I'hat is hL^tOrlcah' W^'^aj (ill i^eftt of U noTjf, 
tholigh we disputed it it the time, llie^rat Le^Sslature that U-a^ e!(ieted jQ ICaue^ 
trndet' the orgauiq: rtet, xi^as not feltei^ed by the pfioplG of Kanstisj. It was elet3ted by 
pei-sonB who intruded Ihto the polb, intmded thern*el*'ea with atjiuu In theii- haudi^ 
and seized upon tli(j ballot-box^ put i[i theit own ballota, drfviiTg away the IrgitJiQate 
T^iittra, aud^lfectet! the rn'ettibei^ to the te^klfttiire* That ia the -^v ay the guv era- 
iT*6i4t of Kansas was inaugurated. Therf: was an opposition to it frotu the first, 
ThO*^ who had bc^b driven fi'om the polJs, tho^e who weie oppustd to tLo prirtv 
thst WEiftfn&tafled'in power by these mean?^ conceived sut^Ji ladlgnkitiQr^ »iid euclv 
disgust that tbev prot;laiui*?d aloud, whether Wisely or umvi^Llyj the^ r«noii[ifcdd 
obedience to tUrs iqiurion^ goYemment, as t^ev ejilled it It h ui;jt Tuaterial to me 
whether th err comptalnta aie well-fotdded nh^ tj'Ue;, or not. 1 ant e]Ldt3ivoni>g to 
depiet the eonr&e of thmg:^^ to show thelf 'mdtivies and tiiG motives of the pki^5^uift3 
Vho wer^ ttuis irilitRll^d.into the tefritoHril go'f i^rnm^nt^ They came to theii" pnwpr 
by violeneo ; they earne to their jiower by fraud. TJiHt wa^ the t!OM>pliirht 
of tho oppe JirTg paitj'' ijt Kansas Tiiey lenbutittd tlieir ruli\ they tenouiteed 
thei)r law^j refused to commit tbem^-el^e!* in any way to thtir ^u^vpttrt, lefusqd 
to goto any election after w^ai'ds. Tliey paid, "What is the ij$ef This rturupt 
BLJnoiity who have got into power, who have In their hand^ thw me aria of cop- 
ti'olling the eleetjon, who ar$ not too good to do its, and whq w^ill d^jlt/wlw have 
done it, will |>Taetiice the eamtj Trtt;rtiis^ we ' shall bo atjaiu driven from the 
poll?^ or, if not, they, having Lhe eontifol of the eleeti^tis, and of all the officers 
who eon{luet attd manage tli^Jti^ vVill j>ove what r^tut-ns tuadt^ thty plr'a^e. Wti Wfll 
Suhjeet crfirSelTea m) more to the hiirniliutfou'of attempting tu exeeut^ a right w hi e'h 
wo know will bf frustrated and defeaieJ by frauds or by viol en ee» or by ioijea" 
TJtider these imjjre^ione, and with thesiS feelings^ which [t is Jiot bty part here eTtlior 

- to Jtfiti^ t»t rfi W^ but aisaplr to at4^te the fa^t^ jtb^V i^ithdjfewTr^t^ ilie ^iecddk^ 
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• lest, by Toting according; to the laws pasted by thb corrupt Legialatnre, tbey diotild 
"•eeem to acknowledge ita authority and their alleglaiice to it* 

^ ^ Now, whftt would be the? conditioTi of the men who had been Inptalted mto power 

/ia this wayf fbcj were v<!sy g^d of this. In rU the electloiift to h^ held after- 

■wards, thifi pow^r of the tninority, how^Tpr smalJ, would be cotitinued ; aa their 

• rniemies would not come up to vote, they wonld be re- elected and would retnin and 
•'p*tpetiiate their power, So they went ou — the field abandoned by the .tnfljortty, 
-'*indthe jumorUy ruling CTcrj^thing in ifhia wnr- Look at the evideneea that are 
-' before you from thpee hijafli officers lately retnrued fj-om Kan^ns^-Stantoti and TValker. 

The J tell you of frnud regularly perpctriitcd there; and, nlthoogh Ihey blid 

-^thought before that people were acting factionaly, Ihftt they were acting fledit)otia]^% 

'-'tJiftfc they were acting rehellionely in alteinpting to withdraw thcmtelvea from thia 

•~* government altogether and to act for theuiaelvea^ and that their coniplainta of fratid. 

- and imposition upon them in elections were rather affected for the purpose of giving 

J oolor to their eon duct than otherwbe, yet when they ^Ye^lt ftmon^ the p^x>ple and 

'heard them, and learned all about the dealmgi that had been prflctjced^ they could 

tiot doubt their truth and their fiTucerity in the reaentmcnt wliieh they felt and in 

the ton duet which they purBued, However iluwiae, it was sincere on tlrtir part, 

'They had been defrrvuded^ they had wrongs enough to eting and Immillftte tnem. 

This ia what these office ra aay. 1 know nothing about it; we know nothing about 

it, except on the testimony* That these persons were capable of c<.Hi>Kiitting fraud, 

we know. They began In fraud. Hai any gentleman here denied, is there atiy 

'gentleman who illBcredita^ the history whieli we all haTe of the fraud* practiced in 

tl^e first election that was held in Kanaae ? However we might dotiht thi&t how- 

• over we might have disagreed, howcTcr we might have believed or disbelieved here^ 
tofore, have not every mi^t and doubt been cleared away from aronnd fhisfaet^ and 
U there one here now to aay that the riglit of election was not trodden down in the 
first election for a Temtorial Legislntnre in Kensiafi, and that a minoritT govcmmeiit 
was not cleeted* That they have continued that government by fiaul since, is 
fthowiiHat every step <rf fcheij* progress, 

• It 'Was f» the midst of this self-ftn^penfttnn of the right of suffrage on the part of 
/,tlieiT oppdfiettta; that they'oitllea the convention by which this constitution was 
''mttde; Loo'k at tbd tioinftitution itself. Un it? own face, docfi it not contiun the am- 
■plestpreparatioii for fraud, visible and apparent? I.ook at the eicternal evidenc*i 

tnat'keld oa its face. They pass l^ all the eworn official? of the territorial govei-n- 
meat' who had before cenducted elei^tions. They anthoHz^d^ by the seh*?tlule to the 
^onertitutioD, Presfdeiit Calhoun to take thi» wiiole matter into "hi & hauds^ to appoint 
-the ofiieers to eondact ttie election^H giving him control over that official body, and 
tiie appoiiltment of them all; and the return a were not to he made te» any perma- 
nent office^ of the government; not. to the Goveroor, hiit to this eame Mr. Calhoun. 
He was to appoint' the officers to conduct the electioo^ receive the returna, tiwoiit 
the ballots, and deelare the result Well, Mr Cal houn h a« performed all thi % b usinesa I 

Another thing : erery human bviug, in respect to that paH of the eouatitution 
irhich wias submitted to the people ^ .before he could vote wr or again st it, wa^ re- 
qtiired to Wear' that he would si\jiport that eonsiitution when it was adopted. In 
tiiat ewistitutieh, those who framed it well ktiew were provisions InttjlLrahle to all 
the fre^-^tate men ih the Territory, and th^y would not swear to support it. They 
06 believed and hoped and e3tpectod. This "was iinder the sh<rw of a fair election, 
Not only have they secured all the ad v an t^ifies resulting fv'om the appoJntroenl of 
the officers. to caiftdUiBt it, but, to leave their coiaicreneeB more ca*y, the^e officers 
were not eVett^jwoHi. Thferewas no provi&ion for that. But every man voting for 
tiiie eenstitution, or that part of it eubniltted to him to voti: iipon^ wa* required to 
be sworn beforehand that he would support that eonstilutinn. This, it was sup- 
posed, if nothiirg else, would keep nff the trec-State men. 

It is said, in this testimony, that (Governor Walker, from thp time he went thercj 
had been diligently persuading all the people of the Territorj^ to throw asJde this 
inaction of theirs, come into the election^*, and participate in the GovempieuL For 
this, Mr. Stauton says, Governor Walker became the object of utter hostility to Mr. 
Qalhoun's party. " They did not want eoneiliation. Tliey demanded^ as th e f asne wit- 
ness says, repression. They wanted penalty, uot per aiiasion. They did not know what 
the result of this persuaaoh' might he in tlie election* afterwards to take place on the 
epustitution. It was necessary, ther efore ^ to m nk e p ro v i si on n gainst the po*^i ble e ffect 
qf these persuasions and argumentf; of Governor Walker ; it w as^ therefore^ necessary 
to put ill, t>ho«gh liobody opposed them, six thousand rott^ji for the constitution, they 
believing that that was a majority of the greatest number of votes ever given on any 
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occasion in the Territory, and so it is stated here. They just went beyond the line ; 
and'for fear of rendering it more monstrous^ ai^d iho tr^^waar^ yiso^^ thoy w<n,t j«|it 
so far as the necessity demanded the fraud. They did not choose to ^se it supemi- 
outtly, TiiL'v miner i(iup^bsi)(3ed it, to be used a^ the occaeiQii luii^hL reqmre, and no 
more thaa wag required. I cannot ^Imt my ey^ia Lo thia fact. Thes^ preparatiodSk 
tlieii, in this eclie Jule of the oouatituUon^ w^ru made lu autiolpation of the Y4g1i0 
dangoia that were apprL^heiided. It wa& greatly jinportaofc to carry through. tl^s 
const it utioUf gr^^atly im porta lit to preserve tlieir authority under th^ oonstitutiop* 
There weie two Senators of the United States to be elected- AH the o^era of Hke 
State government w«ro to bf^ €0u fill tu led. These ware to be the rewaird of tiu)>6 
who had labored, 

Th&&ii seem to me to be preparations made for fraud ; and when I com® to com- 
pare them with the action which took pUue Eifter wards, the design and the act, the 
purpose and fulfilment of it, make the proof perfeoU The means ojf dom^ it^ tl^e 
meana of fai^ilitatiTig it, are given in the uou^titution. Tho aetual perpetration of Jt 
afterwards at the poll a ia seen. It ia ^een in the election upon ,tlje conatitutiop. Jt 
is seen in the election of the 4th of J^auary, for officeiij under the new oopptiitutioji. 
There ia where theae frauds, lately dcvelope*]^ were prat; tic ed to auch an enqn|iO|Ui 
extent. There is where these littU precincts dlstinguiabcd theinselviis. 

Anotber fact may be not Seed, tliat this eonTcntion to make a conetitution were to 
meet, by law, in SeptembEr, and ga to tUeif wark. Tliey utet then* Did they goto 
work? No. Why did they noti There wiia an election of the Territorial Legislfk- 
tu re to take place in the October following* They wonted to know the result, of 
that election- to know how the land lay^ - whetbe^r all was »afe or not; whether any 
point was necessary to be guarded in the conatttution ; whether there were any 
Tinexpected majoritJC'S rising up* whether there were any obstrnetions in the way of 
ordinary frauda. They wanted to ace what was the chara<^ler of the new Legisla^ 
tui-Ci that they might meet the emei'gency and meet the exigency with any constitii- 
tional provision that might be necessary tf.> purpctuate their pow*!r. They adjourned. 
The Legislature was elected; and that Legiolatnre turned out, n <>t withstanding aU 
the frauds that were practiced, to be against them. What then I The Legislatuiro 
being against them, now what is the provision in the schedule? The officers of 
election, and other officers of the Government, were, many of them, appointed by 
the Territorial Legislature. They said : ** Now, here has come in, in Octpber, a 
Legislature opposed to us. What so likely but that they who have cobplained of 
frauds from Governments officials, will now change the officers and change the mode 
of election?'* What then? They declare in the schedule that all who are in offic^e 
now shall hold their offices ; that all the laws in existence now shall continue in 
existence until repealed bj a Legislature which shall meet under the State orgai¥^ 
zation under the constitution. That silences • completely the Territorial Legislature, 
paralyzes the power of the Territorial Legislature. Th^t was certainly against 
them; and to take the chances of a future election under that constitution^ that 
future election was to take place, by the same schedule, on the 4th of January, and 
then they were to make another death-struggle for supremacy ; and then they did. 
I. have seen the report of the commissioners lately appointed by thci Terntori^ 
Legislature of Kansas to investigate the frauds. There this Government party did 
make efforts more than worthy of all their former practices in fraud, in order to 
secure the Legislature, which, under the constitution, would make Senators of the 
United States. It was here that Oxford, that Shawnee, that Kickapoo, distinguished 
themselves in the multiplicity of votes, feigned and fraudulent. 

And when you see such things as these in the constitution, when you see audi 
things as these all around the constitution, when you see the same ^ men who made 
the constitution rulers in the land during the whole time, do you not see that the 
frauds have been everywhere, that the imposition upon the people has been every- 
where ? And how can you exempt from the contagion (if there was nothing morie 
than this general association from which to infer it) this constitution and those wlio 
made it? Judging from the positive internal evidence that exists in it, and the 
facts that surround it, I cannot I believe it violates the right of the people to gov- 
ern themselves, to impose it upon them. I believe this constitution is the woi^ of 
fraud — ^fraud upon the rights of the people. 

I do not undertake to defend this people for their conduct It is not my part nqr 
my province. I should agree, perhaps, with the President that much of their con- 
duct had been of a disreputable, disorderly, and seditious character. It may be th^t 
it deserves the epithet of *' rebellion," which the President appUes to it. I hav^ 
nothing to do witn that I am not the advocate, I have disapproved of their 004- 
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du<?t in many ioetances. There were many bad men among them, as I believe, but 
f»«ihati*^^lfnr ase^ss its proper poniehiiient.^ The majority p£ the pM^U liaTe 
their poUtioal rights, that remain, notwithstanding their legal oiS^ences. It is in thitt 
point of view, it is io their political character as the people of a Territory, that I 
look at them in respect to this subject Whether they be more or less vile on one 
side or the otlieri is not the question. I fear that neither party coujld take the chair 
cdT impaf tialitjr and justice, and* be shameless enough to attempt to adminiaUr 
rebuke or justice to the other. > 

One great -objection to tlieir adniiaaion at all i^ ihnt they hare not ehown, by thetj 
conduct on any side^ that ili^^y arc attbgetbcr fil for a&&oeiaLioti wiOi the States of 
this Union. A little more EL}>prenticeehip, a little ujore practice of hont^i^t and fair 
dealing, a little more auitii oi Bubnuseion and ^ubordiiiiition to law and authority, 
wonld be well learned by thein, an J fit them and <n]ftlify them much better for c'tU* 
zens of the United ytatea. That i» my ojnnion. 1 have, bowes-'er, ap^ifcen of tbdr 
political rights as men, and It ia not for mc to dt in judgment to coudiamn and de^ 
priye them of the rlgbt of guHfrage on one side or the other, lieoaute of frauda 
committed by one, or violence practiced by another. This is a political question. 

It is saidi, WwcTer, that the jauries of legalities iinJ teolinieulltie^ to which I havo 
.alluded, of a regular cl^rit'tion, of a ru^ular ^ionvention, of a bStibDiisAion to the people, 
and of votes of the people upon all theae quest] one, have been regniarj ana what 
then? All the people hod a right to rote^ and lh<^se who did not vote forfeited thtar 
rigtlt to oomplau^; and we are not to inquit-e whether tbete were any people who 
did not vote, or whether LhoAe who did vote voted fairly, and were enlitli^d to vot© 
OP not. It is said we are precluded by the form^ in wliiob thh trtininclion is envel- 
oped; that the formal election, the fortnal certificnte of eleetioiv, the formal eoneti-' 
tution certified — these formalities are enough for u*, and that wo are not ptrmitted 
to look further; that wt^ ought not to look lufther. gir, I do not think so. We are 
applied to now to admit, a new State into the Union. . Th6 instrument which she 
presents as her constitution is opposed by the people from the^ame Territory. They 
say, " this is not our constitution ; it is against our will ; it is not only agai^t our 
will, but it has been imposed upon us by devices and fraud. It is void for fraud. If 
it is not void foV fraud, for that is rather a legal than a political term, we present 
these frauds and this opposition as a reason why you should not admit our Temtory 
into the Union under this constitution." 

That is the state of the question before you. The complainants admit all the reg- 
ularities just as the President states them. Perhaps they admit the effect these 
forms would ordinarily have, but they urge other facts in opposition to the apparent 
evidence of the constitution itself, as I have before adverted to. A majority of the 
people have protested against it The present Legislature, by its inquiries, have de- 
veloped the Tast frauds which were practiced in the convention concerning and re- 
lating to all around this constitution. They say, "do not accept that; do not admit 
us under it; send it back; let it be submitted to a fair vote of the people^" Sir, 
upon such a complaint as this, are we not bound, in justice to that people, to exam- 
ine the whole case? Can any Senator turn a Way and refdse to look at the testimony 
that is offered ? Can h^ be justified in so doing by naked legal presumptions from 
naked regularities or irregularities? 

Do not suppose that 1 would disparage all these conclusions and presumptions 
. frona a formal regular manner of doing busiiiess. In many cases, and to many of the 
transactions of society, especially to your courts of justice, they are necessary, 
and they subserve the purposes of justice. They were not made to sacrifice justice^ 
but to uphold it and maintain it and protect it as an armor. That is the proper 
business of forms — not to crush down justice, but to promote it. We are not} now 
sitting here governed by any technicalities. This is a grand national political tribu- 
nal, to judge according to our sense of policy and our sense of justice. That is oup 
high province — not to be controlled by presumptions of law whence can have the 
naked truth. It is the truth that ought to guide ; and for that we ought to look 
wherever we can find it; and where you find the truth on one side, and the fiction 
on the other, which is to be followed, the truth or the fiction ? I take the fact ; I 
take the truth ; let the fiction return to those tribunals which are by law made sub- 
ject to it. This is a question above that sort of argument. It is inquirable into. 
Else how can we judge that it is their constitution ? It is the first time, 1 believe; 
that such a question has ever come up in the Senate of the United States. In all 
former applications for admission, there has been one thing about which there has 
been no question; and that was, th6 willingness to be adndtted, and the constitution 
nnder which they desired to be admitted. There haa been no question about the 
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.t. { ^ / ;, .' J -.-. ,,. ,'. ._; .. W .''I" '.J '.I'.. • "^ 7/ "'l-firV ' ' . .;,r,I>;M ■;•' •..• ■' '■ ..F> 

^ib^fot^e thfej that rfai6# <yf. T afti slitfefied fcb^ fcas bie^n tifyn^jlMit kw ib^at ti»^e 
i i^JAsrie mtwt'in^ulrie iflto tbis atrtbentlcitS^ ^ th^ imHumti Offei*ed. to m; Ve ttipft 
t'faiq*4re'Whetbef itis t)ettet, on ftfll (fotfsi^eratioii; to admit tbfe "ftififenltoekt and* the 
i&me't^'M it <ft 'tiot i feii3, in tbe eierciefe ^f tbAtittdgmetit, irW a1^ 'bound to look 
'ialSFtoad^'foi* fh^ ti^h Vh«r*iVer'w'e tuto fihdlt. 'I^hftik, tbercforfe^; tb^s^ itrtitteft »e 

all fiiirly Biilijeet to onr eomkleratioii, ' ' ' 

' ^T. I'rcflideDt ccmvlrictdaa I Am ffOirt l!l«ft& itii|t^ect Tieva of tbe eTidetkJe in 

^ the e&s^j that thfa inBtrUTnent is not tpbWj tbe flDnetitdticm of the people of Katiaa^ 

ot ^«eir$d by tbetn to be u<?L^epUid bj yoti In their adnniwoQ into the Unipn- belifli^- 

Sii^tbat it i* iict their eonatltntion; And believing, inor(»ov*r» as T verily do^ tliftt it 

ie miidt^ in fiwjd nti^i forafrandt believing that tbese matttirs are inqnirable into 

J by uir^ artd that the inqniry fans leJ Ub to abitndftnt li^lit on tbie subject, I i^nnnot, I 

will not vote far it Tiewinj^r it aa I do^ -witti tbe o|nnion3 I entei'tain, I eoiild not 

> -eonstnt to iief fidmiaflion TSFitbout violating tny fser^e of rigbt and jnetipe j and I 

Wiiuld Bubnitt to nny cons^qnenee before T would do tbat, 

Kow^ BiFt IF hat oonfli derations art tbere, apart from tbeee wbich I have stated, 
wbicb ooiOd lead me to give^ or coald *^onn penmate me for giving^ a vote agftinat my 
tense of whdt wfla rii^ht and jnetf TVhnt advrintftg<> to onr wbol^i cut en try, or to 
an J portion of it is to reanlt from faking KanaaA into the Union Tiow T^ith lliis con- 
atitution I la anything to be jgntn<id1 Is the Soutli or tbe North to gain anything 
by it I I we nothmg tr> be gained by it. I think tlsfyre i& not a gentleman here who 
believer that Kan^a will be n sin ve State. Before ihU temtorial g^:>Yernment waa 
made^ many of the leadhig men of the Sonth bete arj^m^il tlint Kansas and Nebraska 
jierver eoul^ be elavc States. By tbe law of cliniute i\nt\ geogrnphy, it vpas ^nid they 
oould not, f^o said my friend from Georgia^ (Mr. Tuomus.) and so isaid Mr, &rxPHEifs, 

'] , Mr,.TOpMES. Never. .' -ii, ,si i.*^.;,-.. .■ ."r • mt „ , • , ■- . r,. ' 'ij 

:\ ' ]^r. HALE. Mr. Ba%6r said 80. ' .' 

' Mr. CRXTTENBEN. Mr. Kutxt and Mr.'Bpoofc8,/«<f8otitb CaToKna, said 6ow H&e 
vopinioa was expressed It^y Diimjerous aocithern geittleniett that- Kansas «Gfbld never be 
'a slave State. It was for tbe principle that they dontended j and'tlise prmeiple,'tb« 
-:ftbBti!act principle, wasA just onej 

.' kr. HAMi^ONp. ' Witb the permissioa of tte Senator, I, will ask iiin;, /tPIdl 
•undei-stand bim to s^y that Mr. akitt, bad declare<i Kansas neve?: wovili be a slave 

;state?" ■ ; ';_ _' _ _. ; ,/ .' .., 

- ' Mt». ORITTENDEN. Yes, sir; so it is reported. Mr. HtJNTirR, of Yirginia, s^d : 

**Does any man believe that you will bav^ a slavebolding State in Kansas or Ne- 
''braakar ,,..,', '.'■'.. .';, ■ ''! .• - ., r , .' .- ■ . '' ' ' 

• Governor Browtt, of Mississippi, said: 

' •* That slavery wonld neVer find a resting' jplace in those Yerritories." | 

>.<.>Mt.' Douglas. aaidi' -■.■• • • • ; • '^^ -. ,- 

' "I do nOt'beKeve tbefe U i man in Congress Who' thihks it could be permanently' a 
■ SlaVeboldin^ couWry." '''■'. ' 

• i Mr. Badger, of North Oarolina, said: .:■■■'■ 

' "rbave no more " idea of seeing a' sl&re population in either of them than I baye 

tft seeing it in Blassacbti6ett&'' ■ 

, Mr. MuUySON, of Virginia, said: 

^No one expects it. No one dreams that ^lavfety will be established thiM^e.** 

I Mr. Erederiok P. Stanton, of Tennessee, said : , m 

- ^* The fears of northern gentlemen are wholly unfounded. Slayery will noi) be -efe- 
•tablisbed in Kansas' and Nebraska.'* ' • ,, .,• 

The late Mr. Brooks, q/ Sbqth Oarolana, said in, his speech of the 16tb of Mai^oh, 
"1854: , ,. , ...''•'• ."••■-..■' 

*^If the nataral laws ofclimateian«l:ol>soii exelud^us fr>dm> a territory of whkh 
vWJe are the joint qwnersy we shall not tind wa'will.no* eomj^ain,'* : ^ 
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•f «If hr^ SUt^»boAM'ertt'Vj<3fiftfl%«6 the^Jhtbh'frbrii'lfhe^^ T>rritorie«,) it is 

'tijflrt CMtaSii th^'ttol; to€»ftfthiiii ^tt* oftlrt*micdtlld,'fi!i'Aiiy'po6AlMrieV6iit, b« a slftfe- 
holding State ; and I have not the least idea that even, one "w^oi^ld "be."' ' ' ^ '*^ 

^ Mr, j^Brrr, of ^]at^,CiMH)«in%.i«;hi«;«p«eeb, <if>lh0i8Oib>;Ma?oh^ il854< qoptedJIr* 
nPlncki^ey^pf hiaow^fStatfi^at,-^; ,,, ti ., . ; i . „ i , i . /L 

rr ««Praetie^ly, he 4hottglit' dairtt«f Irotild "bot* ^AbdV^ «h« Unci of '86^ 30' k^^he 
lihafBoT phyaioal; g€p$;rapk>y^ «nd the^^t^^ ^a«'t1i6 S^nlih IM lid tenitoi^ fit ^^r 
-alapery;*^ .. ...i. ..t v c- 'v^Mi: -:.mj,; .p.. ...<(.■',■, •• .«; </ ^--f '; ;-. • ' .'•■: '.^"t 

•ji ;! ^ . / ,i t J 'I'i' ■' •' ''. -f ' • I ■ ' ■ ■./;•-! , * .>,'/' ,,r., ,,■ . n^M 

,, TIuBis dl the aifitbpi^^y IJtiaxe^itiBi^coDjil^Utioa,; . v . : -> 

J ' Mr. GHEEK 1 VfeH tbiiiiiidl-^ wl^afbook ihe S^'Ator teads ff ont t^That is Ae 

^'tW^ofit? n-.-. '.;•! >r.-.^ •' --.; i ^^.•'.. '■••"■ ■'■ • "-^y 

.. JMjr^ CRITTENBENwi' U/9mrm to >b^<».bo6k' Written l^viih tko jnosti downligiit 
bDNmo^ratie' pFopeitoittea -aind f>iitp{Me6* (LaB^httn) It is ," An aptpeal to tb« l^ 
,m»ert^y^ ibA^on^jhy mB(^^ (Laughter.) j 

^ Jtr. M ASOK. -i f upjppsc) ijie pam^iiei ia a^wypiou^, , , ^o ^api^e ia giv^u. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Yes,' sir. '^ ['■'[ ;' ' ' j ', ' " " 

,, .)tfr. MASOX , . The , jitme oC : lU wwtcr oi the pamphlet is oot. give©. . ■ h 

*' ' 'Mr. CRITTEITDEK. t'^fl th6 g^ntlepian take it? It'cohtains a great dealpf 
"good Democrtitic readfrjg. ' . (tianghter.) *rh6 writer of it tlioi;igiit he was doing great 

' service to the Deiiiocratic party. . ' 

-rv ■ ' i ■!.*• '.r ..... ., • ■ '• 

Mr. HAlIMONDk I wish t& say that Mr. Keitt quoted that passAge fiH)tti Mr. 

iiPSfldkney's speech oil liie Mits^ouri question, wh'ich bad been quoted on the opposite 

^do of the case pte-^ouaiy^ /. Hiis. object in>quotljrg^ it w^^toahorw that Mr, Pinckney 

Old not support the Missouri Compromise upon principle, but he did not in^ors^ the 

J W«timent» expre88«d<by liiU Kn^hfcney 4ni that cxtrabtL 

Mr. CrUTTKXnKJf. T niicept the expUuation. Certainly I had » no intention to 
Uoisreprerit^jiit any getttleTnaii by reading thtj stftt*mtnta expr^^^bed in tliU piiTiipbl<*t 
' Isay it WrtB not autulpiiLed at first Ibat Kan&as would he 4 sloviiholdintf J^tat^e. 
'what is tiic ^uutli to gaiji now by having it lyirnitttidJ U will gaui li tviuinph tn 
' the admii-iifjn of this c^jtrntiiuii an— admitted against the will of the majnrilv of the 
'people. It IB a triiunph^ but it U a barrtin one? k it a triumph wurLliV of (Jems 
' boutht It U iwi GUtirel^' baiTeiL It will prgdu<!e increasi^d. bitlennts^ ftiid esa^p©- 
. ration, porhiips, on the part of thoae against whose will it ie forced, not only in the 
Territory, but ei^ewhtre. It cmy give iiew exafiper-atioQ to the sla%^ery question j 
* iiew agitation, wliieh God forbid- It would bs a vktory without reauU^ without 
'profit, barren, eUrile- a« to all the ordinary aud tjeneti^ial frnita, there i» none of 
them; but it will give exa^peratlou, perhapd^ to tht? alavery question. It will not 
; allay agit alio D, k that poUey? Is tfiat jujitice I Will that gain anjtblu^ tonal 
1 do not kijow how anylbing 15 to be gaiued Ui tlui South, eupposJn|!r, as I veiily be- 
lieve, and as every urcuileman hert: believes, that it eannot Dtr a sJave Siau? ■" th^t 
<ihere is a nisijoritj thecfi opposiad to it, and who \%ill piU it down, Fa^ this, and 
I we pa ay have a few years longer of exasperated iitii^cgl<^ aod exasperated agiLutiou Ui 
'ihe country. That U b][ the eoafiequonce of the barren Tioti>ry whitk would be oh- 
iained by ailiiiitting iCanau^ with tliig GUJij^tjiulioii. That ia not a. fruity J Ihink, 
.which ariy une would wli^h to gather. Kow, if you atrempt to enforce it^ we »fe 
told by Mr. ^Valktr— I k|iow ui>thiug about it, b^t from all thnt be ami Air. ?<rjint<tu 
tdl us, and tht^y are l?*jmosjruti<j witue&sea — there ]& danger of reaist^incii and dim^r 
01 rebellion. 

Where is the nece^sityi then, for our doing it now! Can we not rv^ort Ut 9om« 
other means by whleh we may avoid all these eona*i(tUHnee^ of exaftperaritjn, ot duA- 
ger, of resistance^ of iiUtuntt^ or of agitatitm, upon Ihid ftubjeel; and end this content 
m a short time by autltoridng the people of Katifiiii ni}Wt under the high iiHindata of 
.^is Government, to form for thiim^eTvca a et>tistitntiuii, if th«y want to eoi]it iutw 
' liis Union — a ccuistituLiyn fdrly to be made, fairly to express the will of the people, 
ai;id to bring it here, when Ihey shall be ndiJiittedf It defers the subject but a littU 
w'hile. Is it not beitei' la Jo that; ia it not better to anfiev the evilg we liavtj, than 
' to fly to others we know n^t of, either North or South, to reiiult frdm the rejet;ti<3ik 
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or the admission qf this constitution f I think every prudential consideration is tn 
favor of our forbeaMog to «dbr^ 'Uiis >o«Bt{tiili#B on iKe'i^eop^ of l^ansas, and 
Itave them an opportunity of making. tl)eur viewa. fuUy. and. perfectly undet^tood. 
T^iis will be in accordance with the g^efoia piinoiplea mid policy that tlie &«ath 
haspursued here. 

What recommended the Kansas- Nebraska bill to the South! For one, I thjok it 
' Was a gMai blander to pass it; but what |ras the re6ommendAtion that it contains t 
It adopts, I think, a rignt principle in respect to a Territory belonging to- th^ peop« 
of ihie United States, and in regard to which Congress has made no jaw of admission 
or excluuop, that any dtazenqf the United Stiit^ with any property of his, Imi^s 
full right to go there. When people go upon that Territory to make a law, to be- 
come a community, when they have the power of legislation, they may admit it or 
exclude it; it is all within the compass' of their power. But while it is a Territory 
of the United States, there is no law there, I think, to divest the title which a man 
has to his property, whether it be a slave or a horse. If he has title by the laws of 
his own State to that property, he has, in a Territory, as much right to be there, 
And as much right to be there wkh his- property, m any cithef citisen, until there it 
flome law which shall prevent it end skoll aiveat it, leaving to the people afterwards 
the right to form: their own final constitution es they please fbr or agaiost slavery* 
That is the principle upon which that bill rested; that is the principle upon whi<4i 
the South have always contended for the right They contended for it in that bill; 
and, so far, I think they were in the right 

Now, I say, I want the full practice of that principle here. Let the majority mabs 
such a cons^ution as they please. ^ That is l^e great American principle, that rises 
above all' others. Let them govern themselves, and as the minority declare, so lei 
the constitution and so let the laws be. I think we are infracting that great piinc^ 
pie — the principle of the South itself, on this very identical subject^ by forcing this 
constitution, at least of doubtful authenticity, upon the people. If there is a majorv* 
t^ in favor of it, it is not much trouble for them to ratify it If there is a majority 
exposed to it, they are entitled to have their will and their way. They are entitlea 
to that upon principle; they are entitled to it by the express pledges of the Eans^e- 
Kebraska law. 

Sir, I feel that I have already occupied a great deal of your time — more than I 
expected to do ; and yet there are some general topics upon which I wish to say 
something, though not so immediately connected with the direct question before ua. 

Mr. President, I am, according to the denominations now usually employed by 

rirties in this country, a southern man. I have lived all my life in a southern Stata 
have been accustomed from my childhood to that frame of society of which slave* 
ry forms a part I am, so far as regards the necessary defense of the rights of the 
South, as prompt and as ready to defend them as any man the wide South can hold-; 
but in the same resolute and determined spirit in which I would defend any invasion 
of its rights, and for which I would put my foot as far as he who went furthest^ I 
: will concede to others their rights, aijd I will maintain and defend them. With the 
same feeling with which I know I would defend my own rights, I will respect theirsk 
I never expected Kansas to be a slave State. I believed that those at the South who 
efltpected it would be deluded. There was some vague hope that when the Missouri 
eompromise line was taken away and abdlished, slavery might be extended in that 
■ direction, but I did not believe it I believed that the ^ Missouri compromise line 
fixed in 1820, was about that territorial line, north of which slavery, if it could existj 
would not be profitably employed; and our experience since has shown that the 
wise men who made that compromise judged rightly. We have fo^nd no instance 
in which it has been found profitable anywhere there. I believed that the idea of 
making Kansas a slave State was a delusion to 'the South ; that their hopes would 
never be realized, if she entertained such a hope as that I thought, therefore, it 
would have been better, without exaipining scrupulously into its constitutionality, to 
let the Missouri compromise stand. I regretted its repeal. I did not believe the 
South would gain anything by it, or that the North woi^ld gain by it. 

That compromise was a bond and assurance of peace. I woujd not have disturbed 
it It was hallowed in my estimation by the men who had made it It was hallow- 
ed in my apprehension by the beneficial consequences that resulted from it It was 
hailed, at the time it was made, by the South. It produced good, and nothing but 
good, from that time. Often have you, sir, (addressing Mr. Toombs,) and I, and all 
of the old Whig party, triumphed m that act as one of the great achievements of 
our leader, Henry Clay. It was from that, among other things, that he derived tl^e 
proudest of all his titles — ^that of the pacificator and peac^-maker of his country. 
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"Wfi a8cnl)ed to hipi a preftt instrumentalitj in the paisage of tliat law, and bver.and 
oyer again have I claimed credit and honor for njnl for ihia act Tins, for thirty. . 
years, had been iifiy steadfast opimon,; I hay^ been growing, perhaps, during thai 
time, a little older, and am a little 1^ Bnsceptible of new impressions and novel 
opinions. I cannot lay. aside the i^ea that tbe law whijsh made that line of division 
was a constitutional one. I believed so then, i^-Q ^h^ people believed it I musi . 
be permitted to retain that opinion still; to go on, ^it any rate, to niy end, with th« . 
hope that I have not been praising. Mid have not been claiming credit for others for , 
violating the Constitution of th^ country. , / 

Sir, the men who passed that measure wefe great men ; they were far-seeing me^u 
Without argument now, I am content to rest my faith upon the- authority of thosv 
g^eat men — Pinckney, Clay, Lowndes, old Presia^t Monroe, the last of the patri- 
archs of the Revolution, with his learned and able Cabinet, and then, what is mora 
than I all, thirty-five years of acquiescence in it, and peace under it in these States. 
Whatiev^er' quarrels you may have had aoout it in Congress, there was always enough , 
to uphold and sustain that law ; and never, until 1854, was it repealed, or its confit>> 
tntionalitv questioned, that I know of. I regretted its repeal, because I feared thai 
it would lead to new agitations and new dangers. Has it not ? What has been our 
experience ? 

, The authors of the measure which repealed that compromise — ^honorable and pa- 
triotic I know them to be, many of them my personal friends — ^promised themselves 
fi^m it greater peace and greater repose by localizing the slavery question, as it was 
said. Then this act was to localize the question of slavery, and all agitation was to 
be at an end. It was to give peace to the country. So the President said. Tht 
President in his message at the commencement of this session, or in his 9pecial mofh 
sage-— I do not know which — imagines the country to have been in great agitation 
on the subject of slavery, when the Kansas-Kebraska act came and put a stop to il 
until, some time afterwards, it was revived. Why, sir, exactly the contrary seems 
to me to be the true history of the transaction. We were becoming tranquilized 
Tinder the compromises of 1850 in addition to the Missouri compromise ; all was sub- 
siding into submission and acquiescence, when, to obtain a greater degree of peae^ 
and secure us for the future against all agitation, this bill of 1854, repealing the Mi»- 
souri Compromise, was passed. What has it produced ? Has it localized the ques- 
tion of slavery ? Has it given us peace > All can answer that question. It has , 
given us everything but peace. It has given us everything but a cessation of agitar , 
tion. It has given us trouble, nothing but trouble. That has been the conaequonos 
of it so far. 

I am as anxious now as any man here to close up this scene. I would vote for th« 
admission of Kansas upon almost any terms that would give* peace and quiet If I 
thought this bill would do so, I should vote for it I would suppress all scruples for 
the sake of that peace. If I was s^ire such would be its result, I would vote for it 
thinking myself justified by the price that was to be paid — the peace of my country 
and the restoration of good will among my fellow-citizens. I do not hope for it 1 
fear further trouble. We are again 4iold that this will have the eff^ect at any rate, 
of localizing the question of slavery, and that we shall be no more troubled with it; , 
that the mischief and clamor and agitation will all be confined to the limits of Kan- 
sas. This is the same hope that was disappointed when the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
was passed. The ,same hope was indulged in then, and since then there has bee& 
nothmg here but agitation on the subject, increaainff with every day. 

Again, we have the idea of localizing it presented. Now, sir, if it is to be debated 
anywhere, it will be debated here ; and, perhaps, if it is to be debated any whero, it 
is best that it should be debated here^ because we might hope, Mr. President that ia 
this body it would be debated with a spirit of moderation and conciliation thai 
would deprive it of many mischievous consequences if it were agitated and debated 
among men without our years, without our responsibilities, and without the restraints 
which our condition and our knowledge impose upon us. We do not debate it in th« 
right way here. We allow ourselves to become too much excited about it To this 
great country, what is Kansas and this Kansas country, and the two or/ three huor 
dred slaves who are there, that you and I, and all the American Senate, should be. 
here day and night, and using suoh language of vituperation and invective on thia. 
subject as we often dof Look at our great country, and the ^reat subjects which 
cl^m our attention as. her legislators; look at them all in their majesty and their 
magnitude, and then say, how little, pitiful, in comparison, is the question aboni. 
which we are makinjg so much strife and contention. 

On ihis'subject^ andTon many others, it seems to me that it becomes us, of all ih« 
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cilhcnB of t!ii& great Republic, to eet fo jour felIow-citizeji$ esampUa of mo^^T^t\Qn,j 
- An<! cpneilifttmi, Wlitit goot! 3t3e& tliL^ mutunl ^Imrge of jaggre&anon, often fif-reely^^ 
repftftted f what good do UJese iriv^etlre^ erf" cm e a^nitifit auothi^rf Ksp&cinUy let ni^" 
wft to iiiy frieiithbf th* North, -vhy Indnl^i^ in iiiTective& of. the moit r^prottchfuij 
cnAroeter, upon tliOae ^ho, b fottrteGfl qr fifteen States of this great country^ atii 
bI^ vehol J era S Ek^ea tit* t gi Ve vou &ii j* cftirse tt> ttaduce tli em T Can n at j ou 1 i v-e ' 
cfKlttTit with the insti tut ions vtmth pleiise joii better, and leav(^ the?? fellow citizens, 
^d hare jitst tUe smne fJght to i^opt slavery that jnU have 3*oui* ius^titutjon?^ — to , 
ea^y their liberty in peace also? Is there ADytMnj^lij the diS'erence of ont institu-:^ 
tions which ought to mute us initnical to qne another? How waa It with onr fftlh^raf 
Did. not they live together in pe^ce and harmony t Did not they fight togetherl,* 
Did not th*y legieUte together f Di d th ey o v e r abuse an i^ reproach ein; h oth er ahout ^ 
the quiislion nf Blutery f Never, that I have read of. Why k rt that we ertnnot d^^ 
m they did! HmVe we degenerated from those fathers, or have we^iown BOTnucli' 
better and piirer than thtfyifreref 1 dotbt whether We are nuy better; und I <ibj^ 
ii*t^ believe^ notwithstanding- all that is j^aid about pri^gre^a, that we ale at all more 
fiei^fitblc thau tho^e f^th^^s wlitj made the Cotirtitvitiou of the United Sttiten, and laid' 
the foundation of thi* gi'eat GoTernment of ours. Th^y gave u& an example of 
b?<Jtherlin<id ; and wJit^u we look at nil tb&l cflnneetii iia, all' that uTiites and nialiea 
ns one people, how inuth more pow^^rful would it« inauence eeeni tti be to connect lii'^ 
together, tbno tlie power of slflVei'y and anti-fllavflry to divide usf We are united^ 
by cireuTUBtunees of whieh We eauBot divest ouraelved^ We are united in l!angfuag*^\ 
an blood, in eountrj, in hII the metnofieg of the past, in all the hopes of tlie future. 
Tlii& IB our con iiection, leading nnid poititii ■>'■'-- ■ »-^ 

ed ariv p^>ple. All the Tinnunibcved 
bm til ere is this little, this eomparati^^ 
disposed to niiree tip idtb coiitlntJal occasiua for philippics and Top teproaehes, Ttiiu ' 
is not the right temper with which to rei^iird the auhject Criiriinatidh and reeHmi- 
nation h not the way tofitrengtheu oui- Utiiun — that Union of bl^therhood, of gooil" 
will, wf ciiijporiitfon for all gp^at iialional purposef, which onr fathers formed- 

I waa j^ratificd to hear tompaH^tina TOaae of th^ mighty reson re es of the differeQ|t.'^ 
w?eliomof thiB country, ft waa a proud' exhihttibn. The bonorable Scnatof froiti** 
South CamHna (Mr. IUmmono) gave ns; iu a very iDteresting and eloquent manner, * 
the mighty re^oui^cs of the South, llicy are bty^hd c6tiinate^b<S3'ond cjilculutton. 
Thw ia replied to by ft gentleman f5*om tlie Koi'thj who gives us the nrighty resource* 
and the mighty jfje^viir of Kew Engldnd and the n on sla beholding States. Well, lair, 
if the Cijncltiaion which thight bL^ dr&Wn from it was true, that ca^ih of thoae section* 
wouhl by itself make a mightj country, ■and a country that any one of us mi^hl W ' 
pTOUd of, what a magnificent (Joimtry is made whtri we put it all together] Wha^ 
B luttgnifiL-ent abode foi' mati, *uch as' the Ahnlghty never gave to any other pe*pki','^ 
aikl nevc'r placed en the surface of ihis^ai'th I / 

It Seem^ to me the most natural uTiion in the -world — the South, ivith her greal'^ 
i^i^t her riii^h pvodncti^n?, while the North abounds With ingenuity, hvbor, meeEaiu- • 
ciilj*kill, navigation, ftnd eorntu^rcei The very diversity of our reaonrees i* the nat- • 
uhrI cau^ of "union betw6tn us. It wonid n^Jt'do for iia all to make cotton, n&fc 
wJ>uld it do Ibr us ail to wort in your jmuutfactoncit Nature seem* to linve organ-^ 
*ized ht^ro this cniiulry, lidapted to a union of pf-ople North and South, Nature hai'^ 
given her ^unLlion rJthc Uuion. Niihire has traced that Union, and you aloiid di^"* 
ttieb it. Genticutun, yeu ii\mi^ disturb it by making this subject of BJfl^-ery the caurt ' 
of dissenaiun. Of the dia^eii^ion itafclf it is not so much the eftuse, for we seldorti^ 
come to a uue;5tirtn that calls upon m tij net on the subject. T^dw, if ve yei* 
thi^tigh with thi* p&tty Kansas ftJfftir, what o summer iea of boundless ejipanae l^e^" 
before us, where thei^e is'uothitig but repose. There i» no Othsi- territory that yoti*. 
cfltJ dispute about iti thy lifetime^ or the lifetime of any man herti This ia the last 
point on TV hie h a coutroyersy ean ]>robablj be made* We wenttliTougb many diffi- 
cuJtiee on t|ji* mibjet^t before the Missouri compromise, but, on 0th tit oecasionsv tli^ " 
que^! ion bail presented itself with practif^ul congetixiencci Now wc haveioaehcd^ 
tlia last of itn ihe lea^tof it Let ua settle this matter in peaeii; kt na aettle it in "^ 
good temper; and 1 see nothing before ufi biit a lopg pmod of rcpoaej and, I hepe,1* 
of mutual GOEidiiation. CM^ ope thing^ lam cettairt, that crimination aud recrimi-' ''J 
natiou between the North and the South, the getting up and maintaining of aea- 
tlotial fecliog. sectional passion, eectional prejudifces, ciia do no good to any Bection;'*" 
and tlii^re is not one Senator here who doeB not recoguijse and feel all this aa much;'* 
as I do» 1 am certain of it '^^ 

My vote on this subject, sir^ hiW iddiaiing (ieetidijial in it "Uie afficjdlty IhaVe'' 
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really in voting is, that this is regarded by some as a sectional (]^ue8tion ; and I am 
ot(WB0«i<i%«fti^^3f«otictoi/aiwttIodnt*irttJigtiin^11ie^^^ 

al})^^)«e[fts m^tdi ^mf*. pdPtksuHnft^oti^rtiU J mwi^ mni Iqkpofgir at)y;«»eh/UH>D^^ 
a^iB,«0«1{i.Qn,(in.m3r>QWi^tt«t>l)ier6J: !li*r*i»l-fcti.be gpFsfiwd ifcy(ja.o»nati*utioitel spirit ^ 
aa(k4b«<>Q9tiUH^Al);andiii jti«l >prw<»pl6».il allrLido»ial«i>matt6ii iwlbe6hdrtitiy^t«ci ta4 
tb© Korthl ^ t» ih<i+Soutbv: Id^iiacrtnwarft to iniwaw ibe^seoladnalityi wbicBi e^iii*' ^ 
i^,ibA ^oupky: h^ipUmingiin^f^'onm!^ .'^dtettponit eaiur Aa ragaviie^dus qaeitidBbt^t 
I ^HBt lo wip0 Qjot j|biiiti;440|ipii[«tH8m*> [It'^ub tfa^t-'no OBiS.hene' wouiSd TbUNroon it* • 
aar A #^tipi^ln^ue9(49n,j X d<9<9ot ' r I Tote^npo^iti A» a Si»naiM)ar of tbellniUd'Sitatef a 
of America. TJuM^fif jaoy. c^QWKtvjr) lAAimy great} ottonlr^.;! l^e.Conttitbiibn of th%a 
U]$iM.$tAte»4n)ten4^itdwlp«.^utJihtb«ae>liQt^ df jdjirisronaiid fiectioBalisii. , i it 
Is^vie^that.difituirbQUifHQWAtynio^ii It to w« tibat) om^o «ei;;tlQas4 Itiis'lwe.tliiaifrmflbe^) 
se^tftooal Une3 fco.'diwdetand'di4tnwi<»'*be fonQtry,:wb(tto!Qoniltitii1;j<m/'wbo8e'pres*KfefM 
in£^Be(Bt»,wbQMifu(i4r4tbcfpeS) aU^tidtp jawlteitiB. . ii ?> r / li i :^ 

!Sl^r« air$SQmt 4po(rones<Krbi/eb bAT« b«6a aid^r^aneed bere^vi^bw-biofail disagree^ > 
and.«$>on wh^b L^ill briefly ©x^reflp !my vfi^w& Some gpaatlemian bave* argued^'.^ 
aajditbe^y bi^¥^,tii«,bigb a<uj^9)i¥ity,.of.(b!ai^re$ideiit to sudtaiai tbeoti^t tbai tbe Kansas*" - 
Nfb^aska aoligaiire «U .theabtb^M-ity tbat^: Usually lebn^ecred by wba^ id ctMedtm^' 
eife»Uiit]| mt[ ^arUie peopljeiof *.;XeB3ilQ«y. linet^er.coiMid^redtilnao;.. labftAot;: 
bdS^ve Ui i* t0 be epjasijieredso* S<(^megentlemeB, ton the otber hand, maintaiii tbaly *,- 
uiyjder Ibe Kai^sftft^ejwaft^a aety ,ti)« c^avientig® ^i&te 'b(mnd ta snbtait *be.oonfl*ittt-' . 
tiojo to tb4 people ifpritbe popular auffrelge 5 jad^edv>tbat itis the right of the pfeo*. 
pie to have ©Yfif^oos^ention: B^<bwi|J eVerj? constitution ,to them» ■ '■■ 1 d« npb agree tw • 
that dio^trine. . Xfee pteopje «^p^ Jl^o jsq^ereigd < to be regained to do .thati Tbey can. / 
confer upon a convention the power to make a constitution i^t ^hall be good within ' 
out reference to any other power. The sovereignty over the Teriitory is in this 
Government. It belopgs to the people of the United States, one and all. The 
people of the States own it; and they are the real sovereigns of the Territory, and 
we as their representatives. They have no more power in the Territory than we 
give.* They have no government but what we give. It is not in the nature of 
things that they should have. All squatter sovereignties, and sovereignties of all 
sorts, vanish before the sovereignty of the people of the United States. 

But the President says, in reference to this Kansas constitution, that, although it 
contains a provision that after 1864 a convention may be called to change it, the 
people can, nevertheless, change it before that time. That is to say, the people^ 
by their irresistible power, can at any time, notwithstanding the provisions of their 
constitution to the contrary, change it as they please. Sir, this is a very high 
authority, the President of the United States; but it is, in my humble judgment, a 
very dangerous doctrine and a very untrue one. The people cannot bind themselves 
by a constitution I I thought that was one of the great virtues and purposes of a 
constitution. We admit them to be sovereign. Why cannot they make what sort 
of a constitution they please ? The constitution which sovereignty makes, in all its 
parts and in all its purposes, must be the rule of conduct for all. It cannot be abol- 
ished, except in the manner prescribed and pointed out in the constitution itself, if 
any manner is prescribed. 

If the President's doctrine on this subject be true, what becomes of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? Instead of following the mode of amendment prescribed 
in the Constitution, the people, by their irresistible power, may in any other man- 
ner at any time change the whole frame of our Government. There is not a State 
constitution in the Union that does not impose some restraint as to the manner of 
change. What would a constitution be if it were just as liable to change as any 
ordinary act of the Legislature ? It would lose its character. Those who talk to 
the people about the unlimited and illimitable power they possess are teaching a 
dangerous doctrine. That is a sort of sovereignty which the people cannot exercise. 
It may be made very flattering to their ears, but it is impracticable in the nature of 
things. It cannot be exercised at all The people must exercise their sovereignty 
through agencies. They must exercise it through representatives and governments ; 
they must exercise it safely through constitutions. If they could not make constitu- 
tions bind themselves their sovereignty never would be safe. If it were not invested 
In the constitution, it would be constantly escaping into the hands of some of those 
gentlemen who could talk most eloquently to the people about their irresistable 
sovebeignty. That would be the end of that sort of sovereignty in the people. 

The people miist understand that their sovereignty, their practical sovereignty, is 
to be exerciied through repreBentatiyes and delegates^ over whom they are to bold 
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th* proper control ; and to hold ihatcontiol, tid to fix and tnaka permanent and 
opearatiVo their sovereignty, they mmt put it ia the form of a oonstitntioB. That is 
the only seearity for popalar aovereigaty. 11»erei& H exists^ and thei*eitt alone oan 
it ^xMt It ie not true that the jpeoj^e oaanot bind thete^lTee^ and are not bound, 
by the restrietions of their oonetitationb They may rebel againet their own consti* 
tutkm; they tnay violate their own law and conititcitioB, just as they coqM violate 
the law or eonstitntion of any other people ; but it does not follow that, because 
they ooold do that^ they have not created a political obliffation on themselves by > 
a eonetitution, only to amend that instrument in the guarded, temperate^ gradual 
mathod which the constitution may have provided for and prescribes). 

Sir, I am sorry to have occupied the time of the* Senate so lon^ I can say, with 
the Preasdent of the United States^ that on this important occasion I have endeav- 
o»d to do my dutr, with a full sense of my responsibility to my God an«l to my 
country. Under the conviction that the best results to be obtained under the prea- 
ei^t circumstahces, unless some material amendment can be made to the bill, will be 
atikained by rejecting this constitution, I shall give my vote asainst it ; but so anx- 
ious am I to conclude this subject, that I intend, before it is finally acted upon by 
the Senate, to propose an auMudment This would not be the proper time to offer 
it; I am not prepared now to offer it; but the effect of it will be to admit Kansaa 
into the Uiiion upon condition that this constitution of hers be submitted to a fair 
vote of the qualified electors of Kansas^ to be ratified by them ; and if so ratified, 
the President, on information of the fact^ shall proclaim it a State of the Upion with- 
out further proceedings t and, if it be not ratined, to have a new constitutional con* 
vention convened. My amendment will be an enabling act in effect^' but admiV- 
tiB^ Kansas for the present 
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H'ANSAS— THE' TERRITORIES. 



SPEECH 



ION. LEVIS CASS, OF MICHIGAN, 



DELIVERED 



m THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, MAY 12-13, 1856. 



The Senate, as in committee of the whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 1T2) 
to authorize the people of the Territory of KansAS to form a conetitutjon and ^tate gpovemmenty 
.preparatory to their admi£sion into the Union, when they have the requisite population. 

Mr. CASS proceeded to address the Senate. He said : 

Mr. President: The bill under discuneion relating to Kansas presents itself in a doilMeag* 
,pect to the consideration of Cons;res9. It involves not only the present condition of that Ter- 
Tiforjr, and the meesures proper to be taken with reference to it, but it involves also the general 
•principles connected with the Territories of the United States, and the extent, as well of their 
rights, as of the constitutional power of Congress over them. I propose to submit to the Sen- 
ate some reroaiks upon both these topics, but principafly upon the latter— >ndt only on account 
of the importance Oi'the subject, but also on aecount of the many and discordant views, .and 
the elaborate discussiona^to which it has given rise in this body, and in the co-ordinate branch 
-of (he national legislature. I shall commence with the relations between the United States and 
their Territories, but shall endeavor firj$t to redeem from obloquy a cherished American pri^ci* 
f>le. which lies at the foundation of free institutions. 

This principle has been design<i(ed as popular sovereignty, squatter sovereignty, territorial 
sovereignty, and marked by other pneenng terms, used contemptuously as nicknames, rather 
than descriptively as definitions, and which has sepad to cast reproach, and often designedly, 
upon a great element of human freedom, and to bring it into di|9credit. 

This Byntem of tactics oris^inated duricg the progress of the controversy concerning the ad^ 
mission of California, when it was contended that the government established therein self-de* 
fence, by the people, ought not to be recognu^ed \ and, among other reasons, because they were, 
squatters — that was the cant phrase — and did not own the land : as though Anierican dtizens,, 
borne by the accidents of life to a part of (he national domain without the limits of an organized 
^tateor Territory, are destitute of all rights, aiid, in the absence of established law, can estab- 
lish no law for themselves ; ard, as a corollary, that the only true sovereignty is landlord sov* 
^reignty. Sir, this is strani^e doctrine for this great republic, boasting of its political equality, 
■and for this middle of the nineteenth century, boastmg of its po'itical progress and iiitelligenett. 
Itrarrit^s us back to the worst periods of the world, when man was nothing, and lands, and 
trees, and rocks, were everything. 

On a former occasion I advorted to the happy manner in which this artificial and unjust state 
of society was ridiculed by Dr. Prankdn, in one of his practical apologues, more powerful than 
argument ; but it is so appropriate to this discussion, that I am tempted again to call it into the 
eervice of human rights. A property qualification is required (said the American parable<4nih^ 
ker) to entitle any one to enjoy political privileges. To-doy a man possesses a jackass, and ie 
thrrefore a voter. T*-morrow the ass dies, and the vote dies with him. To whom did the 
Tote belong, to the ass or to his owner? I am not political casuist enough to answer the ques* 
tion ; I leave its solution to him who believes in the necessary connexion between the moneys 
t>ox and the ballot-box. One hundred thousand American citizens found themselves witjiout 
law in Californio, soon after its cession to the United States. Cong^eas refused or neglected to 
make any arrangement for their government, leaving them exposed to the terrible evils of anar-> 
«hy. By all the laws of God and nature they were justified , as a measure of self-defence, which 
is as incident to communities as to individuals, in providing for their own safety — existence, inr 
^eed-*by the institution of a government. They did so, and came here for admission, and 
were met by repronches, and harsh epithets, and delays, almost refiisal, and were character- 
ked as landless and lawlei^s adventurers. That they were landless was neither their crime 
-nor their fault ; that they did not continue lawless, they owed to their own firmness and intd* 
•Hgence, not to our justice or sympathy. They did, as the self-exiled adventurers had done ceiK 
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tunes before them, when they lande-i upon this<y5ntinen4, and ** combined thcmselres together 
(these are memorable and historic words) in a civil body-politic;" and never did human gov' 
,'emment rest upon a truer basis than did ihe^e political systesns in the infancy of the settle- 
ments upon the coaata of the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 

The misapprehension or misrepresentation, which has prevailed respecting the doctrine of 
those who maintain that American citizens, thrown as waifs upon an unoccupied strand, have 
a right, in the absence of law, to provide it for themselves, and have at all times other natural^ 
rights, of which they cannot be deprived without their own consent, except by the authority of 
the constitution of the United States, serves to show that strong pjejudiceshave been at work, 
iniogling themselves with the mvestigation of this interesting subject. The proposition thai 
our citizens are not political slaves, and have rights which Congress neither gave nor can take 
away, was first called squatter sovereignty by way of derision, and yet reeeiyes the «ame ap- 
pellation, but now in sober earnest j and if not wiih the purpose, certainly w^h the effect, of 
iidentifying the name with absurd or dangerous doctrineiF: J heaM itsaM here, aftefrihe impb^ 
sition of this sobriquet, that squatter sovereignty was a claim to divest Congress of its rights 
ovei; the public land. Six years have passed away, and no such pretension has been advanced ',^ 
and he wno should seriously advocate it would hardly need the certificate of a physician to 
prove his qualification for a mad-house. 

This principle of self-government is confounded with revolution, and it is charged with ma- 
iling that extraordinary remedy an ordinary legal right. Sh*, no true believ3r in the' doctrine, 
that American citizens possess rights in the Territories, includes in that proposition the right ot" 
revolution. That is an exuaordinary resource against oppression, beiongin;^ to all political 
communities, and to be resorted to by each at its discretion, and upon its reHponsibility. Free 
as ou^overnment is, I can foresee cases, not probable, scarcely possible even, in wliich this 
^reat measure of self-defence might become necessary and justifiable. If a Territory, having 
pa08^ legally into a State, should apply for admission into the Union, and the application 
should b^ rejected, unless with the imposition of conditions destructive of its true equality — 
such as a requisition to exclude slavery, or to do any other act not prescribed by the constitu- 
tion — a State, under these circumstances, would have a right, in the wor'Jg of the Declaration 
ofiftd€|)endeace, to dissoive tfie poHtieal bands which connect it with an unjust government, and to- 
claim ftdmittance, as a distinct memoer, into the family of nations. 

it aeems also to be supposed by many that the advocate of squatter or popular sovereignty^ . 
asaaming tho name as an established one — and for myself i^shall not quarrel with it, consider- 
ing lbs doctrine so good that it could survive a much more powerful assault than this boptis- 
naal one — advocates also the right of the people of a Territory to change the covernment at 
their pleaeqre ; and I have he^rd it maintained that the recent attempt to establisn a State gov- 
ernment in Blansasjnust be supported by every advocate of th's doctrine, if he would preserve 
his own consistency. Sir, I believe in no such ptetonsion. I never advanced or defended it, 
nor 8^1 1 defend it now. Although cases Iwve occurred where the measures for the estab- 
lishment of a Slate government have had their initiation in the local legislatui-e, yet they origi- 
nated in, and were justified by, peculiar circumstances. But an attempt to change the govern- 
ment by a partial popular interference, without the intermediation of Congress, or of the Terri- 
torial legislature, finds no support in any views f have ever presented upon thia subject* And 
the'dangers attending the public tranquillity, which must necessarily accompany a voluntary 
effoitUkethat among an excited people, divided in opinion, are encash to deter me fVom favor- 
ipffit. 
Tn brief, sir, this is my creed upon this subject : 

L I believe that American citizens have rights in the Territories, whether they own land or 
not. 

2. Those rights are independent ofCongiyes, and neither derived from nor granted by that 
lody» 

3, It is the duty of Congress to organize governments for the Territories ; and if that duty is^ 
refused, it is the right of the people to do Tt*for themselves. 

4'. The change from a Territorial to a State government should not be undertaken without 
the vote of the majority ofthe people, authorized by law to b'e taken ffbr^without sbeh'aulhOr- 
ity it is obvious tliat the whole transaction becomes a spontaneous one, which will be supported 
^y its partisans only, and in which thojBC who are opposed to it will take no part, and the r^- 
aulf; therefore, will be no indication of the true views of the people. And the foundation will 
•be 'aid for bitter dissensions, and the resisting and the intruding governmeftts will each find par- 
tisans and enemies. ^ 

Sovereignty is, in no proper acceptation of the word, a-iplicable to the'Territories of the 
United States. They are dependencies of the general govarnmentj and possess no attrioute 
of imiependence. 

But the question is, what political relation do they bear to that government, and what powers^ 
can ft constitutionally exercise over their inhabitants? Are these inhabitants destitute of all 
rights, and subject to the uncontrolled will of Congress? And can that body " sell them into 
slavery,** as coolly asserted in the House of Representatives by a member from Indiana? 

Those who maintain that the people ofthe Territories have certain inalienable rights, main- 
tain just what our fathers contended fori first by argument, and then by arms, in opposition 
to a similar assamption of uncontrolled power of legislation by the British Parliament, which 
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fledares that his Majesty ih Parliament uas the right by statute to bikd the colonj£s l» 

AJLL CASES WHATSOEVER. 

What rights have the peoplo of the Terrttories ? 

They possess all those natural rights^ ** written," — as Lord Chatham said, when he nobly 
advocated their exiaicnce and obligation in the House of Lords — " written in tlie great Tolum« 
of nature," which are not taken froiH th^n^ and intrusted to Congress by the constitution of the 
XJnuei States. 

The inquiry, then, is< not into the righta of the people, but into the constitutional power Of 
Cooftress to interfere with them ; and this, too, under a government not only of limited but of 
^granted powers, and which can exercise no authority not conferred by express provision, ot 
by necessanj arid proper it^pUcation, for these are the words of the book. 

And still more: a government whose very eorner-stone is the inseparable connexion be- 

^Iween power and representation, and which seeks to extend its jurisdiction — and one, too, 

ivkich penetrates into the most hidden recesses of private and domestic life, over distant com- 

iDunities, wliich have no porticipajuon in this far away legislation— no means to keep a fore%a 

iaw-giver from its hearthstone. 

What power, then, has the federal kgis^ture over the territories of the United States? To 

THE LAW AND TO THE TESTIMONY. 

The word •* territory " is not to be found in the federal constitution as applicable to a politi- 
€b1 community. It occurs there but oaoe, and in the following clause : 

"The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and re^julatioLs coEccmnig |lie 
territory or other property of the United States.- ' 

^ot shall have p<^'cr to make laws to govern people.) 

The Supreme Uourt has decided, and the meaning is undeniable by any one possessing but « 

^ fiUght knowledge of the laws of English syntax, even without such decision, that *^ the term 

"** * territory,' as here used, is merely descriptive of one branch of property, and is equivalent to 

the word * land ;' and Congrees has the same power over itas over every other property of 

the United States." 

The clause, by this construction, may be thus read : The Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regulations. concerning the land and other property of 
the United States. Here is no j^rant of political power, no jurisdiction over the lives and per- 
sons and property of American citizens, but only an authority to take care of and sell the public 
.2|Uid — such an authority as a land-owner may proiierly exercise. If th^ word " territory '• 
means a political community, and not land merely, it fbllowsthat, as Congress may dispose of 
it,4hey may sell every tenitory, people and ali ; and this, too, though the whole land may 
Itave been previouEly disposed of to purchasers, and not an acre left to the United States. AikI 
this tremendous, unlimiied power over American citizens, involving all the issues of life aod 
death, is derived from a simplo grant to regulate and sell land, i^nd this regulation must bo^ 
** needful," says the constitution. Needful for what ? For the regulation and sale of the pra|>« 
>crty. Not needful for the constitution of the United States, nor for any of the ends for wlridk- 
thdX compact wss formed — such as the general welfare, the establishment of justice, as^ 
others, as Mr. Adams contended some years since ; for such a construction is not only in the 
Tery face of an v just rule of interpretation, but it would prostrate the barriers of the constitu-^ 
tion, leaving all powers to be considered needful which any party might desire to exeroite. 
This is the very consequence foreseen and foretold by the legislaturo of Virginia in their 
memorable resolutions of 1799, as the result of this indefensible latitude of construction : " That 
it wouW have the inadmissible effect of rendering nugatory or Improper every part of the con- 
Jttitution." 

And, in this crnnexion, I may ask, what has the relation of husband and wife, or of parent 
and child, or of master and servant, to do with the property of the general government .^ Or 
how does that government acquire any jurisdiction over these conditions of society, under tho 
pretence that it is needful for the mana^ment of their property? And I may ask as mudi , 
rospecting a note of hand, or any of the infinite variety of the concerns of life, for the protcc- 
"dim of which governments are instituted.. Can construction be fuxther construed rj 

1 desire to know, if this clause is the foundation of the authority exercised by Congress oter 
the Territories, how it happens that this authority has been exercised over thousands of 6qiMir0^ 
miles in the various Territories, not one foot of which was ever the *• territory " — meaningthe 
pBToptrty-^-of the United States ; as in the State of Ohio, when a part of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory, over a superficial extent equal to one-fourth part of the State, beirg the Connecticut- 
wesiero reserve, extending one hundred and twenty miles east and wf st, and the Virginia 
military reservation, embracing the whole country between the Scio^a and the Little Miami rivers,, 
hoth of which districts of country werfr reserved by those States respectively, when they mado 
their cessions, and never belonged, not the smallest portion of them, to the United States; and 
io the State of Tennepsee, when the Southwestern Territory , over more than seven-eighths of its 
arefii, disposed of by the State of North Carolina before its act of cession, and never conveyed 
to the United States ; and over vast regions in Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
almost every other territory where righ*s to land had been acquired by individuals before the 
ee^ion of the country, and were held independent of the Uiiijted States. As in these cases 
tliese was no " territory," or land^to dispose of or reguUte, there was nothing on which th» 
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constitutional provision could operate. And the in<{tury tfl- eqnallf f>erllnent M to the cbn- 
tinuanoeof tbifl power after the public land is rfi«pdswiof-*how it carried wit^ it fegislatiVe 
authority overjhe extensive districts—sold to the Ohio C^mi:mny, and to Jc*n O. Symmes, in 
that part of the Northwestern Territory, now the State 4)f Ohio, before the general government 
went into operation ; and how it happens that, when a tract is sold and thus ceases to make a 
part q( the public domain, the power of government oyer it docis not <»ease, if that power ia 
derived from the constitutional authority to reieulate, not private^ but public property ? In sudt 
a case, the power parses with the object ; and this clause is just as applicable to private prop- 
erty in the State of New York as tfx private property in a |)otitifeal Territory. 
, ) have heretofore ehown^ ufwon this floor, that there were twelve princjples or provision^of 
fhe constitution from whidi this uncontrolled power of congreesiotial legislation over the peopf^ 
iff the Ten-itories is deduced. I have no purpose to re-examine them upon this occasion, and 
^lall do Utile more than enumerate them, addjng three auxiliary flowers since discovered ; and 
I do so merely to call attention to this multitude of derivative clauses, edch with its advottites, 
%fi!> significant fact, furnishing a powerful presumptioii Ojgainst the cxistenfee ef a despotic 
authority — a foundling wandering about the constitution in search of its true parentage. 
Jbese i^sumed proviaiona and principles— for there are both^are as folio we : 

1. The land regulating and selling power, to which I have already r6feri^. 

2. The war and treaty making power. 

3. The right to admit new States. 

4. The implication clause of the constitutien, attaching itself to the right to sell the tkibBc 
land. . ' , *^ 

i, 5» The rights of ownership. 

6«. The right and duty of settlement. 

,7. The attribute of sovereignty, i . ^ 

.8. The nature of government. 

9. Nationality. 
. ,10. The pcinciple of i^ncy and trust. 

11. That provisbn of the constitution which declares that *♦ all debts contracted or engao^ 
menta entered into before the adoption of the present constitution, shall be as valid egatn^ She 
Unit64 fitates under this constitution as under the confederation.'* 

• 18. There are those who admit that the ordinance of 17^7 was " passed by the old Congres^ 
of the confederation, without authority fS-om the States;*' and among these w^s Mr. Adams, 
late President of the (Jnited States, who contended, not that Che clauoe respecting debts and tt^ 
gegements confirmed the former, hut that it " had been taddy confirmed by the addption of the 
profent conatituiion of the United States, and the a«ithortty given to Congress to make n^edi^ 
ruieaand regulations for the territory." Surely it cannot be necessary to investigate such i^ 
foundation of power under a government which derives id) its authority, not merely from ex- 
l^ms giants, but which is still further restricted in its operation by the emphatic decteratioa 
Hist * the powers not delcgaied to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it t* 
the S<»tes, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the' people." Never was the abuse, I 
might almost say the use, of power more jeak)uf?ly guarded ; and we yet here find the sixtb 
CWof Magistrate ,in the very mfoncy of the RepuWic, maintaining, as a ground of concressionrf. 
jurisdiction, that its exerase had been *« tacitly confirmed " by the adoption of the constitution. 
and by the authority to regulate and sell the public land ; not by a grant of power, but by the 
ystttpalion of It— by'* taciUy" assuming that the engagement clause confirms the authoW, 
while expressly admitting that it does not. 1 leave, without further comment, this rule of in- 
(enraetation to those who can find either wisdom or safety in its application. 

I hava said that three new sources of powet have recendy been discovered to justify conms^ 
8i(tnatinterposition,and I now add that these ai«: . 

IB. The right and duty of guardianship. 

14. The transmissible power, by which the constitution of another country is substituted for 
that of the Uni led States. , 

16. What may be called the paternal power^ whiek places the general government tn loco 
jftfftntis, 

Mr. President, ! lepeat that I have no design to enter into an investigation of the reaaoiw 
which are uiged m support of these various derivations whence the power of government i» 
4Miloed, or rather wheoce tt is not deduced, contenting myself with leaving ihem where I left 
the» upon a former occasion. I shall depart from this determination in one or two cases only. 
audi do this m consequence of the presentation of new views, or of views presented with neV 
NTce* ^ ^ » 

The majority of the Committee on the Territories, in their recent inquiry into the true founda- 
tionof the power to establish Terntorial governments, have sought it, and seem to believe they 
bave found it, fn the provision of the constirution, that " new Siates may be admitted by t^ 
Congress into the Union," &c I can trace no sueh grant to such an authority. It proceeds 
upon the inadmissible pretension that the federal legislature may take any appropriate meaiw 
not merely to enable it to exerdse a granted power, but to exercise an independent power over 
whi<^ It has no control. , 

Mr. PreeideMf , some years since this whole subject of the right of congressional jurisdictioii 
0Y« IJie Terntoiies was learnedly and kboriously investigated m both wings of the capiioL - it 
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was then maintained, as now, among various sources of auihnrity, that the nght to admit new 
States carried wirh it the power to eiitablish governments. *♦ There are two purposes for which 
torritotry is held,'? a^id one of >he most able and expftuenccd members of the Senate, " iho 
disposiiion of the soil and the erection of new States. Now, the right of governing new terri- 
tory is necessary to the efficient exercise of both objects." And yet one power is expressly 
given ard the other withheld ; and we are called upon to assume the latter, a^ if it v ere actueliy 
granted, for reasons a^^ numerous almost as the speakeis, but which would render a writteiv 
eonstiiu'ion a plastic inatrument^to be/onraed andmoulded at the will of its creature, the legisli* 
tiye au'.hority. . < 

"The purpose," (of the right of government,) said another distinguished Senator, **i8 to 
txmn up a nation of freemen, ^nd. to fit them to share in the privileges of this Union." And the' 
doctrine is pushed to as latitudinarian an extent as the loosest constructionist can desire, 
** Whatever," said the speaker, *'is necessar^y to this object, Congress is authorized to do." 

The majority of the Committee on Territories, and the tw^ members of the Senate whose 

2»inioD8 ihave quoted, equally derive the authority to govern our colonial estabtishments from' 
e power to admit new States into the Union. Whether with the same views to justify the 
•ction of Congress,. or, in other words, with the same views as to the connexion between tbe^ 
|K>i*6f;of government and the power of admission, so as to render the former a true constitu- 
tional auxiliary of the latter, I am at a loss to determine. The senatorial predecessors of the 
eommittee, in the annunciatton of the origin of the power, trace it to the duty or necessity of 
kmning upfreemeUf and fitting them to share in the privileges of the Union, and to the training 
tip of these i7\fant communities under such in^itutions as may fit them to become memhera qfour 
ffrmt confederacy. , .♦ - « .>»<,' . . 

The following f«ragraph contains the position assumed and maintained by the committee; ' 
aiid, in whatever light it is viewed, it appears to rae equally erroneous in theory and dangerouct 
io practice : 

" Is not the organization of a Territory eminently necessary and proper as a means of enabling the people 
thereof to form and mould tlieir local and domestic institutions and pstahlish a State government under the 
Otttliority of the coniftitution, preparatory to its admisfsion into the Union ? If so, the right of Congretss to paMl 
tbe oraanie act for the temporary government is cleariyi included in the proviaipn which autborizes ttte admkH 
aioa of new States." 

I do not understand these views of the committee. "Wlien Bna'yr.'^d, it tt/ill be foand that 
ftie power of instituting a Territorial government is claimed in it double cap^iciiy — ^finst, as a 
ttieans to enable Congress to enable the people to fcrfn and mould tli^^ir inatJtut'onE;, and, teeond, 
to establish a State government. The forming and moulding of politifii! inHittufiT^ns la a %ta- 
«tive exjiression — :a dangerous process of reasoning in strict i n ^' est Tgn ions ; but it seems here 
to imply thfir adoption, and then their change, from time to trm*-, till the work is completed by 
Its adaptation to the wants or will oiTtJ^e community. In another purt of the report it is deckiedj 
fhat the people mus^ be left " entirely' free ** in the exertion nf the rights of self-govern rafint ; 
entirtlyf free to regulate their donustic institutions and internal concerns in their *if n uiny. for siich 
is sabsientialjy the propopltion. This is a full measure of self-government ; and, if the doctrine 
» correct, whiatever provision in the organic law interferes ^vjth it interff res uldo with the coo- 
Stituti'on, and is void. The people, therefore, upon this political throry, nitjst be left free to 
r^ulate, '*in their own way," the election of governor, the uppointment nf judj^ps and other 
^cers, and the nature ahd extent of their duties, as well as the system of jurisprudence, or 
they are deprii^ed of this "true freedom." ' 

Experience h certainly desirable in the work of establishing a new* system of laws for a new 
country — a state of things designated as "preparatory" to that permanent condition which 
admission to the Union brings with it. How far the committee consider this chrysalis state a 
•kind of school in whicih the knowledge of self-goverrmnnt is to be acquired does not distinctly 
appear ; whether the people are to be enabled to form and mould their institutions with a vjew 
fo their practical operation during their subordinate condition, or as a means of Isarning how 
t© exercise the rights and privileges which are to become their heritage. We have seen that ■ 
distinguished senators have heretofnre maintained upon this floor that the last object is the on© 
which really confers upon Congress this disputrd power. And the process of the committee 
would seem to indicate somewhat kindred views in the application of the power, as it indicates 
an identity of views in its derivation. For it is worthy of observation—perhaps, indeed, a slg^ 
n^caiU fact — that the i^rotcction of life and property and the preservation of order, the great 
objects of human governments, are not even alluded to by the committee as reasons for con- 
gressional interposition, nor is the neccpsity of le»al organization for any such purposes sought 
to be derived from any express grant of power. Ther*^ are those, and Judge McLean is among^ 
Ihem, who, while they deny the authority to efctablieh Territorial governments as directly 
included. in the power to dispose of aftd regulate the public land, yet deiive it as an incident 
from that provision, because the establishihent of order among the emigran'ts would facilitate 
Ae sale and settlement of the land. Mr. Rhett also maintained that doctrifie in the House of 
ficpresentativea. But the ccmmiitee, while claiming the same power, do not attempt to show 
m what manner it is an incident, or, in other words, how its exercise is necessary and proper 
to the exertion of the right to admit new States. They say, indeed, that the organization of a 
Territory is necessary and prbper as a means of enabling the people thereof to form and mould 
<hehr institutions, but there they stop. What bearing this work of fbrming and moulding has 
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upo.i ihe act of admission, so as to render it a just iDoident of that great power, we may in Tain 
ccarch the report to discover. 

The doctrine ia repeated, though in somewhat diflfereRt language, in another part of the 
report ; but with the same defect in the process. We. are told tluic "the organic act'* ** nniac 
leave the people entirely free to farm and regulate their domestic institutions and their internal 
concerns in their own way," ** to the end ihat, when they attain the requisite population and 
establish a State government, they may be admitted into the Union," ** on an ec^aai footing,'' 
6tc. But we are not told how this <^ end," admisnon, is reached by the means mdicated, the 
regulation of internal concerns ; and 1 cannot supply this hiatus in the argument by maintain- 
ing that the power of government may be assumed, in order, by the establishment of lav, 
that the proapNenty of those remote communities may be promoted, and their population aug- 
mented with a view to their admission into the Union, because the adoption of such a principlB 
might lead to very fearful eoTisequences. It proceeds upon the assumption that Congress may. 
Uy virtue of the power to admit new States, take such measures as it may judge best calculitec 
ifi facilitate their formation, and application and admission. A lar^se discretion would be tiM 
xeault of the establishment of this doctrine, and how it might be used or abused it were pro* 
sumptuous to foretell. 

Tne right to exclude slavery from each Territory, as an avowed means of promoting ita 
growth and prosperity, would soon find friends and advocates in Congress, and perhaps, eie 
^ng, enough of them to make that measure a permanent one ; and, as it is, the t^ieory of tim 
committee place^^he denial of this power of MCciusion upon n6 very safe foundation ; for itia 
Hrged .upon the ground that the State must be admitted into the Union upon an equal footing 
with the originai States. The prt>po8ition is incontrovertible ; but its application to the inter- 
mediate condition of Territorial existence is not so clear. It would render all previous con- 
gressional interfeience void upon the formation of a new State ; all prohibitions of s'avcry 
Would fall before the will of the people. But if the true reason for the restrairt upon the action 
of Congress is given by the Committee — to wit : equal admission afler the formation of a Stale 
constitution — it is difficult to see how tliis condition of things is to operate until the arrival oT 
the period of political sovereignty. That the exercise of such an act of intermediate authority' 
might have the rfTect to encourage the setdement of the country by a population favoring tJ^ 
restriction, there can be no doubt. But the question does not touch the effect upon emigratioik 
to the Territory, but upon the admission of the State. If the people composing it at the time 
of application for admission become free from all restraints but those imposed by the constitvr* 
lion upon sovereign Statee, then this great principle can hardly be said to have been violated* 
whatever circumstances may have preceded this last condition. That they are thus free is 
maintained, and justly, by the committee, because this equality is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our ins'itutions. Those who believe that civil government is essential to the nev 
Territories, and that the right of Congress to establish it-^the duty rather — is ih<' result of 
necessity, whether arising from implication or otherwise, hold opinions which are free from 
this difficulty and danger, as Congress can exert its power no further than the necessity extends, 
and cannot reach the domestic relations of the people. In fact, if the view of the committee be 
the true one, it is not easy to prescribe boundaries to congressional legislatioi:. 

I have already said that the power to establish these temporary governments was not claimed 
by the committee as a means of securing public order ; nor, if it were so claimed, do I see 
wjiat efi*ect such a measure could have upon the power of admission, which does not come halo 
(^eration till the temporary organization is terminated, unless, indeed, tlie inadmissible jone to 
which I have alluded, of controlling the cnndition of the country. 

As to the exercise of political rights by any portion of the American people as a means of 
faiproving their capacity for self-government, and of fitting them for any change before them» 
it IS a priacipic of organization unknown to our institutions Governmr nts are not established 
^ f-s schools, where *'free men are to be trained," and *' fitted to become members of our great 
contederacy," And notliing but an entire misapprehension of the true functions of the general 
government could lead to this tundaniental error, as io the nature of its just operation. This 
whole subject has been made the victim of fa se analogies instead of the object of consiitutionat 
ipquirics j nor has the heresy been more prevalent in any branch of the controversy than iik 
ihe derivation of the power of government from the necessity of political instruction. Our Ter^ 
ritories are settled by our citizens, who all their lives have rnjoyed the privilege of self-gov- 
ernment. A man knows as much in a Teriit{>ry as in a State, and is ju$>t as capable of dis- 
charging his political duties. He does not pass the boundary to learn the lesson of a freemao» 
but he passes it in order, by a life of industry and enterprise, to improve his condition, and to 
grow with the growth of the country. 

I have said that the power of congressional government is claimed by the committee, not 
only as a means of enabhng the people to form and mould their institutions, but also as a means 
of establishing a State governrhent, preparatory to admission into the Union. I am here 9^ 
:Valt again, and it is as to the " necessary and proper" connection between the institution of a 
government and its avowed purpose, which is to justify the action of Congress— namely, the 
establishment of a State government. Assuming that the flower to establiKh States is among the 
granted powers which carry ** necessary and proper" incidents with them, is the machinery of 
Territorial governments an incident necessary to the exercise of this power by Congress? ^ 
30B5.ne the inquiry to this single purpose, leavuig out of view the necessity of civil organizatioa 
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fbr'the wants of society, because the latter is ignored by the committee, and the former consti- 
tutes the only ground on which they place this congressional right of interposiiion. 1 repeat,. 
is the nneans constitutionally adapted to the end ? The postulate is, that Congress may estab- 
lish Territorial governments, in order to enable the people to establish State governments. But 
how ? The only means known to our system is by the election of conventions. And how are 
these bodies to be elect»;d? Case#have occurred, though tl ey are the exceptions, which haTe 
been justified by the circumstances, in which the local authority has taken the initiative ia 
<:allinR conventions. But this is not a proceeding which the committee would sanction as an 
established one. The ** meanis" to which they refer is the action of Congress authorizingthe 
election and the convocation of a convention. And what, then, is left to the agency of a Tar- 
ritorial government in this change of political condition ? The power to petition Congress, or,, 
instead of that measure, the power to call upon the people to do so, either by vote or by direct 
application. And this interference, which is an assumed authority, exhausts the whole power 
of these Territorial legislatures. And we ar/2 now brought to this inquiry, ia this intermedifb- 
tion, ;COnfincd to this single object, such a necessary means as to justify the creation of a Ter- 
ritorial government with a jurisdiction extending over all the concerns of life? Why is any 
intermediation necessary ? why cannot Congress exercise the pOAver itself, if it possess it, ana 
receive the application of the people, and then provide for the election of a convention ? Or» 
why not make early and previous provision, by which the wishes of the people can at any 
time be ascertained, thus renderino;^ny other interference, either general or local, unnecessary? 
This principle was once adopted by the Congress of the confederation. It was in 1784, ia 
an ordinance, the predcdcesot of that of 1787. Wid in some r^pects it superior, for it avoided 
the contested points whifch have made the latter a subject of long and bitter controversy ; eueJi 
as the articles of compact and the want of power to regulate governments, &c. It authorized 
the people upon any Indian cession to establish temporary governments for themselves ; and 
it went still further, indicating the course for the Congress of the constitution to take, proper, 
not only in itself, but also, if all its authority over this subject is derived, as the committee mti- 
inates, frorti a power to enable the people of a Territory to establish a State government. That 
seems to have been the opinion in 1784 of the Congress of the confedeiation respecting the 
extent of its own authority. The ordii ance provided : 

<' That when any siicli State shall have acquired twenty thousand fre« inhabitants, on giving due proof 
thereof to Congress, tht:y tiball receive from them autliority, with appointments of time and place, to call a 
-convention of representatives to establish a permanent consiitution and government for themselves." 

If, then. Congress has the constitutional power to enable the people of a Territory to estab-* 
A'tsh. a State government, it can exert that power without intermediation, and no other agency 
is required for that purpose. Stdl less is it necessary, or constitutional — if other means are re* 
sorted to — that they should far exceed i.he necessity which can alone call them into being. If 
•Territorial goverrvments are required ooly as the means of enabling the people to apply to Con- 
vgrees to coll a convention, how happens tt that such governments are not confined to the object 
of their ir^stitution? Judge McLean lays it down as a principle — 

" That impli«jd powers can only be exercised in carrying into effect a specific power ; and this implieation 
is limited to s-uch measures as shall be appropriate to the object. This is an admitted and safe rule of con- 
struction. It ii* believed to be the only one which has been sanction^-d by statesmen and jurists. Powers 
'©xerciped beyond this are noi derived from the constitution, but must depend upon unlimited discretion, and 
■this is despotism'.*' 

This priFicjple, in effect, receives the sanction of the committee, who admit that the organic 
law, derivingifs validity iVom thci power to admit new States, must be exercised with reference 
only to that end, and ihat *' beyond that point the authority cannot extend." Then, sir, the 
f'onstiiutional power is to ffdmit new States. The necessary meanp, forming the implied power, 
is an authority to enable the people to establish a Stale governtneot ; or, in other words, to 
form a Stare, by providing for the calling of a convention. What, then, becomes of the prin», 
ciple of limitation laid ("own }jy Judge. McLean, and by the committee, that an implied power 
must bd exercised, so tar only ai? is neces.ar^ to carry into effedl a granted j)Ower? — a prin- 
ciple by which the comrnifiee exc^t from the jurisdiction of Congress the subject of slavery^ 
and which, if carried lo its legitimate conclusion, would except every power but the one whick 
touches the convocation of a convention. How, then, are all the issues of life and death, i^l 
the soc al and politicol relations, all the objects for which governments are instituted -phow are 
they brought wiihin the jurisdiction of a local legislature, instituted for a single constitutional 
purpose, and that purpose connected with the action- of the people in the formation of a new 
State? Is not this the "diffusive and ductile interpretation" of Mr. Madison? Does the 
power to almit new States create, in the words of Mr. Jefferson, a necessity, "invincible by 
any other means " than the complete organization of Territorial governments? I content myself 
with proposing these questions asked by two of the great expounders of constitutional IftW, 
avoidin!3: the pmbarrassment of answering them. 

Mr. President, the Senator to whom I first referred, as tracing the right to establish Terri- 
torial governments to the power to admit new States, calls the act of admission the erection of 
a new State. This is a grave error, and certainly much of the reasoning of the connmittee Jrjdi- 
cates their p3rticipation in it. The erection or formation of new States, and their admission 
into the Union, are separate and independent acts : the former belonging to the people, the latter 
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to Congress. Congress may rightfully pas* any laws, viecessary and proper — these are ihc 
words on the Tablet, for carrying into effect its granted power. What is the granted power 
touching new States? It is to a'lmit them, and by virtue of that high trust to makelegisiathre 
provision for all the measures which justly belong to that step in the career of self-go vera men t, 
fluch, perhaps, as ascertairiing the wishes of the inhabitants, the taking of a census, and other 
proceedingrs having a direct bearing upon the act of admission. Congress cannot precede its 
exercise, for an almost indefinite period of time, by a series of measures relating no^ to the act 
itself, but to the government and institutions of a country over which the national legislatioa 
lias no just control. Does not such a boundless latitude of ccnstruction, to quote the expres* 
«ive lariguBge of Mr. Jefferson, "swallow up all the delegated powers," and leave to Coogrese 
to substitute its own will, under the name ot discretion, for all the safeguards of the constitu- 
tion } I find myself no clear power even to pass laws for the assembling of convemiooAy but it 
iias often been aone, though not always ; and as its exercise calls for no interference with the 
Tights of the people, but is designed to atd them in their progress to State sovereignty, 1 am not 
disposed to censure the practice. 

In reviewing the history of our legislation over the Territories, it is obvious that the mould- 
ing of their own institutions by the people, whether with a view to knowledge or to acimissipn,, 
lias constituted neifhtr the motive for the action of Congress, nor the object it has sought to>' 
^attain. It is numbers, not political intelligence, which have regulated the entrance of States- ' 
into the Union. When the system was commenced each State hiad one vote in Congress; and 
^there would have been neither justice nor policy in perniitting these small communities, withv 
their sperae population, to take their places as cof^quals in the confederacy. They bad, there- 
fore, to occupy subordinate positions, till their numbers should enable them to share the duties- 
and expenses, as well as the rights of the Union. If this condition is considered a school for 
the acquisition of political knowledge, to "fit them to become members of our great . confed- 
eracy,!.' then there was much injustice done to some of the scholars, or they did great injustice^ 
to themselves, as is shown by their reppective periods of tuition ; for while the sohool ot Ohio,, 
under the name of a Territorial government, continued fourteen years, that of Tennessee occu- 
pied but six years, Louisiana seven years, and Iowa nine years ; and while Alabarna, the most 
precocious of the family, Underwent but two years' '* training," Michigan, it woulcl appear, the 
least gifted of the sisters, required thirty years in order to be prepared for the full rights of 
•** majority." ' I need not say, air, that all this analogical illustration is a mere effort of the 
imagination, and that the change wtis the result of numbers depending, for theiraugmentatiou^ 
•^pon the rapidity of emigration. And as to tho agency of the people in m.oulding their insti- 
Attttions, as the foundation of civil government, the idea is a pleasant one, but it will hardly 
bear a close scrutiny. From the first Territorial government in I7;.7 to the last in 1854, there 
lias not been one where the people have had the actual control of ihe'r institutions, so as to be 
able to " mould " them agreeably to their will. In all the- eiu-lier Territories, till within a few- 
years indeed, there was a period called the fijr^ft ^rade of governmetnt, wh^n the laws were 
.passed by the governor and judges, and during which ,the. pcopfe had iio more concern in th^- 
adminis'iration of their public affairs, executive, judicial, or legislative, than they h»d in tfai^se 
of China. When the free white rnale population,, above the age of tweilty^oBe years, resicheQ 
^hc number of five thousand, then a legislature was organized, Cpnsisjing of fi house of repre^ 
aentatives, elected by the people, and of a council appointed by the president from a list fur-^ 
juahed by the house. 

I need not pursue this investigation to show how limited was the participation which the- 
inhabitants had in the management of (heir political ihte-rests. After the cession of LoutSiaim. 
an act of Congress was passed giving authority to ii^e Picsident, (Mr.: JefferSok)tcr prescribe 
the manner in which all powers, ** civil, luilitary, and judicial,*.* shoulii be exercised. A poor 
school this for the people, but a good opportunity for. a oncrman. "moulding" qP. institutions. . 
"The power, however, could not have been in safer hands'.' I arrt well aware, sir, that these • 
liarsh examples of congressional interferr nee settle no questions of c<^n8titUlionai law. 1 refer to- 
the course of our legislative proceedings with relation lo. the Tejritoiies, to show that the reason 
given by the committee for the institution ol^ these governments will not fully bear out -the- 
^exercise of the authority in a single instance. Certainly a favorable change,.Torsometime. has 
been going on in our system of Territorial administration. The interference of the general gov — 
lemment has been relaxing, arid thf political condition of the people improving. And lam 
happy in being able to render a tribute of justice to the honorable Senator of lllmois, the chair- - 
man cf the Committee on the Territories, by saying, that he has lent his powerful influence to - 
these meliorations. The latest Ter/itorial'aots — those for' the government of XCansas and Ne- 
braska — introduced and most ably advocated by the Senator, are marked- by this feature* 
They are more liberal, more just I should* pay, than any organic laws that preceded thenu ■ 
They surrender the absolute veto of the governor, and the supervisory power of legislation by 
Congress. But even in these, and still more in other late acts — those for the government of ' 
Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, and Washington — thf re are provisions incompatible with the 
poWer of the people to form and mould their institutions at their own pleasure, and which make 
It tmdeniftble that some other foundation than this must be resorted to as a justification for con-- 
gressional action. In fact, it is diffiiiult to see why this principle, if the true one, does not carry 
'with it the entire right of government, uncontrolled by any external dictation ; as, without exr 
emtttion from imerfcrence, both in the Territory and elsewhere, the attainment of the very* 
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object alle^d to be the justiftcation for the establishment of a government may be defeated, and 
' their institutionfl preventeid from t>etng formed and moulded by the people. 

I propose to review, very briefly, the reAsMis whkh have recently bi^n ofiered in favor of the 
derivation of the power of governing the Territories from that clause of the constitution which 
rendered the new government ree^nsible for the engagements of the old. During the last 
autumn there wan quite a flourish of trumpets, either at the fancied discovery of this origin of 
^ongressioiMl authority, or at the powerful arguments by which it was vindicated. This laud- 
ation was behind the time ; for years ago this branch of the subject was fully considered and 
fairly exhausted. But the honorable Senator from Ghoi^, [Mr. Toombs,] in his able and in- 
' teresting remarks upon these Kansas difficulties, to which we all listened with so mu.ch interest 
and pleasure, a short time since, presented views of this question upon the interrogatory of the 
(Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hale,] which met, Hke everything which falls from him, 
the cnreful attention of the Senate. I think the Senator was led into error ; and as that error 
materially aflfects the positions he reached, I consider it important to examine it with a view to 
correct some of thecondueiotis. 

In the first place, it is evident to me, net less firom the subject-matter than from the words 
and the conteit, that the phrase, *< debts contracted and engagements entered into»** was never 
intended to touch the exercise of political power.' 

In the next place, the <* engagements "referred to in the constitution must be "valid," in 

- order to be obligatory by virtue of this clause. This selfnstyled compact never had any claim 
to validity — none whatever ; it was void from its initiation. 

1. Because the Congress of the. confederation never had, as Mr. Madison said, *' the least 
color of constitutional authority to establish Territorial governments,*' much less to make irre- 
pealable compacts to regulate their destiny in all time to come. From the first word to the very 
i€(8t of the articles of confMeration, there is net one which looks even to this power, or has the 
remotest reference to it. Let him who doubts this positioB examine the constitution of the con- 
■fisderatioR, and he will soon find his doubts removed. 

3. A compact is an agreement — ^nothing more, nothing lees ; '* a mutual appointment," as 
Johnson says, •* between two or more to do or to forbear something." 

- There waa ^dently m the minds of the framers of that ordinance an imfMression of their 
want of legislative power ; and they sought to supply this defect of authority by endeavoring 

' to convert what should have been an act of legislation into a compact or contract. Now, e con- 
tract must have two or more parties, each assenting to the instrument of agreement. But it is 
all idle te talk about the compacts in this^ ordinance' of 17B7. The articles so designated are 
destitute of the very first elements of reciprocal obligation. This arbitrary declaration is uni- 
lateral ; it never had more than one party. That party was the Congress of the old confed- 
eration ** overstepping its power," to borrow again the authority of Mr. Madison. Tke other 
party should have been the *' people and States " (these are the descriptive words) uf this new 
Territory, where there were then no Slates, and very few people. No assent was ever asked, 
none was ever given, either then or since, either expressly or by the most remote implication. 
Hwlthe fand l^en sold to the settlers upon condition that they should be considered as yielding 
their assent to this perpetual and unchangeable obligation, such an attempt to extort an unwill- 
ing obecHenee j and to b&rter great political rights and State equality for an unworthy consid- 
eration, though not defensible, might yet have been less reprehensible than, this open attack 

* upon the will of the people, the fundamental principle of the institutions of our country. But 
there was no resort to this expedient. The land was sold without condition, and the compact 
depends for its efficacy upon its own arbitrary authority. It must be recollected that, at the 
time this ordinance was passed, there were many thousands of people living in this Territory, 

' iettlers upon the Waba«h, in the Illinors country, in the Detroit country, at Qreen Bay, at 
Prairie du Cfaien, and elsewhere, little colonies scattered over this extensive region, mostly 
relics of French enterprise ; and they were all entitled by the treaty of peace to the privileges 
of Amencan citiEens. And still more it was declared in the deed of cession of Viiiginia ; and 

- as one of the conditions, that they should be ** protected in the enjoyment of their rights and 
privileges." A precious kind of protection that, which inaugurated a new government by a 
falsely-styled compact, perpetually binding this transferred population to the most solemn obli- 
gations, without their nssent, and even without their knowledge. These ancient inhabitants of 
the country constituted the tteunter party then actually existing; and this compact, by a kind 
of l^islative le«;erdemain, was made forever biuding upon them and their descendants. Why, 
sir, if thei^e had been but one man in that country, instead of the thousands who occupied it, he 
would not have been bound by a contract he knew nothing of, and to which his assent was 

- never asked. As to making a contract with unborn States and millions, by the simple act of a 
foreign body constituting itself one of the parties, aad acting for the other, and without demand- 
ing^ its assent,' now or hereafter, for all time to come, liad we not witnessed the zeal with which 
this utter contempt of all the principles of law and ethics is maintained and defended, we might 
well doubt whether a single man could be found te contend for such a monstrous usurpation. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Georgia, in discussing this branch of the subject, 
and in aHuding to the transfer of the Territocial governments from the confederatk>n to the 
Constitution, remarked that ** by that constitution Congress was bound by all the contracts of 
the old government. '> He then quotes the first act of Ck>ngrcss, extending the new power 
oveir the Territories, and nmking some neoessary changes in the proViaieiM of the ocdinance to 
1* 
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accommodate it to the changed state of things, and thin colitiniies: " The ordiuanee fmrports 
on its face td be a contract between the people ef Ytrgim?) the in^abi^aota of the North weat 
Territory, and t4>e govemmfent of the United StiiteB, perpetual and unchai^CeWe, except by 
consent of all partiee." The error to which I have already referred Jiee m the view here pre- 
sented, and It Id snfficientfy important to require correction, fir, lixe ordinance of Congre^ of 
Juhr 13, 1787, for the goyernwient of the Northwestern Territory, is no coropoet so f^r as re- 
spects that government, nor docs it purport to be one. There is a prevalent misapprehension 
upon this subject, and the sooner it is cleared up the better. That ordinance contains twelve 
clauses, or sections, providing for the establishment of a government, and eventually of addi- 
tional g:overnments over the extensive region north of the Ohio river. All the arrangements, 
including those for the appointntjent of officers, the dtfinition of their duties, the qualification f>( 
voters, and various other details necessary to this new political condition, are amply provided 
for. And all this is done in the ordinary form of legislatioB, claiming no pecHli«r sanctity, and 
repealable at any time by the existing law-making power. After making these airangements 
for tem^porary governments, the <m\y legitimate object of congressional legiaI(ition over a dis- 
tant people aeprived of representation, the ordinance proceeds with the oeplaration, that *< it 
is hereby ordained by the authority aforesaid, that the blowing articles shall br considered as 
articles of compact between the original States, and the people and States in the said Territory, 
and forever remein unalterable unless by common consent ;^ and then follow six sections pur- 
porting to be those far-famed articles of compact. 

1 . The first insures the freedom of religious worship. 

3. The second guaranties certain principlea of the EngKsh comrofon law, B\ieh as the trial by 
jury, and other well-^known features of that code, whi^ are ii^rafted into our system. In 
the progress of political improvement, should the northwestern State.) deem it important to in- 
troduce changes into their jurisprudence by attempting te meliorate sonie of these provisions^ 
they would find themselves deprived of the first attribute of sovereignty, and wo^ld be com- 
pelled to ask the consent Of Congress, if this doctrine of the perpetual obligation of the ordi- 
nance is the true one. 

'3.' The third section Tecoromends the enconregement of schools, Mid the preservotioaof good 
fahh towards the iiidian. 

4. The fourth declares that the Territory shall forever form part of the Union, and ireguktes 
its duties in relation to k. 

5. The fifth provides for the establishment of boundaries, and for theadmiseiott of these new 
States. 

6 The sixth prohibits the introduction of elavery. 

Thefee are the articles of compact,and all of them ; and it will be seen they have no relation, 
none at alt, to the establishment of Territorial governments. And it follows beyond contra- 
diction, that, so far as concerns those temporary organizations, this ordinance is no compact ; 
nor does it derive any vital force fVom that clause of the constitution which provides for the 
immunity of engagements, thus conferrivg a power of legislation which would othei?wi^e be 
destitute of any validity. 

The iBenator from Georgia will now perceive the misapprehension to whieh he has lent; his 
high authority. The six sections of the ordinance, called articles of compact, did not purport 
to be, as he supposes, " a contract between the people of Virginia, the inhabitants of the North- 
western Territory, and the government of the United States." They assume to be a contract 
**' between the original States, and the people and Slates in the said Territory j^.and so &ur from 
its ** having been -accepted by all three of the parties," it was never accepted by the original 
States, unless the passage of the law is called an act of acceptance ; ai)d as to the people and 
States of that new region, they were never asked for their consent, and of course never gave 
it. What ie meant in these declaratory dauses by the States, as contradi^inguished from the 
people, as i do not know, I shall not attempt to explain. The State of Virginia was nonparty 
to this contract, except in her capacity as one of the members of the confederacy, and there- 
fore could not accept it. In her dcsed of cession to the United States, she provi4ed that the 
expense of subduing the country should be refunded to her, and made arrangements for the 
reservation of land for her troops ; and deielaEed,as a condition of the.gcant, that the country 
should be divided into States, not less than one hundred nor more than one hundred and fitly 
miles square, providing, at the same time, for their admission into the Union. Congress en- 
larged i'the ST28 of the States, and reduced th« number to three, with poyer to increase that 
number to five ; and it thus became necessary to ask the absent of Virginia to this change in 
the political organization of the country. . Th^t assent was given; and this is all the participa- 
tion that Virginia had in the ordinance of Congress of 1787. She nevei; apted on the subject of 
the Territorial goveirmients, nor was she, as an independent State,'any parj^y to the exclusion of 
slavery- from that region. 

3 To pursue the investigation, I observe, in the third place, that this perpetual compaQt — 
oon6trtution,in fact — has been declared invalid by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

4. And, in the fourth place, admitting its yaliidUy «^d its operation as 4 coiistitutional ** en- 
gagement," confirming the action of Congress over the Northwestevn Territory, what becomes 
of the vast territorial regions since acquired by the United States, and. where there have been 
no ♦* cdiMpatits/* foUowed by " engafijemejttts," to carry jurisdi^t^oa with them ? l^hence. W,de- 
rived the po^er to govern, among others^ the Territories of Kansa» find Nebraska, and to 
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regulate their internal, affiirs, incluJin^ all the relations of life? I turn over this question to 
tUose'ii^ho advocate the extensire operacion of the word'^'cngagenenta*? in the consutiittiiin. 

5. And, in the last place, this inviolable oormpraet hoa been oooity violated by Congress, with- 
out the 8lii»^hte8t objection, and after a Aill report upon the subject to the Senate. 

Amon? the irrepealable clauses of that eooipact is one, which provide that there shall be 
not less than three, nor more than five, Statea in the Northwestern Territory ^ Congress, after 
providing for five States, now Ohio, Indiana, iilinois, Mrchi^n, and Wisconsin, made provis- 
ion for Another, at its pleasure, in the country north of Wisconsin and east of the Mississippi — 
forming nart of the territory over which the- ordinajice of 1787 extended. So much for the 
irrcpealaole compact. 

I now return to the three new sourciea of power^ the reward of recent investigations, and 
which are, as I have said : 

IS. Tjnt ri^ht and duty of guardianship. 

14. The tr«),n8mTS8ible power, by which the constitution of another country is substituted for 
that of the United States. 

' 15. What may be Called the paternal power, whicl^ places the geneml government in loco 
patentis. 

The first of these has been recently lirged hi the House of Representatives, and the latter in 
the Senate. I leave them both wHbout argument — epitaphs, I may say, for they will soon 
need them, as their tenure of life must be a brief one — contenting myself with suffering the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, [Mr. Haalak,} to whom we owe the discovery of the second, to state his pro- 
position in his own language. Illustrating it by the annexation of Louisiana, he said that 
** the United States, by a direct purchase, succeeded to all the rights and sovereignty possessed 
by the grantor, and hence became the actual, full, complete, and exclusive sovereign of the 
Territory." And afterwarde: ** It was a pare 6f the dominions of France ; she was its abso 
lute sovereign. Hence the government of the United States most have succeeded to the same 
unrestricted rights, and may hold, exercise, and enjoy tbem^ until she chooses to confer them 
upon another sovereignty.'* 

I am not going to employ my time, and that of the Senate, so badljr as to argue this point; 
to undertake to refute the proposition, that the Congress of the United States may seek its 
authority, not in our constitution,. but in that of a foreign government, and thus transfer to a 
republic the powers of an absolute monarchy. The error of the speaker is obviously in dedu- 
cing the power of Congress from the aUribute of sovereignty, as I trust a few remarks I pro- 
pose to make will show. For the third of these sources of power we are indebted to one of 
tjie most experienced and intelligent Senators who ev«r occupied h seat nmot^g ua. He a^id 
upon that occasion, "the Territories are the children <if the StaJ€s— ihey are tjunors, under 
twenty-one yeare of age, and it is the business of the Staits, ilirDugh their defegaitons la Con- 
gress, to take care of these minors until they are of a^e— until Lliey are ripe fttr Slate govern- 
irient — then to give them an equality with their fa'heri)/^ And, he iidded, wiUi characteristic 
emphasis, ** that is the law and the sense of the case.'' And thus the coiistitatioK is not to be 
merely mterpreted, but it is to be interpolated, and its Gupposed omissions are to be sappMed by 
useless analogies, drawn from youth and age, and applied with c^^juu) raaluieaa and cotifiJenca 
where there is no reason for application. Analogy is not Qi^ly utterly erroneous air a foii ndation ef 
the means of construction even, but here it is de^stituto of any pomt of sjmtlitude ; for the dtn 
ration of a Territorial government has no connexion willt ilie years of its organization, as that 
depends wholly on the amount of population ; a Territnry being enluleJ to admiaaion into tha 
Unidn ae soon as it possesses sixty thousand inhabitants, according to the original arrange^ 
men.t, even if that event occur within six months after the establish me at of iu temporary gov- 
ernment. 

No reflecting person, sir, who reads in the annaia of mankind the story of the never-halting 
tendency of every government to increase its power, can contemplate, without aome anxiety, 
the additional proof which we are contributing^ to the experience of tha world upon thid suIj- 
ject. Analogies derived from physical, are transferrtd to political \\Tt^ and become ihfi founda* 
non of some of the higheit operations of goverUFnent ; and bec^^use a parent may nile a child, 
therefore Congress may rule the Territories. Attributes of nationaf independent existence, 
like sovereignty, which carry with them coequal rights amons: the PtJ^ve^B of Th*j worlds bat 
which confer no authority upon any department of our government, unless written down in 
the cooatitution, are appealed to as grants of substantive power, to be exercieed at the will of 
Congress. There is no general grant of the right of legidalion in the constitution. Tts provh- 
ions on that subject are as cautious as they are wi^e and dear. " All legislative power h£RK(H 
aRANTEn," says our charter, ** shall be vested in n Congress f'* and then ftillows the enumera- 
tion of its powers, with the declaration that all power.^ not gf anted are reserved, &c. 

The word '* sovereign" is not to be found in the conatitution, and yet i% ta pressed intci hourly 
«od daily service in the investigation of our rektians wiih the Territories, on one aidi? to justify 
the exercise of unlimited congressional power, and on tha otker to prove that, as the I'errito- 
riesare not sovereign, the people living tnere have no pqtiticBl privileges. Strange deductions 
these, in a government of limited powers and of equal rights J And iho Cnnimittee on the 
Territories, in their report, speak of the "sovtirej^Diy of a Territory remaining in abeyance, 
Buepended in trust for the people till admitted,'* &<i,; and, if I understood correctly the honor- 
ftUto S«(ni£Mr from Mi«risBippi, [Mr. Bkdwm,] in his reomrka (lie other day, Im appwviBd and 
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adopted these poaitionfl; ahd perhaps I ehould do so too, if I Qomprehended them; but as I do 
not, my incredulity may be pardoned. It seems to me, that this transfer to our government of 
some of the technical niceties of the English common law, which gladdened the hearts of Coke 
and his school in the days of legal metaphysics, is to mistake equally our age and our country. 
The simple fact repels all these subtleties. That fact is, that no one claims sovereignty for the 
Territories; or, in other words, no one claitps that they are independent nations. That attri- 
bute, with respect to them, is not in abeyance ; it is not in existence,, any more than their mem- 
bership of the Union or any other power depending ultimately on admission. When admis- 
sion comes, it confers these powers and conditions ; until that time it is a mere act of fancy to 
suppose they are existing, and must be held by somebody, in trust for somebody else, lest they 
perish. They may never come into existence, for that depends on a state of things which may 
not happen ; such as the amount of the population, the wishes of the people, £c. All these 
nice and learned distinctions give no jurisdiction to Congress. If they did, they would make 
that body what the constitution has not made it, a kind of reservoir, holding all that is given, 
and all that can be taken. There is no such power in the book. You can find in the constitu- 
tion no recognition of sovereignty in Congress; nor, if there were, is any grant of power at- 
tached to that condition. That instrument grants authority to Congress to declare war. If 
that authority were not thus delegated, will any man venture to assert that Congress might as- 
sume it by virtue of the sovereignty of the nation ? 

In the people of the United States resides the sovereignty of this country ; and we may go to 
the elementary writers to ascertain what rights that high attribute gives to us among the Powers 
of the world ; but we must go to the constitution of the United States to ascertain what depart- 
ment of the government, if any, can exercire those rights; and if we do not find it written 
down there, the power belons^s to the States or to the people. And I have recently seen spec- 
ulations in some of the public journals which show that this constitutional fallacy has '* in- 
creased, is increasing, and ov^ht to be diminished." The following extract furnishes proof of 
its extent : 

" We cannot conceive how any doubt can arise as to the full, perfect, unKmhed, and soverei^ power of 
the federal goverument over the Territory of Kansas as the agent or trustee of the existing States." • • • 
" These States can only exercise their sovereign, administrative, and governmental rights through the instru- 
mentality of the Territorial governments." 

Fall jpcrfeclj unlimited sover^gn power ! Large words these, and large would be their ex- 
tent. They carry with them Wnmot provisoes, and every other tyrannical infliction it may 
please the calculntioii or the caprice of Congress to visit upon the people; and all this power 
oomes pot from thtconaiimtion, but "from the purchase of Louisiana, and the subsequent ex- 
linciion of the Indian titlea,-' inOiich gave us the territory " te dipose of and govern as we 
pleased for the conimon benefit of all the States." I suppose the constitution gives the right of 
foreign acQuieition^ and that it ia derived from the treaty -making power. When territory is 
acQuired^ it conies nnder the operation of the constitution, and Congress must go to ihat ex- 
ptcsseJ wilt of the America II people to ascertain its powers before it can exercise them. This 
ai^nntnior maintairxa that acquisition gives Congress the power of disposal and of government. 
It givejj 1 he tit le^ but the power to dispose of the ** property" is expressly given by theconsti* 
liUion; and had it not been bo siven, it could not have been exercised while the power of gov- 
ernment h an omiiied case, iinlc9=*, indeed, it is an incident to a granted one, and is not to be 
supplied b^ attribute?? end an alog^i (..>!. 

These views, Eir, previonftly" announced, as we have seen, by the Senator from Towa, [Mt. 
IIarlak^] and as eatabliphinj^' tlie right of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories, are 
Also announced in one of the most respectable and justly-esteemed journals in our country, 
though certainly with vo concurrence in that conclusion. But how it is to be avoided 1 know 
not, and r.annol conjeeturB. 

In the daya of the patciarcha of the Democratic faith — of the great teachers in the school of 
strict CO nBtrucn on — ^stith a derivation of the authority of the general government would have 
been denounced as a dan£;erous heresy. Jefferson, and Madison, and Taylor, and Mason, and 
their potitical coadjutonsi went to the constitution for the powers of Congress, and not to the 
code of Napoleon, nor to the cod^ of Powhatan, or Pontiac, or Tecumeeh. And these, and 
other preieoaioria ! have not time to examine, to enumerate even, and which hardly need refu- 
tation, Bbound in the delmtca and discussions which this subject, prolific in heresies, haseal.ed 
forth. I leave ihem, nnt in their strength, but in their weakness, and proceed to say that, if the 
power to regulate and sell land— for this is the grant, and all the grant — conveys full legislative 
authority over thi^a property, and over all persons living not only upon it, but in the same re- 
gion of country, making man the mere incident of property — never were words more unhap- 
pily chosen, and never waa a character for clearness and perspicuity, which has been heretofore 
universally accorded to the phraPfjology of the constitution, more unjustly acquired. The 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hale] has attempted, as others have attempted before 
him, to derive futl legtslativo power from the words "rules and regulations," because, being 
crmcted by legislative authority, they are, in effect, laws. I dm not going, sir, into the subtlety 
of this investigation. All 1 have to say is, that the very fact that the convention provided far 
lite adoption of rules and regulations respecting the public land is a strong presumption that 
thera was Homething differeat from the ordinary exercise of legislative power. When they 
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provided for legislation over the District of Columbia, and the reaervatibnff of the United States, 
they did not call it rules and regulations, but they called it by the proper term, legislation, con- 
veying, as it did, full jurisdiction over American citizens, and ail the concerns of life. The 
convention used the terms ** rules and regulations," because they did not grant general powers 
of legislation, but power to govern and regulate the property of the United States. The intel- 
)i<tenceof the convention would be but little esteemed, if, at the commencement of the constitu- 
tion, instead of the present provision, that <^all legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested," &c. , they had said tnat all the powers to make rules and regulations herein granted 
shall be vested, &c.; or if, instead of the enactment of the eighth article, that ** this constitution 
and the laws of the United States which shall be made," &c., '* shall be the supreme law of 
the land," it had been declared that this constitution, and the rules and regulations which shall 
be made, &c,, shall be the supreme rule and regulation of the land. 

I will merely add, Mr. President, that the word ** territories," inserted in the eighteenth clause ' 
of the eighth section of the first article of the constitution, which grants legislative power to Con- 
gress over the District of Columbia, and over the reservations or cessions for forts, &c., in the 
several States, would have conveyed all the rights of government, and would have placed Ae re- 
lations between these polideal communities and the national legislature beyond douot or dispute; 
and so would seven words, ^* Congress shall exercise legislation over the Territories," to adopt the 
phraseology of the clause just referred to and used by the convention, when it intended to grant 
the power of government in exceptional cases. But the constitution contains no such clause nor 
words, and their place is not to be supplied by forced constructions, founded upon no just principle 
of interpretation, and at war with the first elements of human freedom. As Judge McLean well 
remarks, "Such a power wem given in relation to the District of Columbia, and it was equally 
necessary in regard to other Territories ;" but it is not there, and no power but that of th« peo- 
ple can place it there. 

The cause of the failure of the convention to make provision in the constitution for the gov- 
ernment of Territories was well explained by the senator from Missouri [Mr. Geter] in hw • 
powerful and interestine discussion of this general subject. The ordinance of 1787, which pre- 
ceded the signing of the constitution, bad exhausted the territorial possessions then belonging 
to the United States. It provided for the political organization of the whole western territory, 
as it was called, being the country north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, making both 
temporary and permanent arrangements for its condition. And this accounts for the fact that 
tlie proposition of Mr. Madison, to make provision for a power of government, was negatived 
in the convention, evidently under the conviction that the whole subject had been disposed of 
by the ordinance of 1787 ; but the power of regulation and sale, making part of the proposi- 
tion, was accepted and adopted into the constitution, because the title yet remained in the United 
States. 

Much of the confusion which accompanies this subject has obviously arisen from confound- 
i/ig the word " territory," as used in the constitution, with the word "territories," as applied 
by law and by custom to political communities, as the term ** colonies" is applied in England ; 
and to such an extent has this gone, that we find the phrase often quoted as a constitutional 
provision, that Congress shall have power to regulate the Territories of the United States. 

Mr. Venable said in the House of Representatives : 

" Sir, the constitution provides for Territories as property, ajid 'authorizes Oongress to dispose of and make, 
all needful rules and regulations." 

And what is less excusable is the commission of the same error by Chancellor Kent> who, 
in his Commentaries on the Constitution, equally misquotes that instrument, making it read : 

"Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the Tcrrt- 
Uniei or other property of the United Slates." 

Had we retained the appellation " colonies" this confusion would have been avoi4ed, and 
this claim of political jurifidiciion never have arisen under the power to sell land, for then we 
should have had no double meaning attached to the same word. 

The political organization of the Territories is not provided for in the constitution any more 
than it was provided for in the old articles of confederation. With respect to the latter Mr. Madir 
son said that, in creating temporary governments over the Territories, Congress had acted with" 
out the least color qf constitutional authority. He justified the act by " the public interest, the 
necessity of the case, [which] imposed on them the task of overleaping their constitutional lim- 
its." And he added : " yet no blame has been whispered." 

And such js precisely the condition of the relation between Congress and the Territories un- 
der the constitution; and such, and no other, is the justification, excuse rather, as far as it goes, 
for congressional action — what Mr. Jefferson calls " an excess of authority, for which a repre- 
sentative is responsible, when," as he says, " he must throw himself upon his country for his 
excuse for doing the act." And such act must extend no further than to comply with the ne- 
cessity which calls it into being. I call the attention of the senator from New York to the 
language of Mr. Madison, which I have quoted. 

The following extract is from an able review of the subject by Judge McLean : 

" The true construction of the constitution is, that implied powers can only be exercised in carrying into 
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»<lW!t a BoaDlflediKMver, and this impUcatton is.limited to tueh measures aa stall be appropriate to the object. 
TSTis ahadmlUe^nd safe rule of constrUcUon. Il is believed to be the only one wlilcii has been sanctioned 
^uristeandsStes.?^^^^^ exercised beyond this are noi derived fr«^ «||»« ««°««i»«^?°' ^»^ "'^^^^^^ 

pen^d upon unlimitad discretion, and this is despotism. Nov there is no specific power >« ,f J« <^?^,J»>Sf^ 
Which auihoriaes the organisation of Territorial governiaents. Such a power was given in relation to the Dis- 
iSiof Coiu^bia,^ it was equally necessary fn regard to the other Territores. But if this power is implied 
from the specific power given to regulate the disposition of the public lands, it must, »|»<ler^« ^^^^^JJ^^^i^ 
liinited to means suitable to the end in view. If Congregs go beyond thu In the onranizatmn of a Terntonal 
KOverni^nt,they act without limitaUon, and may establish a monarchy. Admit that thW in«yr organize a 
tfovemraent which shall protect the land purchased, and provide.foc the administration of justice among the 
settlers it does by no means follow that they may establish slavery. This is a relation which mhst be created 
by the local 80vereigniy. It is a municipal regulation of limited extent, and necessarily of an equally limited 
origin. It is a domesUo relation over which the federal government can exerdse no control." 

Judge McLean lays down the proper boundary of congressional interpositi»n. It should be 
confined to the orgt^mizcUion qf gevernments, leaving untouched the domestic relations, whether 
of husband and wife, of parent and child, of master and servant, or of any other of the social 
canditioits ** over which the federal government can exercise no control.'' And this is in con- 
formity with the views of Mr. Madison, who said : 

" This power of governing the people without representation is In swpenslon of the great principle of self- 
government, and not to be extended fUrtfaer, nor continued longer, than ibt occasion might faiily require.'* 

The power, then, however derived, is confined to the establishment of Territories, and to the 
organization of their governments, leaving the inhabitants in possession of the rights of inter- 
na administration, to be exercised at their pleasure, subject only to the constitution of the 
United States. 

Beyond this establishment and organization there is no necessity for the action of Congress, 
as the people are fully competent to administer their own domestic affairs, cmd the power, being 
deriveu from necessity, stops where the necessity ceases. In a written constitution like ours, 
where we hav^ a perpetual standard, to which legislative powers may be applied, and by which 
their obligation may be tested, the authority of precedent is entiiled to far less weight, than 
where poliiical institutions depend upon tradition for their organizition. There is no doubt but 
that the constitutional government eiarly placed itself, with respect to the Territories, in the re- 
lation previously occupied by its confederated predecessor, and went on with the same legisla- 
tive and executive work \ but, so far as we know, this process provoked no invesii;^aiion.. 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that, for many years after the adoption of the con- 
stitution, the constitutional principles involved in this exercise of power Vere made the subject 
of examination. The cotemporaneoas debates reflect no light upon this subject. It seems to 
have been conceded, or silently acquiesced in, without direct concession, that Congress should 
proceed and fulfil the functions, which had been discharged by the legislature of the confedera- 
tion ; and it was not till 1820, upon the approach of the Missouri controversy, that this ques- 
tion underwent a searching investigation. Certainly, the sub sUentio assumption of jurisdiction 
IS but a sandy foundation for the exercise of power under the constitution as vigilantly guarded 
as ours. It wants something far more solid than that to justify the superstructure of authority 
which we have seen erected upon it. In this uncertainty we are left without the means of judg- 
ing what different clauses of the constitution were relied upon by different members of the legis- 
lature, each in support of his own opinion, whether the land-disposing power, the l^tate-ad- 
mitting power, the treaty-making pow^r, or any other power, through the long; catalogue 
of enumerated grants, including the action from necessity, as the grant which conferred 
this jurisdiction upon the national legislature. Opinions then may have been as various 
asth^ are now. Surely the assumption of the right of legislation under these circum- 
stances carries with it no such weight of opinion as would give any authority to the inter- 
pretation ofa doubtful constitutional principle. The fact is, that thirty years of legislation are 
lost, so far as regards the effect of precedent ; and till the Missouri compromise there was no 
8ueh contest of mind as, when continued, is sure to separate truth from error, and to establish 
the ascendency of the just principles of the constitution. 

So far as respects my own personal views, I beg leave to say that my opinion of the want of 
constitutional power in Congress to exercise political jurisdiction over the Territories has been 
long entertained and expressed. In the Washington Globe of March 31, 1833, may be found 
a review of the decision of the Supreme Court upon the Cherokee question, in Greorgia, which 
was written by me, and read to and approved by Qen6ral Jackson, and by my colleagues of 
l^e cabinet, and in which I said : 

•'The powcf t'l jlis|t 'seof and make needful rules and regulations renpecting the property of the United 
Btsiesj anil ific ti tw '^r to exercise general jurisdiction over persons upon it, are essentially different and inde- 
IHfldeiit. Tile ibniH-r is general, and is given in the clause referred to. The latteris special, and is givten in 
Apotbrrcliunti, and [-aafined to the federal district, and to places purchased by consent of the l^slatureOf 
ihe Smte In wiiich tha same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dojk-yards, and other 

The principEe of the establishment of local governments by a metropolitan authority, and the 
admini&traLion of euch governments by those over whom they operate, is familiar to every 
American. It forms a memorable chapter in our colonial history, its violation by the British 
Parliament having constituted the great political oppression, which led to the war of independ- 
ence. It was announced in the declaration of the Continental Congress of 1774, in these 
woirdflt The English colonists ** are entitled to a free and exclusive power of legislatioii in 
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their several provincial Icgislatiires, where their rights of repreMntation can aloiM be preserved » 
in all cases or taxation ana internal polity,^' &c. • - 

From the preceding considerations it follows that, when Congress establishes a Territory 
and organizes its government, it has exhausted its power, and the people of such Territory have 
the right to adjust every question of their "internal polity,'* to use words rendered dear by 
the patriarchs of the Revolution, in the mode most acceptable to themselves, subject only to the 
constitution. 

In these days of political metaphysics it has be^n objected to this view of the relations sub- 
sisting between the general government and its Territories, that there is not a fixed tangible 
boundary between the power of the superior authority and that of the dependent one ; that in 
the organization of these temporary governments Congress have assumed many powers incoih- 
patible with Territorial self-government ; and those thus objectixi^ would, therefore, test the ex- 
istence of a principle of human freedom by its liability to abuse. No doubt but these organic 
acts have gone too far in interfering with the rights of people deprived of representation in the 
body assuming to govern them. Those legislators who find in the constitution a direct grant 
of unlimited power, have only their own discretion to c*^rt«u't in its exercise ; but those who de- 
duce such an authority from the necessity of the action of Congress to preserve social order, or 
to carry into effect any granted power, are bound not to exceed the limits prescribed by their 
own principle, but to lec^ve to the peopl^ the enjoyment of all rights compatible with. this ckity of 
organization. Certainly there may be honest differences of opinion as to the necessary extent of 
these paramount regulations, providing the rules of administration, touching the appomtmeht of 
officers, the qualifications of voters, and various other points relating to the institution of a 
government. For myself 1 believe that the-iederal legislature has gone too much into detail in 
this exercise of a power which, as Mr. Madison said, is in suspension of human freedom, 
and^that the management of all their oonceitis, after setting the government in operation, should 
be left to the people themselves. But, after making allowance for these different views, when 
we come to the internal affairs of a remote Territorial people— *to those sacred i domestic rela- 
tions, which no foreign authority can touch without an act of unmitigated despotism — we reach 
a practical boundary which no Congress of Washington or of Westminster should overstep. 
Tnere is no necessity to justify such interference, and therefore no rightful power to assume 
it. Our revolutionary fathers were too clear-headed to lose themselves in the mazes of such 
subtile logic, and admitted the principle of organization, even with the doubts which might 
sometimes arise in its practical application. 

The people of the Territories do not derive this attribute of ecslf-govcrnment — the pow*r of 
internal legislation —as a boon from Congress. All ihvy derive from that V^ody is the oppor- 
tunity of exercising it j and even this they may rightfully aasuma by their own Bct| wheneTer 
the national legislature refuses, or unreasonably delays, me^auiea of orgBnizMion ; as in the ca;ea 
of California, where the people were ilriven, m the maintenanci? of socinl orfer, to those first 
principles of self-defence, which belong not less to communiiioa thtin to indivrduais, and which 
neither predicates nor copulas, nor all the apparatus of verbal lojjic, can wrest from them. I do 
not speak of a revolution. That is the ultimate resort far oppi^aion, I speak of rights and 
necessary acta within the proper allegiance of a colonial com muiiity to a paniinount authority* 

The just foundation of local legislation is laid down in the Declaration Of Independence, 
wherein it is said : ** Legislative powers, incapable of arimhibdon^ Lave returned to the people 
at large for their exercise." Returned to the fountain wJience they iasued— to the people to 
whom they belong — not to kin^. Congress, nor Parliament. 

It will be observed that in this analysis I hsve examined thequc^iion as a general one, whh- 
in the constitution, of the legislative power of the people of the Terjitfiries under ncta of orgao- 
ization, where no specific objects are enuuicrsilEd over which le^iablion may extend. The 
Kansas-N'ebraska acts, however, render a decision of the general qucation unnecessary, for 
ihey contain an express grant — recognition raihcr^of the right of th^ people of these Territo- 
ries to regulate the condition of slavery for ihemaelveai imlesif prohibited by the conatitutjon (»f 
the United States. . Is there such a prohibition ? 1 believe ih^re ia not ; and I subntitted my 
views upon the subject in this body at some length on the passcvge of theae acta. I will not ^o 
over the question again at this time, for 1 feel that 1 nin already ircapassing too much on the in- 
dulgence of the Senate. 

But I will add, sir,. that, the honorable senator from Mississippi [Mr. Bhown) mistakes the 
position of the two distinguished gentlemen, to whom he alluded in liia remarka the other day, 
if, as I understood him, he supposes that in their opmEon ih<j people of a Territory ought noi 
to have the right to regulate the question of slavery for thcmselvea. These gentlemen are the 
President of the United States, and the chairman of the Committee on Territories, the member 
from Illinois, [Mr. Douglas.] I am gratified in being ablo to fi&sLire the senator from Missie- 
sippithat they have both announced their ndlieaion to this Aratriam principle of self-gOTorn- 
ment. The former calls it •* the true principle of leaving each State and Tetntory lo regulate 
its own laws of labor according to its own sense of right enJ c^cpcdiency*" The latter, when 
the Elansas and Nebraska acts were under diacusaion, took the appoi-ttiiilty of referring to and 
'reafiirmingthe sentiments on this subject which ho had ovowei and aiipported while the bill!) 
for the establishment of governments in Utah and New Mexico wero un^er considernljoii. 
When a proposition was pending at that tiracj prohibiting the local JegisTaturea from legislating 
on the subject of slavery, he observed : 
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" I wish to say one word before Ihig part of the bill is voted vpoo. I must confess that I rather regretted 
that a clause had been intr9duced into this bill providing that the Territorial governments should not legislate 
in respect to African slavery. The position that I have ever taken has been diat this and ail other questions 
relating to ihe domestic affairs and domestic policy of the Territories onglK to be letl to the decision of the peo- 
ple themselves, and that we ought to be content with whatever way they may decide the question, because 
they have a much deeper interest in these matters than we have, and know much better what institutions 
suit them than we who have never been there can decide for them." 

And again : 

« I do not see how those of us who have taken the position which we have taken, (that of non-interfer- 
ence,) and have argued in favor of the right of the people to leginlate for themselves on this question, can 
snpport such a provision without abandoning all the areuments which we urged in the presidential cam- 
paign, and the principles set forth by the benator from Michigan in that letter which is known as the Nichol- 
Bon letter. We are required to abandon our platform. We are required to abandon those principles And to 
rtultify ourselves, and to adopt the opposite doctrine, and for what ? In order to say that the people m Ihc 
Territories shall not have such instituuons as they shaU deem adapted to their condition and their wanu." 

And yet again : 

« But I do say, that if left to myself to cairy out my own opinion, I would leave the whole suliject to ihc 
people of the Territories themselves, and allow them to inuoduce or abolish slavery as they may prefer. I be- 
lieve that is the principle on which our institutions rest." / 

Mr. FOOT. The usoal hour for adjournment having arriyed, if the senator from Michigan 
will yield the floor I will move an adjournment. 
Mr. CASS. I yield to the Senator's aogg^stion. 

TuBSDAT, May 13, 1856. 
This morning the further consideration of the subject was resugied at the usual hour, and 
the honorable senator from Michigan thus concluded : * 

Mr. President, yesterday I submitted to the Senate a view and review of the constitutional 
principles which reguIatG the relations between the United States and their Territories, and of 
the course of legislation with regard to those dependencies ; and to-day I propose to submit 
some remarks upon the state of things in Kansas, and upon the measures which Congress is 
called upon to aaopt. 

Mr. President, 1 am not going into a detailed examination of the occurrences in that Terri- 
tory which render our interposition necessary, especially after the investigation which they ♦ 
have undergone, and which we have read in leports and. listened to in debates. I shall deal 
only in general facts, with a view to general conclusions. 

In the first place, sir, allow me to obseive, that whatever unjustifiable proceedings have 
takei) place in Kansas — and there have been too many of them — they have not shaken, in the 
slightest degree, my conviction of the right of man to govern himself, nor my confidence in the 
salutary operation of that true principle of human authority. I have read and heard sneering 
remarks upon the so-called failure of the experiment of popular sovereignty, preposterously 
called an experiment, after our experience of generations — remarks made, [ have no doubt, by 
those who desire a failure. Even were it so, it would not touch the question, unless we are 
jjrepared to test the truth of a great principle by its accidental abuse. The political organiza- 
tion of our country is the history., as well as the exemplification of popular sovereignty for a 
]6ng eeriea of years* Glorious has been ili work, and more glorious will it be hereafter ; and 
yet there ia scarcely a Stale in the Union in wtiich, at some period of its existence, commotions 
have not broken out^ and the kws been resisted, and sometimes the most alarming consequences 
threaTened, But Lheae have all h&ppily parsed away ; and while leaving their memory a warn- 
iiig, leaving it abo a proof that free insdtuttoiiH carry with them this power of aelf-conservation 
ar\6. the meana of safety. And in nil this itmc, and during many a day of trial and danger, not 
one human life has bfeen siacrificed to avenge the law, or to restore its supremacy ! What other 
country can pay as much ainc^ lh{> fijst inatitution of governments after the dispersion of the 
det^ceiidunE^ of Adam upon the plaifrs cf Shinaii? I am satisfied, from some examination, that 
there was a greater wnato of hsiman titc and treasure in the riots of London, in 1780, than there 
has l>een in ihis countrjr in qU the acis of rssi^tance to the public authority which are found in 
our hifitory, colonial or independent. Does the experience of the world show that man is fitter 
to govern othera than himself, and that posver is safer with the few than with the many? Let 
hfj*tory answer this qucaiionjand answer abo the indignant interrogatory of Mr. Jefferson, 
•' Have we found angds in the form of men lo govern us ?" 

There were peculiar circumstances attending the institution of government in Eiansas to 
whichi and nc>t to the principles that regulated it, are the lamentable proceedings to be traced. 
. Tho^e principles were wise and juai, and nota voice has been raised in their condemnation 
among the people over whom ihty were to operate. From the 4th of July, 1776, to this day, 
they have been the American guides of political organization ; but at this time they were ap- 
plied to a coun try beset with exitrnal, rather than iniernal, difficulties and dangers. These aro^e 
out of the queation of slavery, which seems destined by its opponents to be an eternal subject 
ofagiution — a subject which, though never sleeping, becomes quadrennially more violent as 
the pr^idential lerm approaches its rencwaT* This is its recurring season^ and time and (ex- 
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pcrience teach us no lesson of wisdom or forebearance. My sentiments on the general subject 
•f this slaverv excitement arc already before the country, and events as they pass hy serve 
•bttt to. strength^ ray convietions. I listened wiih deep interest the other dny to ihe mast*;rly 
effbri of the senator from Alabama, [ VIr. Clay,] who, while doms: justice to his constituents, . 
did honor to himself and to the Senate. Though I disretited ■ from some of his remarks and 
QOncIusions, yet in the ireneral scope of his observations there was great force and justice — con- 
siderations of the gravest character, appealing to every true-hearted Ameiican. White I listen- 
ed to the oompiaints he spread before us in behalf of the South against the North, 1 wished I 
CQuid deny their justice) but felt that 1 could not ; and as he proce^ed with his recapitulation, . 
I felt also that this eternal warfare agairist one half of the Union had become M disgusting 
by its repetition as it wa^ unjust in itself and dangerous in its consoquences. I begin 
to have as iiitle charity for many of those engaged in this crusade as sympathy with the 
movement itself. The ^uth intermeddies not with the social institutions of the North ; let the 
^orth exhibit the same sp.ritof toleration, and we ^hall be the strongest and the most con- 
tented, as we are the freest, nation on the face of the globe. We have been told here, time and >■ 
-again, reoentfy and formerly, that there is no design to interfere with slavery m any of the 
Biates of the Union. The power is disavowed aa well as the purpose ; but the disavowal ia 
contradicted by events thai are hourly passing before our eyes. He who believes in a higher 
law, of whose extent and obiigations he is the judge, and which justifies him in disobeying a 
human law, ie prepared to follow the fantasies of the wildest imagination. What is the con- 
stitution to him who has a constitution of his own, overruling and overildin?tbe laws of his- 
country? Wny, sir, in the House of Kepresentaiives during the present sfssion of Congress, 
a member from New York maintained that ** slavery in the Unifed States is unconstitutional, 
and therefore unlawful " " The constitution, both in spirit and express terms, repudiates 
slavery, and bars its existenice." 

And even now wc are just told, by a resolution of the "American Anti-Slavery Society,'* ■ 
** that the right to enslave a human being, on any pretence wha-ever, is not a debatable ques- 
tion, any more than is the nght t3 commit adultery, burgla-y, highway roubery, or piracy." 
* Anl we are toM, in another reso ut«on, *' that they ar ? struggling to drive slavery out of the 
land." Ji requires a good deal of moral courage, in the facie ef such dec'arations, to contend 
that no one entertains a dtsign to interfere with slavery in ♦he States. No man of ordinary 
sagacity can doubt the tendency of the doctrines which are disseminated in high placed and in. 
low places upon this whole su^ject^and that are addressed to passions more easily excited than 
(allayed. Among other dangerous s^gns, a spirit of fanaticism is evnked, before which the 
guarantees of the constitution may be prostrated, as* easily as the marks on the sand are obli'er- 
ated by the incoming tide ^f the ocean. It is already doing its work, aid this is the most- 
alarming symptom in this terrible national malady. It is fo^^tered and enrouraged by men pio^ 
fessedly servants of the Most High, and ministering at His altar. It prostrates the judgment 
and almost paralyzes the conscience, and prepares the excited mind for srrrtnge delusions and 
dangerous df;eds. The scene which lac«ly passed at New Haven, wr.en God 'a day and GodZs- 
liouse were/Jesecrated by appeals to fierce passions to stin ulaie men to action, ioatead of being 
devoted to their true nurpose of guicting and restraining them, was a spectac e to be contem- 
plated with regret, with indignation indeed, and alarm. The temple at Jeiusja ern was defiled 
i)y the raon^y-changers, who converted it into a bank of that day, and made it a scene of abomi- 
nations. Our Saviour drove them out, saying, ** It is written, my house shall be called tha 
house of prayer, but ye have made it a den ojf thieves." The house of prayer is now made an 
armory for the collection of weapons to aim Americana against their countrymen : and clergy 
men are not indeed money-chanirers, but gatherers and distributers of cainil, not of Christian 
weapons, to fijght the battles of the flesh, and not the b^ties of tne faith, forg'^tting that ** alh' 
they that take the sword shall perish by the sword ;" and that they are warned by the apostle 
of the Gentiles that *' the weapons of tneir warfare are not carnal," &c. 

Mr. President, to j5reach the gospel of Jesus in work enough for any human heart and intel- 
lect. He who devotes himself to this duty and then goes after strange gods, enteiing the field 
of politics and mingling in its strif.t and bitterness, does more injury to the cause of true re- • 
ligion within the sphere of his labors, than the writings of Voltaire and Hume, and all the 
other i»;fidel authors who ever sought, by their sneers and malign influence, to destroy human . 
cenfidertce in the most precious gif. of God to man. And it is a consolatory proof of the -rearity 
of revealed rel gion, that it is equally tiiumphant over the assaults of its open ienemies and tbe- 
indiscretion, or somerhing worse, of its prifeijsed friends. 

I have already remarked that the intention to interfere with slavery in the States is disavow- 
ed, and therefore the more immediate theatre of these labors of srife is the Terri ories, over 
^ 'whiCh'thcre it^ no constitutional grant of power in relation to this subject; and if ihcre were, there 
would be no justice in its eiercise, because it is a question w^iich the peop'e are competent to 
determine for themselves, and which cannot be determined for them by a foreign body,, where 
they have no representation, without violating/ a great principle of seif-government, the very 
foundation of our iuRtitutiona, in defence of which our fathers engaged in a>con test- with the 
mifi:htiest nation on the face of the globe. I have no patience with Americans ^hb thus con- 
detnn the patriots of the Revolution, casting dirt o/i their fathers, as the eastern phrase is, and 
seek to exercise a powter over another whwh they would suffer no man to exercise over them — 
selves. Upon the vei^ first attempt they would indignantly resist at home, the interference*. 
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• 
they so loudly call for elsewhere. Their <ion8ciences, which now dictate violent action, where 
eelf is not con* eipieU, would soon learn their true duties when their own ri^lils were in question. 
And the zeal, vioUnce, indeed, with which this claim to govern other:), without their own con- 
Bent or co-operation, is asserted end prosecuted in the very face of our whole history, is a 
moral phenomenon, betokening; some strange hallucination. 

And it is a part of the prevailing system of aggression to excite and nourish prejudices 
againt^t the South by making slavery the perpetual theme of denunciation, and too often of 
misrepresentation, as thou^^h, if it were all its enemies say of it, the present generation, of 
whose social system it makes an essential part, were responsible for iu introduction, or could 
terminate its existence. It came to them by inheritance, not by iheir own co-operation ; and 
when or how it is to cease in known oaly to Him who holds nations, not less than individuals, 
in the hollow of His hand, for it is beyond the sagacity of ^man to discover. The emancipa- 
tion of nearly four millions of human beings of a diif«srent caste and color and condition, livmg: 
in a state of servitude, among a superior race — superior in numbers, in power, in intellect--i8 a 
fearful question, which no right-minded man can contemplate without the deepest solicitude. 
I am not presumptuous enough to say how it could be done. But of this I am certain, that it 
is a matter which should be left to those whom it vita'ly interests, and who alone can decide it. 
If it were in my pow^r to set free, tormorrow, every slave in the United States, I would not do 
it. I think the act would be followed by fearful cxinvulsions, the apprehension of which 
should cause the wisest to pause and the firnr.est to tremble. The result of the experiment 
which England made in the Antilles, has not been such as to encourage other countries to fol- 
"low the exa&iple. The standard Eogli^" historian, Allison, ink new volume of his great 
work, which has just issued from the press, tells the story in melancholy terms. He says: 

" The effect of the emancipation of the negroes has been to ruin onr own planters, stop the civilization of 

• our own negroes, and double tbe slave trade in extent, and quadruple it in its horrors.'* 

He repeats : 

" Disastroirs as the results of the change have been to British interests, both at home and in the W^t In- 
' dies, they are as nothing to ^hose which have ensued to the negroes themselves." 

To emancipate a comparatively small number of slaves in a West Indian island, which may 
be covered by the troops and surrounded by the fleets of the mother country, is one thmg. To 

• do the eahie deed of li^>eration in a far-spreading region, measured not by milet*, but almostby 
great circles of the globe, and destitute of a military *brce to restrain the revengeful promptings 
or the dangerous suggestions of S'tddeiily-acquired freedom, is another and quite a different 
thing. ' Beli«^.ving that slavery is a misfortune to any country, I hope that it will come to an end 
in ours ; but it must be in GoU's good ume, and in some far away day, when master-and slave 

' are prepared for it. 

In the prosecution of this warfare against the character, the tranquillity, and the rights of the 
South, the press, not less than the pulpit, has been made an active coadjutor, and the world 
has been inundated with log-cabin booHs, and other productions of equal fairness aVi-l vatue,and 

>' about as worthy of credit as the travels c»f the lenowr.ed Gulliver, too often drawing their f.icts 
from the imagination, and their conclusions from the dictates of a wild or false heart, or of a 
disordered head. Sir, I am no defender of the South. It needs not my aid. It has powerfal 
advocates here and pl?<ewhere, able to assert its cause ; and the latest among thf m, who has 
volunteere'J ir. this cornmendab'e work — the member from Louisiana, [Mr. BENJAMiNj—in 
his addres.^tothe Senate a few days ago, made an appeal to American justice and patriotism 
which I have never heard surpassed in vi:or of intellect, or in true eloquence. The undivided 
attention of this high body was a just tribute to the effort of the gifted speaker. Asa man lov- 
ing my country, and jet^lous of her name and ftmie among the nations of the earth, 1 feel indig- 
nant at these atrocious calumnies upcnalarge portion of my Cf-untrymen, and I have no dis- 
position to conceal nor to repress that feeling. I know something of the condition of the slaves ; 
and I believe, as I have before said in this place, that they are treated with all the humanity which 
can reasonably be cxpectpd in their situation — with a humanity honorable to the proprietors as a 
class, and, ^to say the leiat of it, quite as well as they would be in the northern Stales, hnd this kind 

^ of servitude survived (ill this day, and far better than by many, who.se philanthropy is shown bjr 
therailingand reprnachftfl words they utter, and not by the relief they contribute to human misery. 
I know something also of the condition of the poverty-s'rirken population of Europe, of a 
large portion ofnhe ir>habifant8 who lie down in sorrow and get up in care, and who pass iheir 
lives m want, and many of them in a state of destitunon u»e«ly unknown in this country. And 
I have seen more misery in theproudest capitals of Europe than I ever saw in our own favored 
land, among white or black, bond or free. The condition of slavery h 'S existua since the ear-* 
liestages of the world, and regretted as it is, and raui?t be, by the moraHst, it iw a great practi- 
cal question, which every established community must arrange for itself. The Revoiutioa 
found it in most of the States, and there it was at the adoption of the constitution, and in many 
it yet remains, making part *f the rights and guarantees of the confederation. To touch it by 
the general government would be to shake to its corner-stone our whole political edifice. And 
disavowed as that purpose is by many of those who t»re epgaged in this warfare, and who 
tak»^ counsel from discretion, seeing the full time has not yet come, it should be obvioua to the 
most superiicial observer that the inevitable tendency of this state of quasi hostilities is to 
weaken the fealiy^ and attachment to the Union ; to create a morbid excitement, by which the 
mind and the heart are intently fixed upon one object, the a'oolition of slavery to the exclusion 
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of many a true work of chttrity, and to tlie extinction of many a kindly and patriotic sentiment, 
and a BO to ilie imtmnent hcfz^rd of following the institution, with hostile views, wherever it ex- 
ists, as regardless of the rights of others afe of the constitutional securities which protect it. 
It would almost appear as though the whole stock of philanthropy — of talking philanthropy i 
joaean — in portions of the country were Exhausted upon the black man, and thutthe men of our 
own race were out of the circle of human sympathy. All this would be but rt gretable were it 
not rendered serious by its danger. Its effect is but too palpable in the heart-iurnings it has 
created on each side of the line of separation. This condition of the public mind excites my ap- 
orehension, and ought to awaken the attention and arouse the exertion of every true patriot 
«3efore the evil day is upon us, and the deed of disunion shili be done. 

IVhen the Kansas act was passed it was hoped that the great principle of self-government 
^ambodied in it would lead to the tranquil adjustment of much of this controversy. It wa? 
looked upon as the oliv6 branch, announcing the recession of the waters of bitterness. And 
such would it have proved had the people of the Territory been left to regulate this subject for 
themselves. The times indeed were not as propitious as tliey would have been had a better 
spirit prevailed at lUe Noith. The fugitive slave law had been opposed, and its operation vilified 
and obstructed. Laws had been paeised incompatible with the provisions of the fpderal constitu- 
tion^and confessedly from hostility to the South, and other acts were done, and sentiments avowed, 
of tke mai-t unfricnUly character, which are too fresh in ger.eral recollection to require recapitula- 
tion, And under these cirpumstapces commenced the settlement and the govern rpent of Kansas. 
I hav^said that I had no purpose minutely to recall the unto)vard. events y^hich accompa- 
nied the progress of this movement. I have read with care the narrative compiled by the sen- 
ator from Ilimois in his report, and while it is marked with signal ability, it seems to me to be 
oiarke^ also with a commendable regard to the truth. 1 have rarely read a more powerful State 
p«pert and in my opinion it entitles its distinguished author to the thanks of the country. 

it is easy to trace the disturbances in Kansas to their true source-^-to eittertml interference.. 
That portion of the Union connected with slavery, and where >ti8 not merely a question of ser- * 
vitude, but also of safety, were in much and just excitement at the unconfititutionat assaults 
upon this element of their social system. And this moment was chosen by the partisans of ab- 
- olition in the northern States to organize emigrating parties, supplying ihem with assistance 
'described by a learned professor at Nev Haven "as moral encouragement and material aid m 
money or arms." And these new implements, not of agriculture, but of death, were designed 
for hum&n bodies, instead of a virgin soil ; and, as the same literary gentleman said, while de- 
fending this c/ian«o6/e contribution, they ** we»e to be wielded by strong hands and directed by 
-courageous minds." And "this material aid'' was commended to the precaution oftheenai- 
^tants, who were advised to hasten on to the promi$ed lar>d, not for their own sakes, looking 
forward to the reward of industry and enterprise in a new country, but as soldiers, t6 fi^ht a 
political battle, with such weapons, whether of law or of iron, as circumstances might render 
expedient. It is not eurpiising that the approach of these new adventurers, avowing designs pe» 
cttliarly obnoxious to the neighboring State of Missouri, should excite alarm, and lead the 
people to combine in order to r^ist combinations. 

I am accounting for this state of things, not justifying it — and the solution is found in the 
ordinary principles of human nature. Confedetations, to bring about great public purposes by 
those who seek them, are sure to be met and resisted by antagonisti:: unions. 1 think there was 
no justification tor the interference of persons in the northern States who did not intend to 
emigrate to Kansas, with a view to control the political course of the emigraints, iand to pledge 
them to a particular line of pohcy, stimulating their feelings while supplying the means; and it 
18 my deliberate opinion, that thosi who plaiined and promoted this scheme are morally re- 
sponsible for many of its deplorable consequences At the same time, 1 think that the emi- 
. grant who went to Kansas to brcxtmB o. bona fide settler, was in the exercise of his constitutional 
tight, when he prociairaed his purpose by lawful means to oppose the introduction of slavery, 
and when he followed that purpose to its consummation at the polls. Bat I cannot say the 
seme of the irruption of citizens from Missouri, sonie armed and some unarmed, who entered 
KJaifisas, with no deeign to become resKleiUs, Uit to tiwitrol the political power of the Territory 
with a view to pofiiical action. I believe ihe extent of this unfortunate movement hao been 
overrated; but, af.er making all reasonable deductions fer exaggeration, enough yet remains to 
-excite ngret, and to call for condemnation. Tiie sanctity of elections is the very palladium of 
our liberty. The places where they are held should be holy ground, where neither fraud nor 
violence should be permitted to enter. And, aboVe all, they should not be entered by armed 
patties, with a view to subject this lit ing element of freedom to lawless violence — thus bringingdift- 
honor upon our institutions, and weakening respect for the laws, and impairing their obligations. 
Icanno't be restrained by any considerations from this expression of ray regret and disapprobatior^ 
Passing now, sir, from these topics, I shall briefly refer to the .occurrences in Kansas con- 
nected with the organization of its government, in order to ascertain how far the Executive it 
justly liable to the censurfft we have heard proclaimed, and what course it becomes Congress 
to adopt in the present conjuncture of affairs there. The majority and minority reports of the 
• committee afford all the facta necessary to a just appreciation of the circumbtances. I shali 
therefore deal mostly with results. 

The organic law made provision for the institution and operation of the government. The 
4. principal agent was the governor, and under his directions the preparatory measures were all 
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taken, apd the elections held. Evil paeslons were abroad, and in some of the dl-istricts irre^u«* 
lar and violent proceedings took place, of whirh the committee reports <>ive ua the history. But 
the n^ce^sary returns were maUe, and both branches of the legislature wf*r« ttedared constituted, 
and were recogvised by the proper authority Some of the returns were contested, but the 
seats of the majority of both bodies, fbrraing a l^al quorum for each, were not disputed, so 
that there was no just presence for denyin? the legal organization of the Irgi^Uture. There ie 
no need^ for any purpose I propose to myse'f, to past in review the local controversy concern- 
ing the first election, the setting aside of the returns by the governor, the second election held 
by his order, or the ultimate decision of the council and house ad to the perf^ons entitled to the 
contested seats in (hose respective bodies: because, after the convocation and organization of 
the legislature, the qualification of its .membPTs was a subject within hs own Jurisdiction, as ent 
incident of its existence; as much so as the p'vwerto preserve order. And that jurisdictioEi 
could not be rightfully disputed without the interposition of Congress, however it may have 
been exerted, unless made a question before a judicial tribunal. This principle is universal ; 
and the proceedings of a legislature cannot be invahdated by any aliegc^ion Of erroneous decis- 
ions respectirg the qualification of its members. 

lu the progress of this inquiry we are now brought to the accusations against the Executive. 
Whal are they, and how are they prosecuted and maintained? But before - proceeding to the- 
consideration of this branch of the subject, I must request the attention of the Senate to an 
episode in the progress of our investigation, which romes to relieve the m 'notony of the worfe* - 
The honorable senator from New York [Mr. Sktvabd] has pUced himself prominehily among- 
those who seek to charge the occurrences jn Kansas to the Pr^idept; and he tetts us,in adl- 
xrance, that those who do nc^adopt the' coln^^^^'e which he recommends — that is, the immediate - 
admission of Kansas — will reject it in *' the ftopeof carrying African slavery imo that newTer-- 
4'itory.'' His speech was heralded before deUvery^ and applauded after it ; and it is evidently 
oonstd^ed by those who concur in his opinions as the teat and standard of their views and 
purpQsea. It has been carefully prepared, and is an elaborate^ssauU upon the President, ** avL 
elaborate mi^coneepuon,'' to borrow the language applied to him by the senator, and an un- 
sparing denunciation of the coarse of the administration and of the views of a majority of the 
Senate, while it i& made the veiiicte of opinions peculiar to the senator, some of which sre 
father nhadowed for.h than distinctly announced. These considerations, not teas than the high 
character of the speaker, give special importance to his effort ; and \ propose, theri^fore, to ex** 
amine it with somp attention, in order to condemn and correct portions of his statements and 
doctrines, more rarticularly obnoxious to animadversion. 

But while I shall uo this plainly, as the importance of the subject demands, I shall do it, I 
trast, in a proper spirit, and with kind personal feelings towards the Senator. I shall apply to 
Jiim no allusion nor epithet — for it is not my habit-Ahat ou^ht to offend even fastidious defi* 
«acy, except such as is applied in his speech to the President of the United States ; and 1^ 
mean to make my application more just than his- And I shall do this in the hope tt>at this 
lesson of the return of ^he chalice — not poisor ed, but vituperative— may be profitable. That 
itisju^t, no one will question who considers that these assaults, not of argument but of lat>- 
guage — uf offensive language, upon the President, are not the rcEult of hasty impulse, yiekted 
to in the heat of debate, bijt of cool premeditation, prepared y» the closet and recited in the 
Senate. In thus dealing with hard and bitter words and personal imputations towards the 
Chief Magistrate of the country in relation to the performance of his official duties, if th)e 
^enator forgot the respect due to that high functionary as well as to himJ«elf, he should have 
recollected the respect due to the Senate, and, still more, to the country. There is no excuse 
for his having spoken of what he calls the President's defences as ** indirect," *' irrelevant,** 
** ill-tempered,'* ** sophistical," and *' evasive ;" of the Preeident's *' disingenuousness," '* difi- 
tortion of the constitution," '* talae and impertinent issue," " ambitious imbecility," '* betrAyal 
of his trust,'* ** obscure and unfair statement," and for having made use of other harsh lan- 
guage, heard then with regret and surprise by almost ail, and now recalled by me with pain. 

** Believe the prophets of God," said the King of JuOah, when all the men of the kingdom, 
with their wives and their children, had taken refuge m Jerusalem, dismayed at the invasion 
of the Moabites. ** Believe the prophets of Gq^j so shall ye prosper." And the senator from 
New York, more emphatic than impassioned, has «ead this portion of Jewish history, and 
pressed it into his service. " J'cnators of the free States," eaid he, *' I appeal to you : t)eliei'e 
ye the peopliets? I know ye do." And what is the application of this oratorical apostrophe ^ 
I grieve at the lamentable descent — at the fali from the dignity of uiyle and wibject. ** Yoa 
^now, then," ho continued, ** that slavery neither works mines nor quarries ;" nor do other 
deeds of utilitarian value, which he enumerates. To believe the prophets in the days of old was 
the safety of Israel : to believe the prophets in the days that are upon us is the safety or 
mines, of q4iariies— ^nd of abolition. We were warned^ in the time of ottr Saviour, that false- 
prophets should come to seduce ** even the elect" They are already upon us. Maythi 
God of our fathers and our pwn God incline the heeurts of the American people to reject their 
evil counsels, and to hold on to our preaous herita^ of Union ! 

1 consider the senator's address upon that occasion one of the moat extraordinary displays 
^legislative oratory it has ever been ray fortune, good or bad^ to listen to. How he ventured 
upon some of his statements, upon many of his assertions and conctusions — upon the personal 
imputations which abound in his speech, and upon a new edition of the higher iaw Aoctriaey 
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freshly cmnrciaied, but not anaended, I confess my inability to comprehend. Instead of a fuU 
commentary upon this efFusiotn, Z^" this studied, partial, and prejudicial history," to borrow again 
from the senatorial vocabtilaLry prepared fpr the President, I ehftil restrict myself to transferring 
from it to the Senate some of Xs most salient passages, leaving thena, almost without remark, to 
.tell their own &tory and the objects of their author, and to carry with them their own refutation. 
The speech of the senator must be yet vivid in the recollection of the Senate. However in- 
tend^, it came upon us with a kind of theatricul effect. Instead of being a grave aijd severe. 
discussion, befitting the: subject and the pla^^e, much of it took. on the appearance of iscenic r^ 
presentation ; and we had an impeachment, in a " comedy of errors," rather than a di8pa69ion-> 
ate statesmanlike investigation. Am) in this comribu^ion'^whether to justice or party, let the 
country decide—^the honorable senator performed all the parts necessary to the succei?s of the 
piece. First, the author ; he then assumed the various and incongruous characters of prosecu* 
tor, of witness, of defendant, and of judge, 'with due gravity and dignity, *' citing the President '* 
to the bar of the Senate, condueting the trial, and pronouncmg the condemnation. 

If the failure has been a signal one, those who know the Senator will be sure to attribute it to thfr 
weakness of the cause, which could not be eaved even by the acknowledged power of the advocAle. 
After giving his version of the troubles in Kansas, connected with the organization and pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, and ** an obscure arid unj&iir statement it is" — this is another ex*- 
tract from the speech, and spoken of the President-^the senator enters upon his principal object, 
theinonlpatioft of the Ftesid^ntj with out fear and wlil^out reserve, as he says, bu|.w^th the self* 
cjonfidenoe of one who dccM^es he is aware of thcj^avity of the charges — with the self-^onfi^ 
dence, indeed, of the gre^t Roman orator, when he arraigned the proconsular robber of Sicily 
before the Roman senate. He prefers what he calls his charges, which are made up of hia 
veMio» of the transactions transferred to the President. Here they are : 

Armed bands from Missouri seized the polls, overpowered or drove away the inhabitants, 
usiirped the elective franchise, deposited false and spurious ballots, procured official certificates 
by fraud, Ac. 

The legislature established a complete and effective foreign tyranny over the people of the 
Territory. 

These high-handed transactions were for the express purpose of establishing African slavery 
in the Territory by force, &c. 

Then come the application and the guilt. 

^he President has been an accessory to these political transactions, with full complicity itt 
regard to the purpose for which they were committexl. 

He has adopted the usurpation, and made it his own, and is now maintaining it with the 
military arm of the republic. 

And thus are the charges against the President prepared, and thus is he shown to be guilty. 
A plain tale will put this down. 

The President was officially informed that danger of resistance to the law was to be appre- 
hended in Kansas ; and in conformity with his duty, he directed the military force in thai Ter- 
ritory, when colled on by the proper Territorial authority, to aid in the maintenance of the laws. 
Thie is the head and front of his offence. And all the epithets, profusely employed on this 
occasion to describe the tyranny on one side and the abu'^e and oppression on the other, and 
to create a corresponding public repiobatfon and indignation, have reference to this single act 
— nothing more, nothing less. The matter lies within the narrowest com^^ass, and may be 
summed up in two propositions : 

First, the legislature of Kansas being organized, clothed with legal forms, reco^^nised by the 
officer, to whom that dut^ whs assigned by luw, and in full operation, the President had no = 
more right to interfere with that bopfy than the legislature had to interfere with him. 

Secondly, it was the legal duty of the President to direct the military force of the United States 
to aid in enforcing the law in Kansas, when properly informed there was danger of resistance. 
So much for the sophism (another extr<ict) of an accusation. And now for the sophism of a 
defence. The senator* spsaks and respeaks of the President's defejices — t^jat iie^ the word — as 
though a formal indictment had b^eit found iigairist hitiH, and he had kg formally de.^ended him- 
self against many changes. v 

On the 3l8t December, 1855, the President, in his annual message to Congress, made a brief 
■allusion to the affairs of Kansas, and made some very just and opportune remarks on the political 
agitation arising out of the aFsaults upon the southern States ; and on the iiiih of January suc- 
ceeding he communicated in another message a detailed statement of the origin, progress^ and 
condition of the troubles in the Territory. 

And these execwtive documents, laid before Congress and the nation in obedience to the requisition of the 
«oii8titution, the senator designates a« the President's defences, thus iinpouing on the unwary the impression 
of a real trial and defence instead of a rhetorical exhibition. And wah such pertinacious gravity does he 
f(41ow out his system of uctics that one of his first complaints against the President is that he did not wait tilt 
his accur^er, the youngest born of the republic, as he rather facetiously denominates Kansas— aJBtate bora 
before its birth— bad appe»r«^d at the Capitol to prosecute him, but unfairly made bix defences to Oongress 
before the proper time. That is, when divested of all tropes, the President actually communicated to Coneress 
and to his consiituents, the American people, two messages, containing his views of the state of affkirs ia 
Kansas, and rendering an account of bis stewardsliip, before the new candidate fbr admission into the Unioa 
llld appeared here lif her *< two chosen senators and one representative^ '> Unheard-of " tyrannv," " suppre»- 
rion," " usurpation," "oppression," "subjugation," "submission," "disfranchisement," " mockery, " and 
whatever btber obnoxious epithets industry can collect or ingenuuy can apply to excite o^>n>brium acainst 
Uie President for the ** impertinence" and guilt of commaoicating messages to Oongre£S« 
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The '' dwingenuous views" (another loan) taken by the senator of the powers and duties of the President - 
are ainon^ the strangest consititutional heresies to wliich this claim to lule Atnericaas without representation^ . 
and in contempt of J^ieir fetliugs and rights, has given birth. I cojnprebend clearly enough bis objects whicli 
is to excite political indignation ; but I fail entirely to comprehend now he fixes upon the President, even to 
ilia own satitfaetion, any neglect of duty, still less any charge of a determmation to introduce slavery iaio 
.Kansas ; for that is distinctly asserted, and without tbe shadow of proof. Tfcere ia one portion of bis dpee<^ 
which is mystical — indeed, almost a myth — where, personating the speechless people of the Territory — the worn 
is his — he comes forward in a thentrical manner, stretching forth the icand of Kcto York, and, holding iu his 
hand the impeachment of George the Third bv the Congress of 1776, imj^acbes, in the words of the DeclanitloQ 
o( Independence, the President of the United States. 

He th» n goes on to apply to the President the conipl^unta made against the King of England, arranging eleven, 
clauses in formal succession, each with its charge of (miission or of commission, in the very language of that 
immortal State paper, substituting Kansas tbr the colonies, and the Republican Chief Magistrate for the 
auointed Potentate, beginning : 

'< lie has refused to pass laws for the accommcMation of the people,^' Sbc. 

*< lie has called together It^gislative bodies at a place unusual, uncomfertable,'- &c», " for the purpose odT 
fatigning them into compliance with his measures." 

** He has prevented legislative houses from being elected," &c., " because they would, oppose, with manly 
firmnew, his invasion on the rights of the people." 

" He has created, a multitude of new offices, and sent bitber swarms of eOleezs to harass our people and est 
eat their substance," &c. 

'< He has kept among us in time of peace standing armies," &c., "to compel our submisEron to a fore^ii 
legislature," &c. 

And so on to the end of the chapter of colonial grievances against Great BHkain. 

fteally, Mr. President, I can hardly treat this subject with tlie decorum due to our position and furtction??. 
Has tbe Senator from New York formed so poor an estimate of tbe intelligence of his assf>eiates here, or of ljk< 
countrymen anywhere, as to suppose that one man can be found who believes that the President of the United 
States possesses xttt same iwwcrrtn our Territori^ As the sovereign of EngU^d possesses in her colotoica?— 
for hers they are in the eye of the'law. With the ekception of the appointment of tome five or six otBcer3,an(! 
the authority to remove them, the President has as little legal power m the Territories as the Senator from New 
York, unless, indeed, thi-re is violent opposition to the laws ; when, if he is legolly informed of the danger, he 
niUv^t use the force the law places at his disposal to preserve and restore pnblic order and tranquillity. Ka^ yet 
an American Senator dares, in his place, to say that '' Kan:ias is to-day in the ver>- aet of revolution against the 
tyranny of the President of the United States;" thus identifying the constitutional action of the Executive 
Avith that tyranny which gave birth to the American Revolution. And after this startling proposition the Senator 
indulges in some rather incomptehensible reflections on '' the profound philosophy of revolutions," tlie value 
of which escapes my penetration. And the profundity of this ethical sentiment is illustrated by the discoveiy 
that " tljc President is assumed, by the people of Kansas, to entertain a resentment which can never be ap- 
jieased. and his power must, consequently, be wholly taken away ; " that.is, the Kansas public, or a portion of 
them, Delieve the President is displeased with them, and therefore they must have a revolution — and therefore 
*■*■ they have constituted themselves a State," and come here asking admission into the Union. And all this i» 
** the profound philosophy of revolution." 

The Senator is quite didactic in his speech, and passes happily iind readily from one topic to another— from 
the philosophy of revolution to the philosophy of propa^ndi^m ; and conde'mns the President for censuring 
the " propagandist attempt to colonize the Territory with opponents of slavery." The President censures, and 
justly, the external interference m tlje affairs of Kansas, by which eiforts were made, in various States, to 
propagate *' their social theorifs " in that Territory. And this is reproved by the Senator as launching severe 
denunciations against what he saifs the President calis ** yrojjagandkt altcmpts." And then follows a eulogy upon 
that^* great eletnent of colonijzaiion which h^s peopled the western continent ^V as though the adventurers who 
tied from civil and religious^tyrauny, and sought refuge here, came not to enjoy their opinions, but to dissemi- 
nate them, and to live the lives of mii;>ionaries ; and still more,, as though the pious men who devote then- 
selves to spreading the Go.-pel of Je^us, are but co-laborers with the political purtisan who stays at home and 
tithnulates others to carry agitation abroad, and to propagate secular opinions dangerous to the peace and trau- 
quillily of anotlier community. 

There is a school of socin], or rather anti-social, propanandism, composed of zealous and active discii^es, 
followers of Proudhon, who maintain that ]^opcrty is robbery. They have faithful coadjutors in this country^ 
whoso industiial congress, as it was called, in laying down their creed, resolved, among other things, "That^ 
1^ the land reform, we understand the entire abolition and annulment of all property value or owuenihip Ut 
the soil," &c. 

I do not accuse the Senator of participating in these sentiments. lie has powerful motives, from his suc- 
cess in lift;, for abjuring them ; but £ recollect that in a speech he made not long since in the city of New 
York, when he commenced by hailing the city, as he commenced h<*re by s a. luting the Senate — a fashion of 
«tidutatory introduction, preluding one's self or one's topic, more honored by the breach than by the observance — 
he supported views which, it appears to me, originate in tbe same kind of obliquity of mowl vision, or in some- 
thing not as pardonable, ne announced that there was an aristocracy in this country; that aristocracies ore 
created by privileged classes ; that slaveholders constitute one of these classes. And why this attempt to excite 
iiopular indignation against a portion of our fellow-citizens by conferring upon them an obnoxious desipiation ? 
The slaveholder owns e^laves because the law permits it. Conscience and sound policy, said the lienat^, 
tirohibjt it. The landholder owyis land as he is allowed to do by law< Proudhon and his school say tliat ctifk- 
ecience and sound poli(*y proWoit it, for it is robbery. 

Here is the same principle, differing only in its specific application. AH who come %^ithln it are equally 
arifitocmts. A privileged class is created by the Senator from New York, and is made a kind of raw-head anil 
bloody-bones because it holds oae species of propf rty. But there are neither peculiar privileges nor exclusive 
ricfats attached to its tenure : for every man in a slave State may by law, without distinction, pnsscM it. And 
\vhy does not the denunciation equally apply to the holders of every species of property — to the holders of real 
estate, of money, of stock, of manufacturing establishments, which concentrate and control labor, and to every 
other article which constitutes the wealth of society, and the object and the reward of laudable industry ana 
enterprise? It is easy to raise prejudices upon this subject. It is easy to conceive their operation Upon the 
human mind, and how the man who has a coat is considered an nristoerat by him who has none. It is on old 
iitory in human experience, as the Senator knows, for he has studied the history of Rome, and referred us to- 
the conduct of her tribunes. The odice does not exist in this country; but one of tbe abujcs which made it 
memorable — that of pandering to popular prejudices— is among us carefully cherished aud often faithfully 
practised. 

Now, sir, according to tbe Senator^ he who goes abroad to teach " his social and political theories, » is a 
missionary uf propagandism, and his character la not changed by the nature of his doctrine ; and he who sen- 
sures his ill-timed zeal or wicked purpose casts reproach where never prince, Wng, emperory or president ^ c^t 
reproach before. The dissemination of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is brought down to the level of these politi- 
cal sgiiaiors. " The only commoa element of all these forms wtie propagandism.'' He exemplifies tbeae 
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forma hy thft various setUements in this country^ attributing some to a zeal for religion, otiiers to a '/.eal ior 
slavery, and others to a zeal for free labor. The uijunction of the risen Saviour, *' Co ye forth, therefore, ar.?l 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Hol\ Ghost," is de- 
-giaded by such an atssociation. And I can discover no other motive for this desecration, but a desire to repn^- 
sent the President as condemning a groat principle of human action. The Senator's test of the right to teach 
and preach anything is shown by the inquiry, *' Does any law of nature or nations forbid ? " The great law iu 
the everla^lingcodeof theOo?pel, of doing as you would be done bj-, forbids every American from such propa- 
•gatidist interference with the internal atfalra of another State or Territory as will tend to raite agitation, or to 
endanger the public peace and tranquillity. Leave to others t'jc liberty you claim for yourself—the liberty to 
conduct their own affairs in their own way — aud there will be no need o( the pervertion of the true priucipleis 
of propagandipm to justify unjustifiable acts. 

In the pleasant town where the Senator resides is a dishonorable home provided by retributive justice for 
'imfortunate outcasts, \^liose crimes, if not expiated, are justly punished there, I doubt not but thai many a 
man*tias gone there, and will yet be followed by many anoilier, victims of false and dangerous theories, who • 
have been taught that tbere are aristocrats in the land— privileged classes ; that property is robbeiy, and that 
what God jjiiadv for all, the few have no risht to appropriate to theinscived ; and that he who wants may justly 
take his tmre, wherever he finds It, of which another has unjustly deprived him. The Senator from New 
York has^t yet reached the full measure of his faith, though his denunciations againtH one kind of property 
necessarilv lead to the whole doctrine, A little spark kindleth a great lire. It is dangerous to tamper with 
-% iiuman pa^Hons. Better is it to instruct than to stimulate them. And the Senator, by devoting his acknowl- 

s edged taJeftts to this work and withdrawing from his present field of o.\citement, wUl acquire more perma- 

* uent fame |^ian ever followed political agitation. 

^ When the senator proceeds to ct'tablish. as he says, the truth of his conclusions, he gives us an inkling of the 

philosophy Af evidence, .isking what kind-he must biing forward to support the impeachment, and finally falls 
oack upon^hat he disnifies as presumptive proofs. And presumptuous, indeed, it is to endeavor to fortify 
such gra%'e charges by Idle — I might say, following his example, " impertinent"— >uggentions, at once so feeble 
in tlicnirelves and so remote in their application. 'J'here are no Jess than thirty of these ba^en suggestions, . 
spread ou^ in formidable ahav, and tl»py constitute about ia4,<;urious an e.vhibl^on qf judici^<< distortion" a*. 
the whole histoiy of evidence alrords. I i^hall stop neither to recapitulate nor to dissect them, limiting myself 
to garnering a few from the abundant liarvest-flcld, but sauiple enough to establish the true character of the 
"Whole crop. 

ne begins by obser\in? that such presumptive evidence is derived from the nature and character of the 
President's defences, s^gnin intimating thiat the President had actually come foiward to defend Ininself from 
the senator's accusations. And then follow the thirty interrogatories, or. in other words, the thirty proofs. 
Here they are, or rather specimens of them : 

"Why did the President plead at air on the 31st of December last, when the new State of Kansas was yet 
unorganized, and could not appear here to prefer her accusations until the 23d of March ?" 

Divested of mysticism, this means, as I have before said, why did the President presume to communicate to 
Congreiss the state of afi'aiia iu Kansas f 1 have too much respect for the Senate to do more than to let the 
senator ask this question — and such a question. Agiin : 

" Why, if he must answer so prematurely, did he not plead a general and direct denial r" 
Say guilty or not guilty in his message. This rather smells of the shop. It 19 too technical. 
" Why did he interpose the false and impertinent issue whether one State could intervene by its laws or by 
force to abolish slavery in another State ?" 

To borrow nn expression from the senator, this certainly " clinches conviction.*' 
*^ Why did he arraign so unnecessarily and so unjustly, not one, but all of the original States ;" * 

" Wliy did lie drag into this case, where only Kansas is concerned, a studied, paitial, and prejudicial history . 
of the past enlargements of the national domain f" 
*' VVhy did he submit a second plea in advance ?" 

Translated—** Why did he render an account to Con?re<:? of the stnte nf matters in Kansas ?" 
Why did he "denounc Massachusetts?" Another " uji^represeniution." This denunciation was the 
expression of regret as to the course of some of the northern ^tates and th/?ir citizens. 

On what evidence does he say that there were "mutual «on)plaint3/* &.c.. in Kansas, aa though it were not 
a fact universally known ? Why does he argue that Governor Iteeder alone liad power to receive and consider 
the returns of elections, &c., " when he knows that the governor, being bi^ own agent," &c. A less profound 
statesman would say that ofl^cer was the agent of the law. 

"Why was Governor lleeder replaced by Mr. Shannon, who immediately proclaimed' the legislature as 
legal, &c. ? 

" The President virtually confesses" his guilt, by presenting a system of raaxima and principles invented to 
justify him. 

There are yet other exhibitions attending this rare process, and resulting Oom the peculiar views of the 
senator, or from the sextuple capacity of accuser, prosecutor, witness, defendant, jury, and judge, in which he 
presents himself, that are not unworthy of passing notice. 

Because tlie President enforces tlic laws olthe United States in Kansas, by that act "he adopts the usurpa- 
tion and makes it his owii." 

Kansa!* Ims thus been revolutionized; (by being prevehted frpm making a revolution,) and "is prostrr.ted aj, 
*he foot of the President. " ' , 

Because the President say«, in his annual mes3J!ge tb Congress, that if rherr should be obf-tructions to the 
■federal law. or organized resistance to the T?xntcrial lav/ in Kansa.-, assuming the character of insurrection, it 
would be his duty to suppress-it. therefore, " he menaces the people of Kinscs with a threat that he will over- 
come and suppress them." This is no menace ; it is only a warning to the law-breaker, wboevcr he may be. 
" 'rhe President's mind was oppressed ; was full of :j)mcthing too large and burdensome to be concealed, and 
yet too critical to be told," and, tharefore, he told it to Congre^;s and to the country. 

One of the most reprehensible passajres in the whole speech of the senator is liiai where he draws a parallel 
between Christianity and abolition, anticipating for tlie latter the miraculous progress which proves the divinity 
of tlie former. " Abolition," he says, " is a slow but irrepresj-ible uprising of principles of natural justice and 
humanity," &c. " £ may, however, leniind slaveholders that there is a time wiien oppression and persecution 
cease ti be effectual against such movements," &c. "Christianity, bl ndly maligned during tliree centuries 
by praetors, governor.*, senators, councils, and emperors, towered above its enemies in a lonrih : and even the 
cross on which its founder had expired, and which, therefore, was the emblem of its shame, became the sign 
under which it went forth evermore tliereafter conquering and to conquer. Abolition is yet ix its first 
CENTURY." To which I add, may it be its last— the last of external interference in the domestic concerns of 
other communities. 

He who runs may read that the purpose of all tins irrcv«rcnce is to elevate this fonatical and political fire- • 
lirand to aa equality with tbe Gospel of Jesus Clirist* 
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The Prefeident lament* that the election of a delegate to Congress could not have keeivheltUfearly enoush to 

• enable the Hou-e of R 'pre8euiatives to judsre of the election, and ih reby deeiUe the^ioUon of quarflgdhtioa 

of voters; ihctefore, the President regp'tied that there wtis not a merely formal I'lwciiun of the Ic'i^iulaiure, 

»*in trnurt of The orpanic law. and of th«- pedp'e o: Kansas, and of the course of natural iu>-ti4'e and huuianity.' 

\ And this zrent tnjury would nave been the result of the judgment of the Houiie of'ltepreseutatives of the 

\ * United^ State**. '*' 

Becajise th-^ President can see no legal power possessed by him to exnmide ii>to the validity of the election 
• ' • • - • • linWst; ' '• •• 



in Kansaii, thererore it is "anihiticius imhtcility." What condition of the buuxin ihintn^ described by this 
>hras»e I leave to the adept in ambitious rliefnic to explain. v^ 

The President opi'tily lent his " offioinl influencH and patronage to the slaveholders oy^niRshuri;^' the proofj 



phrase I leave to the adept in ambitious rliefnic to explain. v^ 

The President opi'tily lent his " offioinl influencH and patronage to the slaveholders oy^niRshuri;" the proof^^ 
of which is, that he knew thfir purposes, as the pcnator says, and did not iuterfere to pre\-Bnt them; difilr^ 




other words, to assunic powera the law has not conferred upon him. 

The Prepfdrnt ia (orcibly introducing and establishing s^lavery in Kansas. 

*'The Congress <»f the United States can refuse admission to Kansas only on the ground that i^lU not 
relfnf|uish th^ hope of carrying African slavery into that new Territory." . 

This is another bold assertion, ^r, but tliat is its only claim to concurrence. I/diaMpte to refuse 
to Kansas; and, at the Harae time, I hope that neither African slavery, nor any othet^ind of slavei 
established there; and [ beiieve, if the senator and his po1iti<.'al friends will cfase their agitation, thj 
will eventually be a free State. At the same time, whether slavery is to he established there or not, 
-will be the same. 1 shall maintain the principle whi>-h leave^i that question to tlxf peopLCj^aud \ 
satisfied with thHr deci^ion, trusting that the question may be determined by them, uuinfluenci 
external interference; whether from Mi.-souri or Massj'chusetts. • 

But, wty I have not time to follow the senator in his " e.\traordlnai7 inconsistenry^^— another phrl 
by him lor the President. I munt lia.'ten on, and leave that task to those whd consider it u usefull 
IfLfitsas legifdaiun*, und<^r its p:inopjy of legal fann, was as independent of tht* Executive as the E\«CMt»vc 
was of that body •'fhe only casf WIHeb aduiilted 1 •£?( I Jnterf. n.nce was the chso that f»ccurred whtu, thore 
b'liig danger of opposition to the law, and that da'igt-r haviiig b. » n duiy made known, the Pre«ideut prcprpj-y 
took legal rae a>urei> for the presHrvation o( the public peace. For that act of wise precaution be it entifkc 9 
the commciidation of the country. It has probably pn^vented a civil war among the people tlMBAetVCe^ AOL 
perha[^4 an tn;-urre<-tion ngain.tt the United States. Alter the organization of the Kansas l»'gislature then- it»f 

■ two mtides «»f procee ling open to aH those who consider^^d thennelvea aggrieved. One was to rckKut M» \^m 
judicial ttibfinab,aml th«' other to appeal to Conirress. Neither measure ivas adopted. In the mean time tbe 
legislature went on with its work of law-making ; and its labors have been exposed to severe criticism, as well 
ns to grave censure— wbettaer justly or n'H does not nd>ct the inqiury we are engaged in, which turns upon tte 
leg^l powers of the legisiatur", and not upon the wisdom or the folly of their exercise. Though J am free to 
confess that, while the great body of the eode thpy enacted is maike«l with wise and salutary provisions, and 
may favoraMy compare with the'legal systems ot our older States, oftenees are created, and prohibitions and 

' p'^nnlties provided, irrecmicHabk? with the first principles of human freedonj, and revolting to American ft.'cling. 
D(*termined to examine this whole t^ubject dispassionately, I determined ai-<o ro express my opinion frankly ,^ 
and to condemn orapprove, ns justice shouhl seem to me to require; and in the condemnation I am now 
pronouncing I am acting in that spirit. I am not to be l«*d— misled r ther — by opinions like those wc have 
heard putting eoasfruetions on tht-se lavVs ineopsistent with th*^jr plain import, and declared when public 
sentiment had pronounced them indef«Mi»^ible. Those entertaining such opinions ^peuk for them<«elves , but T 
read the terms employed by the legislature, and judge for myself. They are unequivocal, and the proceeding. 

■ is a reproach to American jiinsprutJence. 

^Disregarding the two U-gal remedies within their power, the citizens of Kansas opposed to the action of the 
legislature resorted to a revolution. This is what the senator frwu New York calls the movement, while he 
approves it; and this is vAutt it would have been if carried into operation. A convention was eleef rl, and 
■ quickly convened, and it as qui''kly form^^d a constitution, maxinj^ provision for its operation, without the 
sanction of Congress, as hoon as approved by a p;>pular vote. This vote it received; and xi wiser conusols 
finally prfevajtodj and the ronsfitution was not forcibly carried into operation during the ejcistence of \he 
government instituted by Congress, and a collision thus avoided, the result formed no part of the original 
plan Thar cnnstitufion \^ now before us 

And why this precipitate aci of revolution, which. If consummated, would have brought those participating 
in it into diiect collision wi;h the gov«'rnment of the United Stativ^.^ Why not ask Congr«s»* for a redrejss of 
grievances arising out »f a law enacted by itself.' No man can doubt tlie power of Congress to watcii tbe 
operation of its own laws, and to provide all oec«'ssary remedies tor their mal-admini.strati(m. Nor ought any 
man to doulK that if tliis whole matter had b. en properly presented by petition from the pe<>ple at the 
cottimeneement of the session, there would have heen an intp;mial and rigid inquiry, tollowed by such 
Ikieasures as justice might have r-quifcd. ln><tead of that course, we are now af<ked to give our^auciion to 
these revolutionary proceedings by confirming thenn, and thus to establish a principle incompatible with 
fujure tranquillity in the Territories, and holding out encouraijeinent for future resistance. 

N.»w, sir, this application will not receive my vot-?. I will as»ree to set no such example. The immediate 
effecf would be to render operative a con.-titntion for Kansas, the work of but one p><ition of a people divided 
by internal di^sensi<ln8, bfing a po'tion arraying it.self Ojgainst the law, instead of appealing for rinlress to thi^r 
high tnhunal of iho nation, c'»nip"t'Mit to administer it. The course proposed by the C«»miuitt»'e on the 
Territories L«* free from ohJ4«?t»y», ni d I 'liall vne for it» It ii to submit t** the wfjole peoplc-and by 1 jgaJ 
:.t?Uirt'Titation, the qu'^stiou of tn* Insftution of their own government, aitd n'»t subjoct one portion |o the 
work of anoth<:r, thus pi rpctUMting divisions, wliich it is the interest of the country to tHiniiiiAte a;* soon as 
pos-ible. Warned by the past, I think we should provide for the fniure by adequate p^naliie in the nrganie* 
)aws against all unlawful external interference in the affairs of the Territories, and especially against tlie 
entianee of armed per&ons or parti* s to control or overawe the elections ; awd I submit foi consideration, 
whether some provi ion of that nature is not now required at our hands; whetlier it would not be a just 
mt'asure in itself, and a proper tribute to the purity of elections — a great con.servative principle, dear to every 
right-minded Am« rican. Let us have no more armed invas^ion from without, nor insurrection within. 

Mr. President, many and signal have been the interpositions of Providence in our favor since the eommonce- 
ment of our nutioual exi'^tenee, Wc have been carried forward in a career of prosperity unexampled in the 
historj' of the world. D-fficulties and dangers have beset us upon the right hand and upon the left; but we 
hive safely passed through them, gath* ring strength in our progress till w*- hav»' nothing to fear but ourselves 
and the just iudgment-< of Gi»d. \ question is around Ui, among us, exciting angry passions, and arraying cs^ 

Eortion of the country against another— a sectional questim, the most difficult and delicate with which we 
ave to deal. And a way has been found to deal with it which requires no sac ifice of principle, of pride, or. 
of opinion, by one part of the confederation to the other, but their mutual sNbmission of the controversy totha 
operation of the great doctrine of the right of man to govern himself, the only soli" ba>is of n^ publican govern- 
menls. And the di<penHatioos of Providence toward: u^ have never been marked with more kindness thaai m 
inr'H-.tng the heart-i of the American pconte to seek refuge fr>in impending d )ng>r in this, the only meaiu flC 
averting it There is no other ground on which w« can stand together. The wisdom of man can discover BO 
other. Bat this Is holy ground, sanctified by a living principle, and rising above a world of waters, which !ie» 
been spreading ont ot* r the land. I trust it will yet stay the flood, and retcue us from tlM oaly peril whicb 
Ihe patriot coatMiplatei with douhi and apprebensioat 
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It cannot but be obvious to all intelligent minds, that among the com- 
plex questions which have so long agitated the whole land, and which 
have mingled their discordant elements in producing the present alarming 
political condition of the country, so deeply distressing to every patriotic 
mind, the moral and religious question of slavery stands forth most promi- 
nent. Indeed, it is the fundamental question, and demands, first of all, a 
satisfactory settlement ; for on the right decision of this moral and re- 
ligious question depend all the other questions relating to slavery. "Whether 
slavery, or the condition of being held in subjection to the will of another, 
is a divine institution, sanctioned by laws and commands, and regulated 
from the earliest times, or is forbidden as a sin — as a violation of the laws 
of God— is surely a fundamental question. Difference here, at the start, 
is antipodal The course of conduct pursued by the believers in these 
two extremes, must of necessity lead to results as diverse as light from 
darkness. Until this point is satisfactorily settled we cannot reach the 
expediency or inexpediency, the advantage or disadvantage, of this system 
of servitude. If it is a am, if the Bible shows it to be a sin, the contro- 
verey is settled ; we can have no compromise with sin ; we have nothing 
to do with it but to forsake it. Hence all whose consciences sustain them 
in that view of the question are at least consistent in their zealous oppo- 
sition to slavery, and their determination to uproot it everywhere and at 
all hazards. On the other hand, if God has shown in his word and by his 
providence, that servitude or slavery, in its various modifications of form 
and duration, and of mild or severe character, has, from the beginning of 
the world, been an essential feature in His government of man ; that 
viewed from a loftier stand-point than is circumscribed by earth or time, 
there are benevolent ends in part comprehensible even by our short-sighted- 
ness, ends only attainable by this system, then they whose consciences sus- 
tain them in this view of the question, will be cautious how they rudely 
and recklessly fight against God and destroy it with violence. A glance 
at the character of the litigants on this question, show ranged on each side 
of the two opposing opinions, men qpf ^^ highest intellectual and moral " 
character. Rash, indeed, would it -bo- 1 Jfo)iarge either party with hypoc- 
risy. There is no need for such an uncharitable assumption. The humble 
seeker after truth will not suffer its golden sands to escape him, even if he 
has to separate them, with labor, from thfe wire of hu^^ weakness and 
error, and hence he may not neglect the extremest views of the bitterest 
opponents. Yet mindful of our own weakness and of our need of en- 
lightenment, to what standard, but God's word, shall we appeal as the 
arbiter in such a controversy ? " To the law and to the testimony." 
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SLAVERY AND GOYERMIEJST. 



CHAPTEK I. 



What Slavery is — What Freedom is — N^one are * born'' free : all are * bom ' slaves-' 
Slavery a necessity — WIty the white race is invested toith political freedom at 
iwefUy-one — Why it is withheld from the black race for life-slavery is 
just, and why — None are bom eqital : inequality the ground of social happi- 
ness — W/iat government is : what its object is : where it originated : by whom 
it shotdd be exercised^ and why — Inferiority of the black race : the proof of iL 

It is not many years since our brethren at the North engaged in a 
crusade against Slavery ; because (as they said) it was denounced in 
every page of the Bible as the greatest sin on earth. 

The Bible has been examined, and it has been found that slavery is 
fully sanctioned by it. Nevertheless, this crusade has waxed warmer 
against slavery, as a sin of the deepest dye ; because it was a sin (as they 
have said) against a higher law than the Bible. No appeal is now made 
to the Bible, but to consciences begotten by infidelity. By this new 
conscience every question of right and wrong is to be tried, and every 
penalty inflicted. These crusaders have adopted as their Bible, on th^ 
subject of slavery, Mr. Jefferson's declaration, that " all men are born free 
and equal." It may not bo amiss then to try this new Bible by the com- 
mon sense and the common observation of all men — to see whether it 
ought to have preference over the old Bible, before we throw the old one 
away, as our brethren of the North do when it conflicts with their new 
anti-slavery Bible. First, then, let us inquire. 

What is Slavery in the United States ? 

Answer. — It is a system of personal servitude, under a form of govern- 
ment adopted for the African race, the leading principle of which belongs 
to every form of government among men. 

Question, — What is that leading principle ? 

Answer. — It is submission to, and control by the will of another. This 
is the essential principle of all forms of government ; and without it there 
can be no government. It is the principle ordained of God for the gov- 
ernment of a family. Its administration is given of God to the heads of 
families, who have instinctively accepted and acted upon it in all ages and 
countries. 

Question. — What is the amount of power in their hands to enforce 
obedience over children and slaves ? And what is the object aimed 
at in its exercise ? 

Answer, — The amount of power in their hands to enforce obedience 
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4 SLAVERY AND OOVERNMBNT. 

over children and slaves, is limited to the nse of all necessary and proper 
means to secure obedience, and the object aimed at in its exercise, is to 
develop their faculties, and fit them to take care of families, and discharge 
political duties. 

Question, — What is a slave in the United States ? 

Answer, — A slave, according to the Federal Constitution, is a person 
who owes service or labor to another person. In the language of the 
Scriptures, he is a " man's money." 

Question, — ^What is an apprentice in the United States ? 

Answer, — An apprentice according to the Constitution, is a person 
who owes service or labor to another person. 

Question, — Does a child stand in the same relation to his f^her, (as 
regards service and subjection to his will,) that an apprentice or slave 
does to his master? 

Answer.—Yea, until he is twenty-one years old. 

Question, — Is this service, or labor of children, apprentices, and slaves, 
legal property in the United States ? 

Answer, — ^Yes, it is so declared by the laws of every State in the Union, 
except as to slaves, and by the slaveholding States as to them. 

Question, — What is the difference, then, between a slave and a white 
minor who is called free ? 

Answer, — The difference is that a slave of the black race owes labor 
and subjection to his master for life ; while the white minor and apprentice 
only owe service and subjection until they are twenty-one years old. 

Question, — Has a parent a legal property right in the service or labor 
of his child, and a legal right to control him and coerce him to obedience 
without his consent ? 

Answer, — Yes, he has exactly the same property right in the service 
or labor of his chUd until he is twenty-one years old, and exactly the same 
right to control him, and to coerce obedience to his authority until that 
time, that the master has in and over his slave. 

Question, — Has the parent of the child, and the master of the slave, 
unlimited discretion in compelling obedience to their authority ? 

Answer, — No. Both the parent and the master are restricted by stat- 
ute laws, and judicial decisions, to the use of such means only as are ne- 
cessary and proper to secure obedience. Both parents and masters are 
responsible to the State for the exercise of means that are improper and 
unnecessary to secure this end. 

Question, — Why does the law give freedom to the white race at the 
age of twenty-one, and withhold it from the black race during life ? 

Answer, — Because experience teaches that the white race can be pre- 
pared in that time to tskQ charge of families, and perform the duties of 
citizens ; while, on the other hand, experience demonstrates that the 
black race cannot be prepared during a whole life to take charge of 
families, or perform the duties of citizens. 

Question, — But if they could be prepared in that time to use freedom 
for their own good, and that of the community, would it be right to ac- 
cord it to them ? 

Answer, — It certainly would accord with Christian obligation. The 
only safe guide we have in a family, or State, by which to decide the 
amount of self-control or fi'eedom to which men or minors are entitled 
under any form of government^ is experience : that^ and that only, wiU 
tell us how much of freedom they can use as a good to themselves, in 
subordination to the general good of the family, or State. When freedom 
is not a good to both, it is a duty to withhold it. 

Question, — If self-control constitutes freedom, and control by another 
constitutes what is properly called slavery, then is not every person to the 
extent of that control a slave, whether he be called free or bond ? 
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AfiMDer.^CertaxDlj he is a slave, whether so called, or not The naine 
does not always indicate truly the actual condition of persons in a par- 
ticular relation of life. 

Question, — Is the citizen who owes alle^ance to the 6tate for life, as 
properly a slave to the State for life, as the African, who owes service w 
lahor to his master for life ? 

Armoer, — Certainly, he is as nxnch a slave to the State, thongh he be 
called a freeman. The State subjects men while within her jurisdiction to 
her control, and claims a right to their service in whatever form she may 
in her sovereignty be pleased to call for it ; so the master subjects his slave 
to his control, and claims a right to his service in whatever form he may 
call for it. 

Question, — But is not this service or labor to the State, and this sub- 
jection to her authority, all voluntary on the part of the white race ? 

Answer, — It is not more voluntary with the white minor, and the female 
half of the white race, than with the black slave. Both may quietly sub- 
mit to it, while neither may like it. The white minor and the black slave 
are both born equally subject to absolute control without their consent. 
Both are born in a state of domestic bondage, one for life to his master, 
the other for twenty-one years to his father. When this age is reached, 
he who has been in domestic bondage up to this time, silently acquiesces 
in subjection to the State, which now binds him for the bidance of his 
life to service and subjection, as the African is bouud to his master for 
the balance of his life. The State, who is the master of the citizen, and 
the man, who is the master of the slave, is rightfully clothed with author- 
ity the world over to maintain dominion over both. This authority, or 
power to govern them, is from God. It was given to Adam before the 
first child was bom. God said to Eve that Adam should rule over her. 
This included the family and the State. From my knowledge of both 
races in the United States, I am of opinion that the per cent, of Afri- 
cans who are satisfied with their domestic bondage, is much greater than 
the per cent, of the white race who are satisfied with their political 
bondage. 

Question, — ^How is this to be accounted for ? 

Answer, — Because domestic bondmen are parts of families for whose 
comfort ample provision is made. They are supplied with good homes, 
with all the necessary wants of themselves and their families for life, in 
sickness and in health, in infancy and in old age, — with an entire exemp- 
tion from anxious care ; while political bondage subjects the citizen to 
pecuniary burdens and an oppressive competition, which leaves him too 
often without a home and a comfortable supply for his necessary wants. 
In addition to this, political bondage subjects the citizen to all the perils 
attendant upon war, and a due execution of the law, from all of which 
the African slave, in domestic bondage, is entirely exempted. 

Question, — But if " all men are born free and equal," does it not follow 
that children must be released from parental authority and service, appren- 
tices from service and subjection to masters, and citizens from subjection 
to States, as soon as slaves from subjection and service to their masters ? 

Answer, — Yes, all this follows as a necessary consequence if all men 
are bom free and equal. 

Question. — Well, is it not trae that all men are born free and equal ? 

Answer. — "No. Every man who ever raised, or saw an infant man 
raised to manhood, knows that it is not trae. 

Question. — ^What is freedom ? 

Answer. — ^It is defined to be " independence," " liberty," " exemption 
from control." Man, when bom, is the most dependent creature on earth. 
He must be deprived of dl liberty, to save his life. 

Question, — Can he be deprived of all liberty, and still be free ? 
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Answer, — ^He must be controlled in every thing. 

Qitestion, — Is he still exempt from control ? 

Answer, — ^There has never been an assertion made and believed, which 
«11 might know with so much certainty to be nntrue. Man, when born, 
is helplessly dependent; free to do nothing witbont permission, and 
entirely nnder parental control, until he is given up to the control of the 
State, which holds him under control until death. If this constitutes 
freedom, then all men are bom free, but not otherwise. 

The second thing affirmed in this Declaration of Independence, and, 
which with the above error, has been adopted by a portion of our coun- 
trymen as a part of their Bible, is, that " all men are bom equal." I will 
only reply in language which all men know to be true, that they are not 
bom intellectually equal; that they are not born morally equal; that 
they are not born politically equal ; that they are not bom equal in social 
position, or advantages ; nor are they in any other sense equal, as integral 
parts of earthly governments, of which I can conceive, from their birth 
until their death. And yet a belief in these abstractions, these palpable false- 
hoods, is at the bottom of a cmsade against organized society and constitu- 
tional liberty in the United States, which aims at the destruction of all the 
safeguards of life and property, and a universal overthrow of law and order, 
save that of the " higher law" of every murderer's conscience. We have 
lately had a specimen of the conscience which this "higher law" pro- 
duces. It was exhibited in the person of John Brown and a few others. 

This specimen is much admired by all of the same faith and order — so 
much so, that he is regarded by them as the second Saviour of the world, 
— ^who is destined to be as much honored for substituting his own con- 
science for the Bible, as Jesus Christ has been for giving eternal life to 
them that love him ; and who prove that love, as the Bible directs, by 
yielding a willing obedience to law and order in all the relations of life. 
And because of this assumed freedom and equality, with certain assumed 
unalienable rights, the conclusion is drawn, according to this new political 
Bible, that all good government must originate in the consent of the gov- 
erned. But seeing — as we all must see — ^that none are born either free 
or equal ; and that subjection to government from birth is a universal 
necessity ; it is not true that government originates in the consent of the 
governed. The African slave is as free to choose his government as the 
white minor, until the white minor reaches twenty-one years of age. At 
that age he acquires a right, in most of our States, to make, or aid in 
making improvements in the laws ; but he can never acquire a right to 
abolish government, for that is God's ordinance, and cannot be rightfully 
abolished. 

Two questions are appropriate at this point : — What is government ? 
And what is its origin ? 

Answer,— GoYemment is control ; it is the opposite of freedom, or a 
right to do as we please. It is power to compel obedience to the will of a 
Buperior. Where did it originate ? It originated in the will of God ; and 
was ordained as soon as sin entered into the world, by an express dele- 
gation of power to Adam to mle his family. Family government is the 
true model of all government. There never has been, or can be a family 
where it does not co-exist. If societies or nations were all dissolved, this 
government would still exist. Its powers, objects, and administration 
would remain the same. 

Family government is a necessity in nature. Every new family in- 
stinctively assumes it because it is God's ordinance. It is the best raodel 
of a State. Here the principles and objects of government are first learned. 
Without this school the idea of government could not be known. 

Adam's family were parts of himself ; and so of all families. This is 
the Divine guarantee for a right use of family authority. The impulses 
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6l nature constitute the guarantee that the divinely constituted head will 
rule the family in righteousness, and not abuse his authority in chastizing 
for disobedience. 

Family government cannot be dispensed with ; without it, the world 
would be depopulated. It is the nursery and school-room in which the" 
materials for large families or States, must of necessity be prepared. , A 
well-governed family is the best model for a State which exists among 
men. It is in the family that every human being learns the nature, the 
necessity, and the objects of government, and the necessity for such modi- 
fications as experierice suggests. Here we learn that government must 
b^in in absolute despotism, instead of absolute freedom. Here we learn 
that all men are born slaves to parents, that parents have a right to their 
service ; and a right to control them until they are qualified to raise fam- 
ilies, and use politic^ freedom. All self-control, which is freedom, is 
cruelty to the infant man, and utterly inconsL^tent with doing to others 
" as we would they should do unto us." It is here we learn to what ex- 
tent authority may be relaxed in subordination to the general good, that 
what would be a good to one would be an evil to another ; that the ob- 
ject of government is to prevent the evil, to promote the good, and to 
educate the body and mind. It is here we learn that the government 
suited to one individual, or family, would be very unsuitable to another. 
That the amount of self-control to which some members entitle them- 
selves in a family, can never be safely granted to others. It is in the 
family we learn to love each other, to sympathize with each other, to do 
justice, to speak truth, what virtue is, what vice is, what personal and 
property rights are, what law is, what authority is, and how, and why 
it should be used in enforcing law. It is here we learn that age ought 
to control infancy, that wisdom ought to control ignorance, and that lib- 
erty of action and opinion should be accorded by a standard that expe- 
rience only can furnish. It is in the family that we learn that there is a 
God, our responsibility to Him, and the principles contained in his word for 
the moral and social control of the world. It is here we learn the qualifica- 
tions which fit us to raise families, and meet the responsibilities of political 
freedom. And here we learn that wisdom, experience, and the highest 
degree of interest in the well-being of those to be governed, are necessary 
qualifications in those who govern. This government has been sanctioned 
by the States of the Federal Union for every white family and their slaves. 

If we war against domestic, or family government, because it claims 
service or labor of the African slave for life, and subjects him to the 
control of a master, must we not, for the same reason, wage war against 
it for exacting service or labor from our children, and subjecting them to 
our control until they are twenty-one years old ? And must we not wage 
war against all governments which sanction the same principle, and do the 
same thing, as every government has done since the world began ? And 
when this war is successfully ended against all control, except our own 
wiUs, or the new conscience of the " higher law " Bible, will there be any 
government left on earth to control, or prevent any being from doing aU 
Biat a depraved nature may prompt him to do ? 

But it is said that slavery is unjust ; inasmuch as it takes from the 
slave his labor, and the control of himself, both of which it is said belong 
to him. Let use examine this objection. 

Qtieation, — What is justice? 

Answer, — ^Locke says, " it is that virtue by which we give to every man 
that which is his due." Shakspeare says " it is retribution ; " which Ba- 
con defines to be, " return accommodated to the action." Both definitions 
claim for t,he slave — whether the white minor, or the black African — an 
equivalent for the service they render, and the submission to which they 
are subjected. 
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It is perfect folly to ignore the analogy between the elaverf of oar 
children and that of the African, and daun for our children a legal ex- 
emption from a condition of slavery as complete and perfect as dat of 
the African slave. 

The service or labor of onr child is legally onr money ; we can coerce 
this labor at home— we can hire ont this labor to another—- or we can sdl 
it at any price it will command in the market ; and by snch sale we pass 
to the purchaser onr anthority to control onr child, by all necessary and 
proper means for that end, until he is twenty-one years old. This, and no 
more, is tme of the African slave, except as to the length of time he 
serves. The service or labor of our slave, is legally our money for life. 
The service or labor of our child, is legally our money for twenty-one 
years. We can hire this service or labor of our slave to another, just as 
we can that of our child ; or we can sell it for life, just as we^ can that of 
our child for twenty-one years ; and with this service or labor we pass to 
the purchaser our authority to control our slave, just as we do our child — 
and by means only for that end which are necessary and proper. 

Now for this service or labor and for this subjection and control 
what does the child receive on the one hand, and what does the Africail 
slave receive on the other, that makes this slavery just? Unless they 
both receive in return " what is due" — or, " what is accommodated to the 
action," then this slavery of our children and of Africans is unjust. 

"What does our child receive as a compensation for his labor and subjec- 
tion to our control for twenty-one years ? He receives a sleepless and 
untiring watch-care from his birth, night and day, in sickness and in health, 
in prosperity and adversity, until he is twenty-one years old. He receives 
also an exemption from all care ; — ^food to eat, and raiment to put on ; a 
home to shield him and a hand to defend him, a teacher to instruct and 
a friend to restrain him ; until his mental and physical nature is suflS- 
ciently developed, and his character and habits sufficiently formed, to take 
the responsibilities of life on himself; or in other words, to provide for 
and govern a family, and meet the demands of political freedom. For 
all of this, which commences with his first breath, and intermits not for 
a moment ; that has for its object the formation of character, and the 
acquisition of habits which will make him a blessing to himself and the 
world ; the parent receives about eight years' service, and the most of that 
worth but little, from the fact that skill and strength have first to be 
acquired for every species of labor which has any value to tbe parent for 
the present, or to the child hereafter. 

Now to say that this child does not receive in all this, more than jus- 
tice demands, as a reward for his service or labor, and for his filial obedi- 
ence, is what no man can say who desires to honor his own understand- 
ing. If these views be correct as regards our children, then the slavery 
to which they are subjected for twenty-one years is not unjust ; and if 
slavery for twenty-one years can be just, upon the ground that the slave 
receives what is his due, — and that in a form " accommodated to the 
action," or service rendered, — ^then it follows that slavery for a longer 
time, or for the whole of life, may, for the same reason, be just also. 

The Almighty has subjected all of Adam's posterity to a state of 
slavery as they are bom into the world. Instead of giving them at their 
birth full-grown maturity and freedom, which was as easy for infinite 
wisdom and Almighty power. He ordained helplessness at their birth, — 
delegated power to Adam to rule over them — and then by a necessity 
growing out of this helplessness, compelled him to take charge of them, 
until their physical and intellectual natures could be educated to take 
charge of themselves. 

The Divine constitution of things on which social happiness and pros- 
perity are made to depend, is adapted to this condition ot helpless depend- 
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«Doe at our birth, and the want of equality in every individaal of the 
species. In this constitntion of things tiiere is a harmonious blending of 
uneqnals. Instead of created equality, which does not exist among men — 
and which can be found nowhere, we find created inequality every- 
where ; and this inequality among men, is made of God to be the cohesive 
el&inent which binds all together in the social body ; so that the head 
cannot say to the feet, I have no need of thee ; so that the least honor- 
able make up but one social body without any schism — all the members 
equally needrnl, and harmoniously blending in the production of results 
which can never be reached by the control of any principle, which refuses 
subordination, subjection, and dependence among the various members. 

In the family, which is the oldest and most important social organiza- 
tion, inequality, in every respect, is found to exist among all the members. 
Some have endowments to advance the general welfare ; some are so 
dwarfed as to be incapable of a higher function than that of executing 
what another contrives ; some have powers fitting them for control — 
others have qualities fitting them for humble submission and grateful de- 
pendence. In this most ancient organization, experience unfolds the prin- 
ciples for constructing a social body out of parts unequal, by which eadi 
member shall be rendered useful, made a contributor to the general wel- 
fare, and a partaker in the general result to the full amount of his due. 

It is in the family that individuals learn dependence upon each other— 
how they can help each other, and how they can injure each other. It 
is hero that our moral nature is trained to ** weep with them that weep," 
and to " rejoice with them that do rejoice." Here we learn to love each 
other, and to be grateful. Here the kind offices have been practised 
which bind the heart of the grown man to the decrepitude of him who has 
watched his infancy, controlled his boyhood, and elevated him to man- 
hood. It is on this theatre that the thrilliDg events and cheering remi- 
nis«ences have been acted, which bind brother to brother, and sister to 
sister, children to parents, and man to man. It is here we learn the 
meamre of incapacity which disqualifies for the higher responsibilities, 
and political and constitutional freedom ; and it is pre-eminently true, 
that this school alone can teach us the measure of freedom with which 
the African slave can be invested, consistently with his own good and that 
of the community. The knowledge thus gained testifies that the do- 
mestic slavery of tlie United States accords to him all the fre^om that 
is justly due to him, or that could be accorded on Christian principles — 
and that he should be held in that condition until his pupilage has devel- 
oped the requisite qualifications for using more enlarged freedom. 

The white child is held to service and control until he is supposed to 
be qualified to use political and constitutional freedom. This freedom, 
when it is accorded to him at the age of twenty-one, is accorded on the 
supposition that he is qualified to use it. If, upon trial, however, this sup- 
position proves to be a mistake in the case of an individual, the State re- 
serves to herself the right to withdraw his Constitutional and political 
freedom, and to subject him to such a system of slavery or servitude, as in 
her judgment is best adapted to promote his own good, and that of the 
State; and to continue that state of slavery or servitude for any length 
of time which the State thinks will best subserve this end. This slavery 
to the State may consist in rendering service or labor in the penitentiary, 
in the work-house, or to a domestic master for a price to the State which he 
shall pay for this service, which belongs of right to the State. All this shows 
that the reason for which persons shoiSd be subjected to slavery in any form, 
for limited or unlimited periods, is because they are unfit to use freedom 
as a good to themselves, in subserviency to the good of the community. 

We have shown why slavery is just to minors ; that they received as 
much, or more, than they were justly entitled to; and in a form bejt 
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ftccommodated to tbe service and subjection rendered, as an equivalent 
for it. It remains to be sbown that domestic slavery for life is just ai^ 
proper for tbe AMcan race — ^because they are not qualified to use political 
freedom, and because they receive the fuU due for this service and labor, 
and that in a form accommodated to the service they pay for it. 

The African race is constitutionally inferior to the white race. Expe- 
rience proves this in all the conditions and countries they have ever oc- 
cupied. The African has left no memorial which proves his capacity to 
improve, unaided by a superior race, or to progress when improvement has 
been givennhim. There is a great physical, moral, and intellectual differ- 
ence between the two races. The tendency upon each race of the same 
set of circumstances, does not diminish, but increases this difference 
through life. The age of twenty-one, which gives bodily maturity to 
both races, develops moral and intellectual manhood in the white race, 
while the African remains, at the end of that time, a mere child in intel- 
lectual and moral development, perfectly incapable of performing tbe 
great functions of social life. By nature he is contented everywhere in 
destitution, until want pinches him. In freedom, he cannot be educated 
to provide for his present wants — ^much less to lay by him in store for the 
future. It is the present only that excites him to action. No wages will 
secure habitual and continued labor from him, while he is free to consult 
his own will. He can imitate, but cannot originate any thing. He can 
execute, but cannot contrive. By nature he is affectionate to his master, 
and if he has a good one, will separate from wife and children sooner 
than from him ; so will a wife from her husband and children. He intui- 
tively looks up to the superior race for control and protection. In sla- 
very he yields hearty submission to authority, and is as proud of a rich 
master, as if his master's wealth were all his own. He instinctively turns 
from the poor white man, unless he shows by his manners, that he has 
been well raised. The slave looks with disgust upon the free negro, be- 
cause of his poverty and rags, and because he lacks those qualities which 
entitle freedom to respect. As a general rule, he refuses marriage with a 
free negro, because of his merited degradation in society. The slaves have 
no aspirations for political freedom, or freedom of any kind, except free- 
dom to do nothing. 

A universal tendency is seen in those slaves who have been advanced 
in civilization, to retrograde under tlie influence of freedom when it is 
bestowed on them ; and this tendency is seldom arrested until it reaches 
the lowest levell It would be difl&cult to find an exception to this general 
rule, and more so, to find an instance of progressive improvement after 
freedom is obtained. One trait in their character in the United States 
corresponds in a remarkable degree with their native character in Afiica ; 
that is, an affectionate loyalty to their master. They will stand by him 
here, and in Africa, to the death against foreign enemies. In the war of 
the Revolution, and in that of 1812, they stood by their masters' defence- 
less wives and children, as a wall of fire for their protection and defence 
against the British and Tories. The same fidelity was shown by them in 
the late attempt to alienate them at Harper's Ferry. They form an ex- 
ception in this respect to all other races of men. Their loyalty may be 
measured by their amount of intelligence. Their intelligence has regu- 
larly progressed since they first landed on this continent. As their intel- 
ligence increases, so does their devotion to the white race, and to the 
relation they sustain to that race. Hence, at the present time, a large 
per cent, of African intelligence repudiates freedom, and for reasons so 
sensible, and so unanswerable, as to make misguided philanthropy blush 
for its want of sound, practical common sense. Their answer to the 
sophistry of this spurious benevolence is always at hand, and will continue 
to be 80, as long as free negroes are to be found in their present condition 
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everywhere on the globe. They have acquired a pretty correct knowl- 
edge of what they cannot see at a distance, and tl\at confirms them in the 
opinion they have formed from what they do see around them— and that 
opinion is, that as a race, the protection, control, and social advantages of 
the white race are a positive necessity to them, and that they a^e worth 
more to them as a race, than their service or labor can be to the white 
race, after abstracting for themselves a full supply for every want during 
the vicissitudes of an entire life. And with the permission and encourage- 
ment of their masters, they would exterminate the agents who come 
among us to alienate them from their allegiance. 

My purpose, thus far, has been to show that African slavery in the 
United States is a social and political necessity, and to show that it is just 
to the African, as it accords to him, in a form best adapted to his nature, 
more than an equivalent for his service, or labor ; and that it is in accord- 
ance with the obligation to "do good to all men," and to '' do to others 
as we would they should do unto us." 

If the question of enslaving free Africans on the continent of Africa 
were an open one, it would aid us, before deciding it, to suppose a case. 
A free African infant on that continent, endowed with the intelligence 
of manhood, is approached by one of the white race, who proposes 
hereditary bondage to him and his posterity, and as an equivalent to him 
for the loss of his liberty, offers him the following compensation : If you 
will allow me to control you and your posterity, I will give you in return 
what will be worth more to you and to them, than your freedom and the 
avails of your labor. I will guarantee to you and to them, from the 
cradle until death, the benefit of all the endowments of the white race, 
in the following particulars : First, an unceasing watch-care shall be 
given to your persons ; second, the best medical skill shall be furnished 
you when sick; third, the best surroundings of sympathy aLj kindness 
shall be secured to you when aflaicted ; fourth, good homes and houses 
secured to you for life ; fifth, good and suitable clothing shall be furnished 
you to put on ; sixth, you shall have a bountiful supply of food at all 
times to eat ; seventh, you shall be protected from insult and injury ; 
eighth, you shall be relieved from all anxious care ; ninth, you shall be 
shielded from the perils of war, and the burdens of government ; tenth, 
you shall be furnished with gospel instruction ; eleventh, you shall enjoy 
the benefits and blessings of the best school in the world, that of domestic 
association for life with a superior order of honorable and cultivated men 
and women. By their example, and their superior intellects, you will 
learn lessons of more real vdue to you than all the books and school- 
masters on the globe could ever teach you, while you stand in any other 
relation to this superior race, than that of being a part and parcel of their 
family, working for their benefit, and subjected to their control and gov- 
ernment. This control and government are the same to which their chil- 
dren are subjected, while being trained up to maturity and manhood. If 
you cannot reach the same attainments they do, you can make yourself 
welcome as a part of their families by the discharge of your duty, and 
can share with them in all the advantages which can rightfully be ac- 
corded to your attainments. And all the progressive attainments you may 
make in this school, shall continue to be rewarded with the advantages 
which justice may claim for them. 

This young African subsequently replies : Since your proposal, I have 
had a review of the world's history, covering a period of more than three 
thousand years. During all this time, I have seen that my race in Africa 
— so prolific in every thing that makes up the catalogue of human com- 
fort, with all the advantages of a climate peculiarly adapted to the health 
of my race, — yet I have seen that they have remained a mass of moral 
degradation and stolid ignorance, sinking lower and lower in the scale of 
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intelligenoe and civilization, until, upon its southern half (stretching from 
the Eqnator to the Cage of Good Hope) all knowledge of Gk)d, of inunorw 
tality, of sin, of right and wrong, of heaven and hell, which originally 
they must have brought with them, is entirely lost ; and instead of settled 
homes to raise their children, and an organized system to supply their 
wants and protect their lives, they have become, by day, homeless, roving 
vagabonds, picking up something as chance may favor, to support life; 
and brutes by night, piled up like hogs, in holes they scratch in the sand, 
to rest their naked bodies. "While its northern half, (stretching from the 
Equator to the Mediterranean,) with slight exceptions, is one great grave- 
yard, enclosing unnumbered millions of the dead of my race, who have 
been sacrificed by war and famine for the privilege of making slaves of 
their brothers and sisters, and their own children, without the slightest 
advance in civilization. 

I have learned, also, from the Christian's Bible, that the Being who 
made this world, once destroyed by a flood of water all its inhabitants 
for their wickedness, except one man named Noah, and his three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and their wives. Ham, my father, was a com- 
pound of beastly wickedness. I learned from this Book that these three 
sons were types of nations, that were to spring from them to repeople the 
earth. The descendants of Shem were to be distinguished for the blessed 
God they worshipped, whose character and perfections it was their mis- 
sion to make known to all others ; and that the descendants of Ham, my 
father, were made their servants. The descendants of Japheth were 
distinguished for a progressive intelligence, and a commanding influence 
upon the destinies of the world. These qualities were to give them do- 
minion in the tents of Shem, and the descendants of Ham were made 
their servants. And this future elevation of Japheth to the dominion of 
the world, was to harmonize with supreme reverence for that God whom 
they had been brought to know by dwelling in the tents of Shem, whoso 
God was the eternal I AM, and not dumb idols. 

The descendants of Ham, the beastly and degraded son of Noah, were 
subjected to a degraded servitude to Shem and Japheth. 

After this I learned that slavery was spread over the whole globe, 
embracing the descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth. I learned, also, 
that subsequently freedom was extended in many nations to the descend- 
ants of Shem and Japheth, and last of all, to some of the descendants of 
Ham, my father. I was astonished at the result. The emancipated 
descendants of Shem and Japheth invariably made progress, and reached 
higher attainments in freedom. My race invariably retrograded from 
the position they had reached under the enlightened control of Shem or 
Japheth. The invariable tendency of freedom was to sink them to the 
level of their original degradation. 

Now, I will not make a decision for this young African on the con- 
tinent of Africa ; but I will say, that all enlightened manhood, which 
thinks it unjust and sinful to subject such helpless and hopeless moral and 
social degradation to intelligent and human control, and invest it with 
the social and religious advantages of the slavery of this Union — dis- 
honors the human understanding, the best instincts of our nature, and is 
utterly unfit to take charge of a nation's welfare. 

The picture drawn expresses sober historical truth with respect to 
Ham's sons when invested with freedom on the one hand, and American 
bondage on the other. Exceptions may be found to the general rule of 
good treatment to the slave in the United States ; so they may in all the 
relations existing among men. The relation of husband and wife should 
secure kindness to the wife ; yet the per cent, of husbands, where slavery 
does not exist, who abuse their authority and neglect their duty to their 
wives, I set down, from all the information I can get, as greater than tiie 
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per cent, of masters at the South who abuse their anthority and neglect 
^eir duty to their slaves. The per cent, of fathers, within the range of 
exclusive freedom, who abuse their authority over their children, or who 
use it without regard to the object for which it was given of God, I set 
down, from all the data I can command, as greater than the per cent, of 
Southern masters, who do the same thing to their slaves. The per cent, 
of free white families at the North, for whose comfort there is not a regu- 
lar and proper provision made by their domestic heads, is greater than 
the number of slave families whose Southern masters have failed to make 
such a provision for ihem. The per cent, of white families, for whose 
condition in infancy, sickness, and old age, there is not suitable medicd 
aid and sympathetic attention provided by their domestic heads, is perhaps 
many thousand times greater at the North, than the per cent, of slave 
families who are unprovided by their Southern masters with these indis- 
pensable blessings. Among four millions of slaves at the South there is 
not one pauper, although one-fourth of their lives they are helpless, 
either from the weakness of infancy, or the infirmities of old age. At 
the North, every seventh family is without a home, and in the cities, one- 
fifth of the persons must receive help or perish ; while four millions of 
slaves at the South have good homes, and three plentiful meals of good 
food provided for them, by their masters, every day — with comfortable 
clothing, and an unlimited supply of fuel for fires, in winter. Such a 
provision as this has never been secured to any equal number of free 
laborers on the globe. It is perfectly horrifying to a Southern slave- 
owner to read the statistics of poverty, vice, and suffering, where money 
is the master of labor. The skill and industry of the white race, in gen- 
eral, justly entitle them to a comfortable provision for life ; but, within 
the boundaries of exclusive freedom, cupidity and the power of money 
withhold it as soon as the supply of free labor exceeds the demands of 
capital. That state of things often happens with slave labor and capital 
at the South ; but, then, the slave's wages are not diminished : neither is 
he dismissed to perish of want, or to sell himself to work wickedness. 

Slavery, or control by the will of another, in some form, and to the 
extent which vaiying circumstances make proper, is now, and has been 
in all ages, an indispensable necessity. Too large a measure or too great 
an abridgment of liberty is equally fatal to the welfare of a people and to 
the happiness of individuals. The elementary principle which should 
control a wise settlement of the proper amount of freedom to classes or 
individuals, under any form of government, whether family, State, or 
Federal, is best learned in rearing and governing a family. Here expe- 
rience becomes the basis of theory ; and not theory the basis of practice. 
Here we learn that of the white race, in the highest forms of civilization, 
about seven-eighths of the number to be governed are subjected, without 
their consent in any form, to the control and government of about one- 
eighth of the individuals who make up the families or States. One half, 
being females, are so subjected for life ; and three-fourths of the other 
half, being minors, are so subjected for a term of years. The remaining 
fourth are all that can be said, in any sense of the word, to be governed 
by their own wills — and, when formed into States, they are slaves, or 
what is the same, are subjected to the control of their own State law, and 
are as liable to its burdens and penalties as any other class of persons. 
The reason and the propriety of enslaving or controlling this large majority 
by this small minority are so obvious, that no government within the 
pale of Christian civilization has ever been constructed without being 
controlled by the reason which makes it proper. What is that reason ? 
It w, that the portion thus excluded from the governing power are not 
qualified to exercise this power, with safety to themselves or others. In 
that disqualiflcationy the propriety is found of withholding this power 
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from them ; and of snbjeoting thera to the control of those who are quali- 
fied to govern. In this state of facts— disclosed by the experience of all ages 
— originate all the varying forms of involuntary servitude found among 
Bien. The principles of righteousness lend their full sanction to the con- 
trol which subordinates individual freedom to the general good, and accords 
to individuals only the amount they can use as a good. By this standard 
of measuring the right and the wrong of slavery, of freedom, and of gov- 
ernment, African slavery in the United States ought to be tested. When-, 
ever it is so tested, it will be found to be right for the white race— just 
and humane for the black race— expedient and pepper for both races — 
and in accordance with the highest responsibilities of Christian freemen. 

So far as the capacity of the African has yet been developed, we have 
no reason to believe they can retain the blessings of civilization and th« 
gospel which we have given them, when our control and protection are 
withdrawn. The evidence which sustains this conclusion, stares the civ- 
ilized world in the face, like the sun in the heavenn. 

On this continent, at an early stage of our history, well meant efforts 
were permitted in the providence of God, the object of which was to 
bless Ham's race by releasing them from our control, and giving them 
freedom. These effoits have gone on among well-meaning men for more 
than two centuries. For the whole of this time, facts have been accumu- 
lating, which prove their freedom to he a curse^ both to them and the 
white r^ce. Still, additional aids, suggested by benevolence, have been 
resorted to by good men in the slave States, to make the experiment suc- 
cessful, until the demonstration seems complete, that freedom to them is 
a curse on this continent, and everywhere else on the globe. These un- 
tiring efforts on the part of benevolent individuals, have been in silent 
progress in the slave States, and are but little known by those at a dis- 
tance. Their voice is the voice of God. Ee thus proclaims to us, that 
in these efforts we a/re warring against His fixed plan. Misguided philan- 
thropy, however, still found excuses for the failure. That failure, it was 
thought, would not have taken place upon a fair field for the experiment. 
To meet this bewitching blindness of benevolent slaveholders at the South, 
God in His providence has tolerated the selection of three different theatres, 
more favorably situated, upon which to make the experiment on a large 
scale. Two of them he surrounded with the overflowings of sympathy, 
aid, and counsel, by three of the most powerful nations of the earth. 

In Jamaica, one hundred millions of dollars were paid to the owners of 
Ham's descendants in that island by the English government, to release 
from bondf^e a set of well-fed laborers, who were supplying their own 
wants, rendering a remunerating income to their owners, and a needful 
supply of tropical productions for the wants of the mother country. Here 
the experiment was thoughtfully made, and surrounded by a wise fore- 
cast, that seemed to bid defiance to failure. The land was owned by the 
white race ; their farms were all in good order ; on these farms there was 
a supply of good houses ; in these houses the slaves had lived and reared 
their families ; these farms were supplied with the tools and machinery 
necessary for their successful cultivation, and to the use of these tools 
and this machinery the slaves had been accustomed since childhood. 
These farms, the houses on them, the tools and machinery, with the super- 
vision of the owner, were the capital which England said, and believed, 
was to be rendered more valuable by free than by slave labor. On every 
farm the needed supply of labor was to be found. A moral guarantee 
was given to the laborer, that capital should not oppress him ; because the 
demand of capital for labor should always be kept greater in that island 
than the supply. Of course, capital would be compelled to give the high- 
est price for labor which a small return of profit would allow. 

What has been the result of this well-arranged experiment, to give 
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freedom to this race of people ? Homes were ready for every one of them' 
— homes too in which. they were raised; the highest price for labor 
awaited every one of them who would work; a powerful and sympathetic 
government threw her shield around them ; the avails of their labor were 
secured to them, with assurance doubly sure that merit should have every 
thing accorded to it which justice could command. I ask again, what has 
been the result of this well-arranged and costly experiment, to give free- 
dom to Ham^s descendants ? The result is, according to reports made to 
the English Parliament, (by abolition members sent in different years from 
their own body, to make a strict personal examination,) that the export 
of sugar in a short time had fallen off from upwards of six hundred mil- 
lions to two thousand pounds, and very soon after to nothing ; and that 
every other product of labor had shared the same fate. That the farms 
had grown over in bushes ; that the ditches were filled up ; that the roads 
were impassable; that the machinery was rusting and rotting unused; 
that the houses were surrounded with brushwood and trees which nearly 
concealed them ; that thousands of negroes were hovermg around the 
towns on the coast in destitution and starvation, whose existence was a 
mystery, as none could account for it; that others had retreated from 
civilization and the reach of law to the mountains, where they were living 
in savage and beastly degradation on roots and herbs, and tiiat no price 
would secure labor. That the value of real estate was reduced, according 
to an assessment, twelve millions in a very short time ; in short, that the 
island and the negroes were ruined, unless efficient control in some form 
was re-assumed by their well-meaning but misguided benefactora. 

The second experiment, to which allusion has been made, is the one in 
Africa. The best materials to be found among the free negroes of the 
United States were selected for this experiment. 

Long and anxiously in our country had the highest order of minds, 
the purest philanthropy, the most disinterested patriotism, and the most 
self-sacrificing benevolence, sought to do good to this race of people, and 
to originate and put in operation a practical plan for elevating them to the 
blessings of a higher civilization, and a more enlarged freedom, or self- 
control. For accomplishing their desires, these great men, so distin- 
guished in the world's history for disinterested goodness, met in the city 
of Washington in 1816 ; and, after mature deliberation, adopted a plan for 
carrying out their wishes by the agency of an organization which they 
called " The American Colonization Society." Their purpose was, to aid 
free persons of color to settle a colony or colonies in Africa. In pur- 
suance of this plan, they raised by voluntary contribution a sufficient fund, 
employed suitable agents to explore the coast, and finally purchased of the 
natives on that continent a territory large enough for the settlement of 
every negro, free and bond, in the United States. 

To this well selected home — rich in soil, salubrious in climate, and 
highly adapted to commerce — ^they commenced transporting such of Ham'a 
descendants in the United States as were most advanced in civilization, 
public spirit, and intelligence. 

So great was the desire of Southern philanthropists to succeed in this 
experiment, that through their influence indirect aid was obtained from 
the Federal Government, to sustain the infant colony against the hostile 
natives. Places of defence were built by the aid of our sailors, and the 
presence of our war ships afforded security against aggression. 

Tlie passage of the emigrants to their new home, six months' provision 
when they arrived there, lands surveyed and ready for settlement, hos- 
pitals for the sick, and medical aid for their assistance, were tdl thought- 
fully arranged and secured to them by these noble-hearted men. But the 
above catalogue of bounty falls far short of the whole-souled benevolence 
and forethought which characterized their efforts. The society and ita 
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ii^nenoe secured for the colonists all kinds of tools to cultivate their 
fields, carts and wagons for the nse of their farms, steam mills to saw 
l^eir lumher, to grind their grain, and to mannfactnre their cane into 
sugar and molasses, draft animals to "plough their land, arms to defend 
their persons by land, and ships for their commerce by sea. 

They provided for them a government free of charge, and secured for 
them, either directly or indirectly, school-houses and teachers for their 
children, churches in which to worship God, Bibles and preachers to teach 
them the way to heaven, books filled with instruction on all suitable sub- 
jects^ printing-presses to diffuse knowledge, clothiog for their bodies, and 
affectionate and enlightened counsel for their minds. Thousands of hearts, 
in all parts of our country, ascended to Grod for their success, and followed 
them to their new homes, in every form of benevolence. Our Govern- 
ment has indirectly secured them against hostility and violence, at an 
expense, if fairly estimated, that would reach many millions of dollars. 
Every motive was quickened into activity which could be awakened in 
their hearts, for the regeneration of Africa, and their own progress in 
Christian civilization. 

Could a better tiieatre have been selected— could better materials have 
been secured to occupy it — could wiser and better counsellors have been 
selected on the globe, to guide their infant movements in the mission of 
self-improvement and African redemption? 

The noblest branch of Japheth's descendants, who had been so long 
accustomed to progress on this continent, were slow to doubt the success 
of this experiment, and could not patiently and wisely weigh the evidence 
time began to famish, that its success was doubtful. Whether by design 
or not, discouraging facts were withheld from the public, and flattering 
pictures of success were given to the world. 

Our country was made familiar by the press with comparisons between 
this and other colonizing experiments, with a large balance in favor of 
Liberia. Yet in 1843, more than twenty years after the settlement of the 
colony, their statistics showed that the average quantity of land cultivated 
in this agricultural colony (including town lots) was about one-third of an 
acre per head; and that not a single draft animal, plough, wagon, or cart-, 
was used at that time for any purpose ; that no farming tool was used 
except a bill-hook andiioe. That the machinery sent them to saw their 
lumber, grind their grain, and manufacture their cane into sugar and mo- 
lasses, and the tools sent them to cultivate their lands, were then rusting 
and rotting unused. The colonists have at all times affirmed that the so3 
was exceedingly productive, yet their custom-house, at that time, reported 
not a single article exported from Liberia, which was produced by the 
labor of the colonists. The articles for which their soil was peculiarly 
adapted, such as tobacco, breadstuffs, cotton, coffee, sugar, molasses, po- 
tatoes, &;c., were imported from abroad, and so was their meat. All these 
articles commanded high prices in their own market, prices which ought 
to have induced their cultivation by any human being willing to labor. 

After they had been adding to the outfit which they carried with them, 
the avails of their own labor, and all that had been given them by their 
benefactors for more than twenty years, the assessed value of their agri- 
cultural wealth was five dollars and a few cents per head. During the 
whole of this time their government had cost them nothing, and our navy 
had given them peace and security. 

Statements however were in conflict, and its friends from time to time 
sought for information that certainly could be relied on. The last accred- 
ited agent was Mr. Oowen from the Kentucky Colonization Society, who 
in 1858, after a sojourn of seven weeks, made a report. This report, with 
respect to agriculture, presents about the same state of facts as those of 
1843. The colonists have always afiSrmed that the climate was healthy, 
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yet with a rich soil to give them food, and a healthy climate to prolong 
their lives, and forty years to multiply their race, tliey are now about one- 
fifth less in number than the original emigrants. 

The general view I have taken of Jamaica and Liberia is derived from 
sources that are entitled to the highest credit ; but my information has 
been obtained from different sources and at different times, and was not 
carefully preserved, supposing it could be obtained again at pleasure from 
historical records, and in chronological order ; but in this I was mistaken. 
There is nothing, however, in point oi fact^ from any quarter, tending to 
a different conclusion from that at wiiich I have arrived ; that is, that 
this race of people have never as yet proved themselves capable, under 
any circumstances, of retaining in freedom what slavery gives them ; or 
of making progressive improvement, unless they are subject more or less 
to the control of the white race. For more than three years, I have been 
trying to get statistical and historical facts concerning these experiments 
on foreign fields. But the library of Congress, the proprietors of book- 
stores, and some of the best informed of our public men, could give me 
no aid. This is a suggestive fact. " He that doeth truth, cometh to the 
light," says Christ, Here are experiments that have been in progress for 
more than forty years, one of them by the most enlightened government 
in the world, the other by many of the most enlightened individuals in 
the United States, that are almost covered up in darkness. "Why is tliis ? 

One of the ordinances of God is, that man shall eat bread in the sweat 
of his face ; that is, that he shall by labor contribute his share to the com- 
mon stock of supply for human wants. Christ has ordained that, in his 
kingdom, no man shall eat unless he work. We have sent Ham^s descend- 
ants to Africa to raise and govern families, and to assume the higher re- 
sponsibilities of organizing and governing states. From the best authen-* 
ticated facts we can gain, we are obliged to believe they are not qualified 
to do either, because they will not perform voluntary labor. Among 
Ham's race in freedom, here and elsewhere, there are but a few individuals 
who are willing to labor continuously for the support of a family. No 
people can multiply and raise families, unless they have homes, and are 
well fed. In the Northern States, in Jamaica, and in Liberia, the deaths 
among the free blacks steadily exceed the births. The slaves at the South 
multiply faster than the white race at the North. 

On the field of experiment there is another that deserves our notice. 
In Hayti, the slaves were emancipated by the Assembly of France in 
1793. In the same year they slaughtered the white race, and appro- 
priated to themselves the invested wealth of the island. This island had 
been in a most prosperous condition before that event. Its exported pro- 
ductions had been immense. From that time its productions declined, and 
from the address of their President last year, they have reached the lowest 
level of laziness and poverty, are in a very degraded condition, as much, 
or more so than the original inhabitants when the island was discovered 
by Columbus in 1492. 

I have said the evidence which proves the unfitness of the African for 
freedom, stares us in the face as the sun in the heavens — that it amounts 
to a demonstration. That evidence has been passed in review before my 
reader. It consists first, in the experiment at the South, of giving free- 
dom to the most promising of the race. We of the South know that it 
has proved a curse to them. It has involved them in a little more than 
ten times the amount of crime, and a measure of poverty destructive of 
all comfort. An unwillingness to labor is almost universal among them. 

The North emancipated that portion of the race they held in bondage. 
From the same unwillingness to labor they are too poor to raise families, 
are diminishing in numbers, and are degraded by an amount of crime 
which exceeds more than twelve times that of the white race. 
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In Jamaica, no wages can overcome their unwillingness to perform 
labor. 

In Liberia, where they*have been literally held up by kindness and 
counsel, and stimnlated by the prospect of regenerating Afi'ica, we see 
the same incurable disease. 

In Hayti, we see them sharing all the evils which flow from self-con- 
trol and an unwillingness to labor, while we see the slaves at the South, 
under the control of the white race, contented and well provided for, in- 
creasing in numbers, and improving in morals and intelligence. 

What I have written thus far was intended to disabuse men's minds as 
to the origin of government, as to its " resting on the consent of the gov- 
erned," — as to being "bom free and equal," as to what constitutes slavery, 
as to what constitutes freedom, as to the rule by which freedom or self- 
control is to be meted out ; as to the propriety, in civilized life, of subject- 
ing seven-eighths of the human family to the control of one-eighth ; as to 
the justice of according freedom to the white race at a given age, and 
withholding it from Africans for life ; as to the evidence ftirnished that 
they are an inferior race, and unfit for social and political freedom. 

In my next, slavery will be tested by the Bible, as a question of morals 
and a divinely appointed element in the social and religious progress of 
the world. 



CHAPTEE II. 

Teachings of the Bible — The world re^opled after the food by three distinct reuses 
— Tnese races all descend from one man — One of these races devoted to Sla- 
very — The other two ordained by the Almighty to be their masters — Pomestie 
Slavery sanctioned of God in the families of the Patriarchs — A runaway 
Slave returned to the ovmer by a special messenger from Heaven — A nation of 
the devoted racCj who were freCj enslaved by the AlmiglUy — A nation of the 
free race^ who were domestic slaveholders^ liberated by the Almighty, from na- 
tional bondage to the devoted race — A Slave Code en<icted by the Almighty — 
Slave markets designated by Him for the purchase of Slaves — The devoted race 
divided into nations — Seven qf these nations devoted to utter destruction, the 
balance of them to Slavery — Divine authority, that Slavery is in harmony 
with the moral precept, which requires us ^^to love our neighbor a^ ourself^^-^ 
The extent and character of Slavery when Christ came — All Governments at 
that time sanctioned Slavery — What Christ in person did, and taught his dis' 
ciples to do, in reference to governments, 

HAvniTG, in the preceding chapter, attempted to show that slavery is 
nothing more nor less than control by the will of another, and that 
this control is an indispensable necessity from our birth until our physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual faculties are suflSciently developed for the re- 
sponsibilities of social and political life ; and that this development is gen- 
erally reached by the white race in about twenty-one years, and that it 
has never as yet been reached by the black race at any age, either on this 
continent or anywhere else, of which we have knowledge ; and having 
assigned that as a true, proper, and suflBcient reason for holding them un- 
der the control of the white race, both as a good to that race and them- 
selves, — I will now proceed to examine slavery by the Bible, as a question 
of morals. It will be of service to those who reverence the Bible, but 
^ho do not know what it teaches, or where to look for its teachings on 
the subject of slavery, to sum np a portion of them on that subject, and 
refer to the books, chapter, and verses, where they may be found. 
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In Gen. iz. 25, 26, 27, yon will find that soon after the flood Ham's 
descendants were doomed by tlie Almighty to a state of slavery, and that 
the descendants of Shem and Japheth, by the same decree, were ordained 
to be their masters. From Ham descended fifteen nations, that settled be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. Seven of these nations were 
devoted to utter destruction, and their land given to Abraham's seed. 
See Deut. xx. 16, 17, and Dent. vii. 1, 2. The remaining eight nations 
were to be subjected by Abraham's seed to national bondage. See Deut. 
xi. % and xx. 10, 11. If they would not submit to national bondage, 
when summoned, then the males were all to be destroyed, and the females 
subjected to domestic bondage. See Deut. xx. 12 to 18. When these 
eight nations were subjected by Abraham's seed to national bondage^ their 
authority over them was not to stop at political subjection ; they were to 
expurgate these nations of idolatry for the true worship of Abraham's 
God. Deut xii. 1, 2, 3. 

Abraham is the first domestic slaveholder mentioned in the Bible, and 
he is constantly held up to view as the most distinguished man for piety 
in the patriarchal age. There is a mistake frequently made by readers of 
the Bible, in supposing the servants of the patriarchs, and those servants 
instructed by the Apostles, in the New Testament, to be hired servants, 
and not hereditary slaves. I ask my reader to criticize the quotations as 
they are brought to view, by the references which follow, that he may see 
for himself that this mistake has no foundation to rest upon. 

When Lot was taken prisoner, Gen. xiv. 14, Abraham owned three 
hundred and eighteen slaves that were born in his house, old enough to 
bear arms. From these data, according to the usual calculation, his entire 
slave family, at this time, must have been upwards of fifteen hundred. 
Soon after this, Abraham was driven by a famine into Egypt, when the 
items of his principal wealth are given us, Gen. xii. 15, 16. In this cata- 
logue his slaves form a conspicuous part as items of property. Soon after 
this, in a neighboring kingdom, Abraham received a large present from 
the reigning sovereign of the country. Among the valuable items of 
property which make up this gift, slaves agpin form a conspicuous part. 
See Gen. xx. 14, 15, 16. In default of children, Sarah, his witfe, pre- 
vaile/d upon him to marry her slave maid Hagar, an Egyptian woman who 
was given to Sarah by Pharaoh, King of Egypt To marry slave wives, 
and to have a plurality of wives, were both lawful under die law of the 
patriarchs. They were both mf^e lawful four hundred years after by the 
law of Moses. This slave woman Hagar ran away, because of rough 
treatment to which she was subjected by her mistress, on account of her 
insolence. In the wilderness she was met by an Angel of God and or- 
dered back, with positive directions to submit herself under her mistress's 
hands. See Gen. xvi. 1 to 9: The conduct of God's messenger to this 
down-trodden female, as our Northern brethren would call her, differs 
very much from their conduct at the present time. That messenger or- 
dered the fugitive slave back to her owner — the Abolitionist refuses to 
deliver them up. 

In Gen. xvii. a covenant is mentioned. In this covenant God gave to 
Abraham's seed citizenship and the land of Canaan. This covenant se- 
cured both to Abraham's male posterity through Isaac, Jacob, and twelve 
of Jacob's sonsj excluding from* citizenship and the soil Ishmael, Abra- 
ham's first bom son, and Esau, Isaac's first bom son, and all others for- 
ever. Not one foot of this land could be alienated. It was entailed in 
perpetuity on Abraham's male descendants through the above line, and 
with it political responsibility and power. Political power and the soil 
were given exclusively to them. Abraham's other children and slaves 
were bound by circumcision to acknowledge and worship Abraham's God. 
Oircnmdsion gave rdigious privileges, but not national identity, or politi- 
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eal power. Abraham was bound to impose cironmcisioa on his children 
and slaves. Henoe Abraham circumcised, not only Ishmael his son, but 
himself and all his slaves that were bom in his house, or that were bought 
with his money of any stranger.. See Gen. xvii. 28 to 26. Question — 
Conld our Northern brethren hold fellowship with this old slaveholder if 
he were to appear among them ? 

The next view which the Scriptures furnish us of this distinguished 
daveholder and favorite of the Almighty, is the occasion he improves of 
getting a wife for his son Isaac. Isaac had been designated by the. Al- 
mighty as the progenitor of tlie Messiah — in whom all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed. See Gen. xxi. 12, and xxii. 1 to 18. 

Abraham intrusted this mission of getting a wife for Isaac, to the most 
distinguished servant he had. At an earlier period of AbrfiJ^am's life, and 
before he had a child, he thought of making this servant, on account of 
his high qualities and sterling integrity, the heir of his whde estate. He 
now sends him on this delicate and important mission, under special in- 
struction. He requires him to take a solemn oath to follow his directions 
to the very letter. He puts him in possession of all the means he was to 
use to insure success ; jewels that were beautiful and costly for the lady, 
splendid presents for her familv, and a catalogue of his wealth which he 
intended to give his son at his death. This estate the servant enumerated 
to the lady's family in the following words ; " I am Abraham's servant, 
and the Lord hath blessed my master greatly, and he is become great ; 
and he hath given him flocks and herds, and silver and gold, and men ser- 
vants, and maid servants, and camels, and assee. And Sarah, my master's 
wife, bare a son to my master when she was old ; and unto him hath he 
given all he hath." See Gen. xxiv. 84, 36, 36. 

After this marriage of Isaac was consummated, Abraham married 
again, and had six sons by Keturah, besides his first-born son Ishmael by 
Hagar. Before his death, he sent these seven sons out of Hke country 
which God had given his posterity through Isaac. To these sons he made 
presents when he sent them away. But true to the message he sent by 
his servant to get a wife for Isaac, he gave to Isaac all that he had, and 
this included the land of Canaan which God had given him by promise. 
Gen. XXV. 5. To his other sons he gave gifts, and sent them away from 
Isaac, his son, (while he yet lived,) eastward, out of the promised land, 
unto the east country, and died in a good old age. Gen. xxv. 6, 7, 8. 

Question. — Can holding men and women in bondage, giving them to 
our children when we die, and sharing the honor they in part give us in 
the sight of God and men while we live, be sinful ? that is, if the word 
of God was written to teach us what sin is. 

Soon after Abraham's death, his son Isaac made a very distinguished 
figure upon the stage of the world. The historical notice given of him is, 
that he was " a prosperous man "— -" reaping an hundred fold " from the 
land he cultivated; that he "waxed great," "went forward," "and 
grew until he became very great ; for he had possessions of flocks, and 
great store of servants." The next account we have of him is, that the 
citizens of the government under which he was living, enmed him exceed- 
ingly. Why, says fanaticism, a tyrant who lives upon the sweat and blood 
of his fellow-man ought to be abhorred of God, and should be hated <tf 
men. Well, let us see how he stands with* Abraham's God. He was then 
living in the kingdom of Gerar. The envy of his neighbors, who were 
citizens of this kingdom, made his home so disagreeable, that he removed 
thence, and went to Beersheeba, grieved in heart that a people to whom 
he had done no harm should invade his home, endanger nis life, and the 
lives of his servants — violently wrest his property from him, and render 
it unsafe for him to dwell among them. See Gen. xxvi. 12 to 28. But 
the Lord appeared to him the same night, after these painful demonstra* 
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tions of unconquerable envy and hatred Lad caused him to separate Mm- 
self from this people, and said to him, " I am the God of Abraham thy 
father ; fear not " the malignity and lawlessness of these men, " for I am 
with thee, and will bless thee, and multiply thy seed." Gen. xxvi. 28, 
24,25. 

The lawlessness and malignity of these people were enougl^ to awaken 
the fears of this princely slaveholder. "We are living under analogous cir- 
cumstances. "While we may not have for our comfort the direct assurance 
of this great slaveholder, that God will be with us, and bless us ; yet, 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, we may have hope that 
he will. 

Isaac had two sons, who were twins. He was led by a prophetic im- 
pulse to make a public transfer of the blessings of the Abrahamic cove- 
nant to one of these sons before his death. Under the influence of partial 
feelings and common usage, he was about to transfer these blessings to 
Esau. But means were used by which they were unintentionally, on his 
part, transferred to Jacob. Isaac was duly assured by Divine impulse, 
after the deed was done, that it was God's will that Jacob should have 
this inheritance ; and under prophetic inspiration he said to Jacob, " Let 
people serve thee, and nations bow down to thee : be lord over thy breth- 
ren, and let thy mother's sons bow down to thee : cursed be every one that 
curseth thee, and blessed be every one that blesseth thee." Gen. xxvii. 

Jacob's subsequent history shows him to have been one of the greatest 
sla veil olders of the age. If my views were those of an Abolitionist, I should 
be obliged to hate the God of Jacob, and instead of saying as God did, 
" CursM be every one that curseth thee,^'* my abolition views would com- 
pel me to say, " Cursed bo every one that blesseth tTtee^ 

Soon after this transaction of blessing Jacob, Isaac, his father, called 
Jacob to him, gave him a charge to take a wife from a God-fearing fam- 
ily, and not from ah idolatrous ]^ople, and then sent him away with this 
inspired benediction : " God Almighty bless thee, and multiply thee ; and 
give the blessings of Abraham to thee, and to thy seed with thee ; that 
thou may est Inherit the land wherein thou art a stranger, which God gave 
to Abraham." Gen. xxviii. 1 to 4. 

Jacob, thus charged and thus blessed by his inspired father, went to 
Padan Aram, married, and lived there twenty years. The night after he 
left his father's house to go to Padan Aram, God appeared to him and 
gave him this assurance : " I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and 
the God of Isaac ; the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give, and to 
thy seed," (now mark the caution used here, and in every other place, to 
designate the heirs of the land of Oanaah : they must be Abraham's male 
descendants through Jacob,) ** and thy seed shall be as the dust of the 
earth ; and thou shalt spread abroad to the West, and to the East, and to 
the North, and to the S(»uth * and ki thee, and in thy seed, shall all the 
nations of the eartli be blessed." Gen. xxviii. 13, 14, 15. 

When Jacob, twenty years after this, was thinking of leaving Padan 
Aram, where he had been badly treated by his father-in-law, this is the 
account we have of him : " The man increased exceedingly, and had much 
cattle, and maid servants, and men servants, and camels, and asses." Gen. 
XXX. 43. This property in slaves which he accumulated in Padan Aram, 
and that which he inherited from his father soon after, made him a 
princely slaveholder, as his fathers had been. In all these catalogues of 
property owned by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, servants occupy the place 
of chattels. They were bought with their money; they were called 
" their money ; " they were raised in their families, and were passed as an 
inheritance to their children in perpetuity. Hired servants are carefully 
distinguished from hereditary, or bond servants. 

During the life of the patriarch Jacob, we are presented with a very 
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suggestive £EU>t in favor of enslaving a peo^e for their own good, who 
are not qualified for freedom. A branch of Ham^s race occupied, at that 
time, the fruitful valley of the Nile in Egypt. They were liable, by lazi- 
ness, negligence, and a want of forethought and energy, to famine, owing to 
a casualty of frequent occurrence, which caused a faikire in the annual crop. 

To teach Ham's race a lesson, and through them the world a lesson, 
the Almighty allowed Jacob's son, Joseph, a descendant of Shem, to be 
sold into slavery in that kingdom. It was Shem's mission to preserve 
the knowledge, and make known the character of the true God to all na- 
tions. Shem was sent to Egypt at this time, in the person of Joseph, not 
only to make known the character, attributes, and perfections of the true 
God, but to make known the character and elements of good government 
among them. Joseph soon convinced Pharaoh, when brought into his 
presence, that essential elements were wanting in his government, that 
wise forethought, and an energetic control over his subjects would save 
them from this national calamity with which they were afflicted ; that 
this government must be changed, and that his subjects were not quali- 
fied for self-control, or freedom. Accordingly, under impulses awakened 
in Pharaoh's heart, this young man was invested with authority by Pha- 
raoh, to change the political structure of the government, by enslaving 
the persons, and purchasing the property, real and personal, of the whole 
kingdom, with the exception of the priesthood. He secured for Pharaoh 
an absolute right to the control, service, and labor of this people forever. 
A new arrangement was immediately made by Joseph for the more effi- 
cient control o^ labor, and for a c«i*eful preservation of the surplus. 

This was done by bringing a number of families together in cities^ 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, so that a few competent over- 
seers (men of skiU, enterprise, and authoritative energy) could supervise 
the labor and the civil conduct of a great many persons. By this change 
labor was well husbanded, a bountiful supply was secured for the wants 
of the people, a surplus was put in store for contingencies, and a regular 
supply of means laid by for the support of the government. 

The authority for all this is to be found in Gen. xli. to xlvii., inclusive. 

Subjecting this people to slavery, was God's work. He, by a special 
providence of seven years' continuance, brought them into a condition 
that unavoidably subjected them to hereditary slavery, or to death by 
famine, if they refused submission to it. Now let me ask all well-mean- 
ing, honest-minded men, this question. If slavery be a sin, as the Aboli- 
tionists say it is, then why did the Almighty take advantage of the condi- 
tion into which he brought this poeple, to deprive them of liberty, and 
subject them to slavery? . I would answer this question by saying, God 
designed it for their good, and to teach them, and all others through them, 
that slavery was a greater good to any people than freedom, without 
proper quaUfications to use freedom^ All of this is written in the Bible 
for our learning — ^that we when called upon, in the providence of God, to 
arrange the best form of government for men who prove themselves 
incapable of self-government, (as the Africans do among us, and every- 
where else with but few individual exceptions,) that we do not suffer 
ourselves to be led away by the infidelity which sanctions universal 
freedom and equality — a freedom and an equality, of which the Bible 
knows nothing ; nor by a false humanity which takes away a good from 
a people, and puts an evil in the place of it— as this infidelity in the 
United States seeks to do, by taking from the African the protection and 
control of the white race, and leaving him to perish by giving him 
freedom to do nothing— which is the only freedom he desires. 

The difference betwetn freedom and slavery to this race of people, 
when the comparison is made between the masses in slavery here and 
freedom in Africa, is almost as great as the imaginative difference 
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between the two fotore worlds of the Bible. The difference is the frnit 
of slavery. By the frait the tree should be judged. 

The seven years' famine which was the occasion of exalting Joseph to 
the control of Egypt, brought his father Jacob, aud Jacob's other eleven 
sons, into the same kingdom, that they might avoid starvation by famine 
in the land of Canaan. A beautiful and productive portion of the land 
was assigned to them by the King. Here they became a nation, (Dent, 
ix. 84 :) and enjoyed great prosperity and courtly favor for a long time ; 
but at length a new King arose who knew nothing of Joseph. 

The rapid increase of Jacob's posterity in Egypt awakened the fears 
of the new King, and he subjected them as a nation to bondage, and their 
male children to death. Now, let my reader remember that this was not 
domestic bondage, for they were the owners of domestic slaves themselves ; 
they were literally a slaveholding nation, and so remained until their 
exodus. While they were compelled by Pharaoh to support themselves 
and their families — as their political master, he made very heavy drafts 
upon them for labor, and subjected them to unreasonable and cruel 
oppression by overtaxing their physical energies. This, we are told, 
was grievous to be borne, yet it *' yielded the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness to them when exercised thereby." It led these slaveholders 
to call upon the Lord, in singleness of heart, for deliverance. The Lord 
heard their prayer, and delivered them from this cruel oppression — not, 
however, as modern deliverers seek deliverance for domestic slaves who 
are not oppressed ; that is, by spears, Sharpe's rifles, conflagration, rapine 
and plunder. The lesson God taught this people by Moses is the lesson 
he teaches us by the Gospel; that is, that inflicting vengeance upon 
nations belongs to God — ^that we are not to avenge ourselves. These 
oppressed national bondmen peaceably petitioned the throne, under God's 
direction, for a release ; and after the Almighty had endorsed their peti- 
tions by national judgments on Pharaoh, they were allowed to march 
peaceably out of Egypt with the consent of Pharaoh, their national master, 
carrying their own domestic slaves with them, without having received 
the permission of God individually, or as a nation, to perpetrate a deed 
of violence, or to offer an indignity to Pharaoh, or to any of their national 
oppressors. How does this comport with plans and efforts to release 
our domestic slaves who have no oppression to complain of ? The domes- 
tic slaves of the Jews in Egypt had none to complain of. The oppressed 
in Egypt were masters — ^their bondage was political; from this God 
delivered them, and they marched peaceably, as a nation, to the Red Sea. 
Pharaoh pursued them — and here God destroyed him for a breach of his 
covenant to let them go. .They marched through the Red Sea, as on dry 
land, and soon stood at the base of Mt. Sinai, where they received a moral 
constitution from the mouth of God himself; and soon after, through Moses, 
the laws ordaining and regulating, according to God's will, their system 
of domestic slavery, and their civil, social, and religious institutions. Here 
we see the Almighty displaying his vengeance upon the political oppres- 
sors of a nation of domestic slaveholders, while he writes his approval of 
their domestic slavery, by giving their slaves a place at the table of the 
passover the night these masters were delivered from political bondage, 
and their slaves at the same moment from the destroying angel for their 
masters' sake. 

Their genealogies were carefully examined, and the male descendants 
of Abraham through Jacob, who could prove their descent, were formally 
recognized and reorganized as the nation to whom God had promised the 
land of Canaan. They numbered six hundred thousand fighting men. See 
Num. i. This nation voluntarily accepted the covenant God made with 
their fathers, and promised obedience to it. Exo. xix. 1 to 8. 

The night they left Egypt the passover was instituted. It was to be 
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a memorial of their national deliverance. The qualifications for its recipi- 
ents are carefully worded in Exo. xii. 43, 44, 45. ** A foreigner and an 
hired servant shall not eat thereof; but every man's servant that is 
bought for money, when thou hast circumcised him, then shall he eat 
thereof." This law proves Jacob's descendants to have been a nation of 
slaveholders when they left Egypt. They had been a slaveholding 
people during all the intervening time, from Abraham's day until they 
went down into Egypt with their father Jacob during the seven years 
of famine. This covers a period of more than four hundred and fifty 
years. Among the patriarchs of this period, their slaves are declared in 
the Bible to be, "their money;" they had bought them with their 
money, or they raised them in their families — and they were heritable 
property in perpetuity. Levit. xxv. 6. Slaves were carefully distinguished 
from hired servants and free men. And in the moral law, or ten com- 
mandments, delivered in less than three months after they left Egypt, 
Uieir slaves are registered by the Almighty in the tenth commandment 
as their property, in common with other articles of property which were 
not to be coveted. See Exo. xx. 17. And in the fourth of the ten com- 
mandments rest from labor on the Sabbath was secured to these slaves. 
Exo. XX. 10. And now I ask again, how can any man who puts forth claim* 
to Bible knowledge, solemnly declare and teach the world to believe, 
that the Bible makes slavery to be the greatest of all sins? Here is a 
miraculous interposition to deliver a nation of domestic slaveholders from 
a state of national bondage to which they had been subjected in Egypt. 
Can we believe God would do this, and sanction their holding slaves, if 
slavery was a great sin ? 

It may seem strange to an abolitionist (for they appear not to know 
what is in the Bible) that the Almighty should pollute His lips, in the 
blaze of glory that surrounded him, (at tlie time He proclaimed the ten 
commandments,) by acknowledging and legalizing a relalion among men, 
that makes property of a fellow-being. They profess to believe this to be 
the greatest of sins. But their surprise will not be lessened when they 
discover, that in the next breath after enunciating the moral law, or ten 
commandments, the God of Abraham commences to deliver a body of 
law for the Jewish nation, the very first utterance of which enlarges the 
field in which they might lawfully secure a greater supply of slave labor. 

The abolitionists of our day have been laboring to dry up the sources 
of supply ; but the Almighty, in the first utterance of the law designed 
for the organization and regulation of their socid and peculiar institutions, 
enlarges the boundary in wJiioh they may obtain a greater supply of 
slave labor. And in so doing has-furnished the world a lesson for their 
instruction. They ought to study it. 

For more than five hundred years Abraham's descendants had been 
domestic slaveholders ; but until this time the Almighty had never given 
them his sanction to enslave their own brethren, and to make property 
of them. But He now opens a new source of supply for slave labor in 
several classes of Abraham's descendants. In the first place, He authorized 
Abraham's poor female children to be sold into hereditary bondage by 
their fathers. The proof of this is found in Exo. xxi. 7, and Dent. xv. 
17. " If a man sell his daughter to be a maid servant, she shall not 
go out, as the men servants do." Again : He authorized the poor male 
descendants of Abraham to sell themselves and their wives into perpetual 
bondage. See Deut. xv. 12 to 17. And He allowed Abraham's male 
descendants when poor to be sold, or to sell themselves, their wives, and 
their children, into bondage for six years. If they had no wife when 
they were sold, then the Almighty allowed their master to give them 
one of his slave women to be their wife. If, at the end of six years, the 
man who came in with a wife and children chose to re-assume freedom, 
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then he with his wife and children were entitled to it ; and also to a pro- 
vision made by the same law, for housekeeping again. 

But in the case of him who had married his master's slave, she and 
her children remained the property of the master. If either of these 
men, after an experience of six years in slavery, preferred hereditary 
bondage to freedom, then the Almighty allowed them to alienate their 
freedom, and become slaves forever. Exo. xxi. 2 to 6. "If thou buy 
an Hebrew servant, six years ho shall serve ; and in the seventh he shall 
go out free for nothing. If he came in by himself, he shall go out by 
himself; if he were married, then his wife shall go out with him. If his 
master have given him a wife, and she have borne him sons or daughters, 
the wife and her children shall be her master's, and he shall go out 
by himself ;" (and in Deut. xv. 13, 14, 18, the master is bound to furnish 
him for housekeeping again.) " But if the servant shall plainly say, I 
love my master, my wife, and my children ; I will not go out free ; then 
his master shall bring him unto the judges ; he shall also bring him to 
the door, or unto the doorpost; and his master shall bore his ears 
through with an awl ; and he shall serve him forever." 

These persons belonged to classes, which will be found in all civilized 
society until time ends. The persons who make up these classes, embody 
moral purity in the outset of life ; but are without the qualifications to 
contend successfully with the diflSculties of securing a comfortable support 
— and hence they are exposed to the temptations which assail social virtue 
and moral purity with great severity. For the social comfort and moral 
security of these classes of his peculiar people, these laws were enacted by 
the Almighty, 

There were other classes among Abraham's seed, that were subjected 
to slavery. These classes, also, have been found in civilized society in all 
ages and countries. They are criminal classes. For the good of these 
criminals whose punishment was short of death, and for the good of 
society, no human legislation has over equalled the law of God. The 
classes he designed to correct by this legislation, included such persons as 
broke into houses — that stole cattle, sheep, or other stock — ^that trespassed 
on th^ir neighbors' fields or forests — that appropriated to their own use 
whatever they could stealthily get hold of— that swindled by false pre- 
tences — that contracted debts without the means, or intention of paying 
them — in short, all who proved themselves unfit to be trusted with 
freedom. 

The object to be accomplished by these laws was to dry up the sources 
of moral miasma ; neutralize this poison ; improve the morals of the cul- 
prits, and preserve the health of the social body, 'One great principle 
lies at the bottom of all this legislation, which was enacted of God to 
relieve society — first, of criminals; secondly, to correct the criminal 
classes — and third, to save the virtuous poor from that condition of pov- 
erty which leads to crime. This great principle, the abolitionists say, 
is the very essence of sin. It is the principle which makes the service, 
or labor of a human being, to be money or property. By the aid of this 
principle, labor was made a legal tender in the payment of debts — it was 
declared to be money, and by this money the Almighty secured in the 
first ])Iace, for the poor female children of Abraham's sons, social equality 
in good families, and a good home for life. Their master was authorized 
to marry them himself, or to marry them to his sons, or to any male 
descendant of Abraham ; thus, poor female children were shielded by their 
masters from vice, and were made valuable contributors to the general 
welfare. 

» The owners of capital thus secured .by the law, in buying the female 
labor for life, would give their capital a form for the profitable employ- 
ment of such labor — ^ond that to an extent, that would equal the supply of 
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it. Thus, their cities would not become Sodoms. And thus, from poor 
young females — ^the most demoraliziog of all classes in exclusive freedom, 
a healthy tone would be given to society, and a supply of female labor 
secured for the spindle and distaff, to meet the demands of taste, and to 
supply the comforts of life. How different is such a result from that of 
capital employed in some of our northern cities; where it is used to 
secure and fdmish from one to one hundred or more rooms, into 
which these poor females can be seduced to enter, that they may secure 
a return for the capital of their employer, by a course of conduct which 
leaves the community a Sodom — emasculated of virtue, and a moral 
stench upon the face of the earth. Ten thousand of these poor innocents, 
it is said, are thus sacrificed annually in one single northern city in our 
Union. From thence they are shipped like merchandise to every place 
where a market can be found. They are compelled annuiJly to give place 
to a new supply. To subject them to domestic slavery in good families — 
to render them useful to society — to give them in marriage to raise families 
— and thus to jireserve the moral health and social happiness of the com- 
munity, would be the greatest of sins, according to the morals and politi- 
cal standard of the abolitionists. ^ 

In the second place, the poor man and his wife, unable from the 
want of skill to succeed against competition, were allowed of God to 
throw off all anxious care, to sit down in social quietude, and to ^njoy 
the provision secured by labor to domestic bondmen for life. The inno- 
cent poor thus provided for, the future danger to society thus guarded . 
against — the Almighty, by the aid of this great money principle, next 
subjected the criminal classes to a more eflBcient remedy, and society to 
a less costly correction, than that of building penitentiaries and work- 
houses, and employing incompetent overseers at high wages to look over 
these criminals, whose moral renovation could not be expected as a result 
from tiieir condition. Instead of such an agency, He subjected them to 
the control of domestic masters, who were interested in their labor and 
deportment, and who could use magisterial authority at pleasure for the 
correction of all insubordination. Upon crime he placed a very high 
money price. For a few stolen articles the prices to be paid by the 
criminal are specified : for an ox, the price of five oxen, &c. These 
specifications were the basis of a general principle, by which the judges 
were to be governed in the punishment of offences not specified. This 
money, when the criminal was poor, was raised by the sale of his labw, 
and was to pay the injured party for his loss, and the State for her ex- 
pense. To raise this money the State sold the culpj-it's service or labor, 
and passed to the purchaser a right to control him by all necessary and 
proper means. These means the State furnished when necessary. 

By this system of making labor a merchantable commodity, the pro- 
ductive resources of the State were increased, the personal and property 
rights of the people were secured, prolific sources of vice and crime were 
dried up, and the morals of the community preserved and strengthened. 
But, according to the abolition standard of morals and unalienable rights, 
God must be the greatest sinner in the universe if he be the author of 
such laws as the above. John Brown is eulogized as a martyr for resist- 
ing to the death such laws as I have quoted, or referred to from the 
Bible. He left many behind him, who are boiling with rage against aU 
such enactments. 

I will now pass by these laws of the Almighty for a supply of slave 
labor among Abraham's seed, where it had never before been furnished, 
to the law of God, which opens the markets of the world to his descend- 
ants, in quest of this labor. He tells them in Levit. xxv. 44, 45 : " Both 
thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the 
heathen that are round about you ; of them shall ye buy bondmen said 
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bondmaids. Morebver, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn 
among yon, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you 
which they begat in yonr land : and they shall be your possession. And 
ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after you to inherit 
them for a possession : they shall be your bondmen forever." By this 
law the markets of the nations in all directions were opened of God for 
the purchase of slaves by Abraham's seed ; except the seven nations of 
Canaan. These seven nations were to be entirely destroyed without 
mercy by God's command, in Dent, xx, 16, 17. "But of the cities of 
these people, which the Lord thy God doth give thee for an inheritance, 
thou shalt save alive nothing that breatheth. But thou shalt utterly 
destroy them, namely : the Hittites, and the Amorites ; the Canaanites, 
and the Perrizites ; the Hivites, and the Jebusites ; as the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee." And again, in Dent. vii. 2, they are conamanded 
" to make no covenant with them, nor show mercy unto them." 

The law which opened to the Israelites all the national markets 
around them, does not stop until it gives them the divine sanction to pur« 
chase slaves of aU the strangers who might choose to dwell among them. 
These strangers loved the Israelites, and therefore followed them from 
Egypt. These strangers shared largely in the Divine favor. Three sev- 
eral times the Israelites are commanded not " to vex or oppress them ; 
but to love them as themselves." Exo. xxii. 21 ; Levit. xix. 33, 34;.Deut. 
xxiv. 14. Yet God allows the Israelites to buy and hold these stran- 
gers in hereditary bondage, as an inheritance to their children forever. 
Here is proof positive, without interference, that to buy and Jiold a person 
in slavery, harmonizes with loving that person as ourself, God commands 
the Israelites to love these strangers a>8 themselves, and at the same time 
authorizes them to buy and hold them as slaves. 

Can any right-minded man survey these great facts of the Bible and 
then bring himself to believe that slavery is sinful ; or, that it is not in 
harmony with God's moral perfections, or the obligation He has laid on 
men to love each other ? Freedom was a curse to the lawless portion of 
Abraham's seed. Their freedom was a curse also to the State, and there- 
fore God directed the State to take it from them, and subject them to 
slavery. 

Freedom, to Abraham's poor and exposed female children, seems also 
to have been a curse to them and the community ; God, therefore, in 
mercy to them and the State, allowed their parents to invest them with 
the advantages of domestic slavery. To Abraham's male descendants who 
had families, without the skill to provide for them, He extended the same 
advantages. 

All these classes were benefited by slavery. Tlie idolatrous class was 
better governed, better protected, better fed and clothed, belter instructed 
for this life and that to come, shared in social sympathy and intelligence, 
unknown to them in heathenism, and were gready favored by the Al- 
mighty in allowing them to stand in such a relatwn to a people whose 
God was the eternal I AM. And dues not truth compel us to say all this 
of the African race on this continent ? These Africans were the most 
degraded, superstitious, and ignorant of all the heathen races on earth. 
By domestic slavery they have been brought into a progressive state of 
civilization, and to share largely in the blessings of the Gospel. 

The Almighty, in the law which sanctioned slavery, guarded the slave 
against cruelty and limited the master's discretion to the use of necessary 
and proper means for controlling his slave. For cruelty, the master was 
responsible, and the slave was released from bondage. The laws of God 
for the government and protection of freemen and slaves, furnish a very 
instructive lesson to all honest-minded men who reverence the Bible,. in 
ascertaining the truth of the infidel doctrine, that all men are born free 
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and equal. For the benefit of snob well-meaning men, I will qnote a few 
of these laws : If a man maimed his own slave, by knocking out his eje, 
or his tooth, the slave was to be freed, as a punishment npon the master 
for this wanton act of personal violence, which was neither proper nor 
necessary, as a means of securing subordination. £xo. xzi. 26, 27. But 
for the same offence committed against a free person, the offender had to 
pay an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, as the penalty. Levit. 
zxiv. 19, 20. Question : Will these two laws carry the idea of freedom 
and equality to an honest mind ? Again. If a slave lost his life by an 
ox running at large, and known by the owner of the ox to be dangerous, 
the owner of the ox 'had to pay thirty shekels of silver to the master, as 
a compensation for the loss of his slave. Exo. xxi. 82. But if the per- 
son so killed was fVee, then the owner forfeited his life. Exo. xxi. 29. 
Question: Do these two laws of the Almighty teach the freedom and 
equdity of modern infidelity ? Again. Under the law of God the male 
descendants of Abraham were allowed to marry slave women. If under 
tb\i law a man married his own slave, his children by her were free ; 
but if he married the slave of another man, his children by her were the 
slaves of her owner. Exo. xxi. 1-4. By this law, we see that a free 
man^s children may be born hereditary slaves. Question : "What support 
do we get here for the infidel doctrine, ** that all men are bom free and 
equal." Again. Under this law, if a slave woman was engaged to be 
married to a free man — for unfaithfulness, she was subjected to stripes, 
and her seducer to the penalty of a sheep, as a sacrifice for sin. Levit. 
xix. 20 to 22. But for the same offence, a free woman and her seduce 
forfeited tlieir lives. Dent xxL 23, 24. Question : Can any man feel 
as much justified by the Bible in believing all men are bom free and 
equal, as I feel in furnishing him with the means, and then requesting 
him to use them for the correction of his error ? 

This body of riave law was in force among Abraham's seed until the 
coming of Christ — a period of fifteen hundred years. During this long 
period they disobeyed the Almighty in a great many ways. His judg- 
ments were sent upon them for tieir disobedience. These judgments 
were inflicted for causes that are on record in the Old Testament. Before 
inflicting these judgments, the Almighty raised up prophets to make 
known to Uiem Uieir sins, — to warn them of their danger, — and to exhort 
them to repentance. In all the indictments filed against them by the 
prophets, there is not one for holding slaves in bondage. The law au- 
thorized them to hold their brethren in bondage for six years, and it 
authorized them to hold the heathen in bondage forever. It required 
them at the end of the six years to restore their Hebrew brethren to free- 
dom again. For the violation of this last law, which required them to 
restore tlieir Hebrew brethren to freedom again at the end of six years, 
the prophet Jeremiah was sent to them with this message : *^ Thus, saith 
the Lord, the God of Israel, I made a covenant with your fathers in the 
day that I brought Uiem forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of bondmen, saying. At the end of seven years let ye go every man his 
brother, an Hebrew which hath been sold unto thee^ and when he hath 
served thee six years, thou shalt let him go free from thee : but your 
fathers hearkened not unto me, neither inclined tlieir ear; therefore, thus 
saith the Lord, Ye have not hearkened unto me in prodairaing liberty 
every «MDie to his brother, and every man to his neighbor ; bdioM, I pro- 
claim a liberty to you^ saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, 
and to the famine, and I will make yon to be removed into all the king- 
doms of the earth.^^ This jodgment was sent upon them for violating the 
law which anthoriaed them to enslave their H«^>rew brediren for nx 
yearsi written in Exo. zxL 2. The jodgment pronoonoed against them 
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by Jeremiah, the prophet, for violating this law, will be found in Jer. 
xxxiv. 13 to 17. 

In Levit. xix. 13, the law for the wages of free labor declares : " The 
wages of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night until the 
morning." For the violation of this law the Lord proclaimed this judg- 
ment by the mouth of Jeremiah against Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, king of 
Judah : " Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and 
his chambers by wrong ; that useth his neighbor's service without wages," 
(not his slave's service without wages, but his neighbor's service without 
wages,) " and giveth him not for his work ; that saith, I will build me a 
wide house, and large chambers, and cutteth him out windows ; and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion. Shalt thou reign because 
thou closest thyself in cedar? Did pot thy father eat and drink, and do 
judgment and justice, and then it was well with him ? He judged the 
cause of the poor and needy ; " (to see that their wages were paid to them ;) 
" then it was well with him : was not this to know me, saith the Lord? 
But thine eyes and thine heart are not but for thy covetousness and for 
oppression. and violence to doit Therefore, thus saith the Lord, con- 
cerning Jehoiakim, They shall not lament for him, he shall be buried with 
the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem." 
Jer. xxii. 13 to 19, inclusive. 

The oppression of the hireling, in not having his wages paid to him, is 
one of the great sins of the Old Testament. The abolitionists gather up 
all the passages in which this sin of oppression is spoken of, and apply 
the sin to Southern slaveholders. They profess to believe that the slave 
of the South is defrauded of wages for his labor ; to which, according to 
the Bible, he is entitled as a hireling ; overlooking, at the same time, the 
astonishing and remarkable fact, that, as a cl^, they receive t. ages in the 
shape of a comfortable liome for life, and a supply for their wants that is 
equalled by no such number of free laborers on the globe. 

For the benefit of men, who wish to know the truth of the Bible on 
this subject, I will add a little for their instruction. In the first place, 
the hireling of the Bible, who is not to be oppressed, and whose oppres- 
sion is the great sin of the Bible, is the free man of the Bible, or the man 
whom the Bible declares to be free— -and not the hereditary bondman of 
the Bible, the man who is declared by the Bible to be his master's money . 
All this will be seen in the legislative protection given by the law of 
Moses to three classes of laborers. These three diiferent classes of labor- 
ers are plainly set forth in that law. Two of these classes were created 
by that law — the other class by their own free choice. The two classes 
created by the law were slaves — the other class consisted of free persons, 
who hired themselves to work for wages. One of these slave classes were 
Abraham's descendants, who were sold under the sanction of the law into 
slavery for six years. At the end of this time they were released by the 
law from this slavery, and restored to their freedom again The other 
class of these slaves were heathens, who were bought for money accord- 
ing to the law in xxv. Leviticus, and were made by that law to be their 
masters' money, and to be hereditary bondmen and bondwomen to him 
and his children forever. 

For the class of free laborers who hired themselves for wages, a law 
was enacted, (which has been quoted,) that required their wages to be 
paid to them promptly. For the violation of this law God threatened to 
visit, not the employer only, but the whole nation with severe judg- 
ments — thereby making all the individuals of the nation responsible for 
the due execnti(m of this law. For the violation of this law. King Jehoi- 
akim and the nation were visited with the awful judgment I have pre- 
viously stated from Jer. xxii. 18, 19. 

For the protection of Abraham's seed, who were in bondage for six 
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years, a law was passed which exempted them in the first plaee from 
the rigorous treatment of heathen slaves, Levit. xxv. 89 to 43, and re- 
stored them in the second place to freedom again at the end of the six 
years. For a violation of this latter section of the law, God threatened 
the whole nation with judgments, thereby making the nation, as well as 
the master, responsible for retaining Abraham's seed in bondage beyond 
the six years, except in cases where they voluntarily chose to subject 
themselves to hereditary bondage, after the six years were ended. This 
law, as I have before stated, was violated by Zedekiah, king df Judah, 
and by others through his example. For this sin the nation was over- 
thrown, Jerusalem destroyed, Zedekiah's sons and nobles slain before 
his eyes, Zedekiah's eyes put out, and he bound in chains to be carried 
to Babylon by the Chaldeans. 

Nothing is more prominent in the Old Testament than the legal pro- 
tection given to free labor. God threatened by judgments, that were 
awful, to avenge the oppressions of the free laborer. There is one law 
for their benefit, which embodies the divine benevolence in a very con- 
spicuous manner. He gives the free laborer a right to borrow of his 
brother, (even victuals when hard pressed,) and makes it the duty of that 
rich brother, under a heavy penalty — that of having God's blessing with- 
held — ^to loan him a supply, and that without usury, and to release him 
from all that was unpaid at the Sabbatic year, or the year of release. 
Deut. XV. 7 to 10. The Divine legislation for this class of free laborers 
suggests to the mind that there is a natural tendency with the rich to op- 
press, free labor — because, in all God's legislation against oppression, there 
IS not a law passed, or a judgment threatened to guard the hereditary 
slave against want, or oppression of any kind, save that of personal abuse 
in anger. To prevent this, l^e freed the slave so treated, as we have seen 
in Exo. XX. 26, 27. This remarkable fact of legislative silence for the 
protection of slaves, can only be accounted for by supposing, what we of 
the South know to be true, that the relation of master and slave, which 
€K)d ordained between the superior races of Shem and Japheth and the 
inferior race of Ham, was a relation that in the nature of things consti- 
tuted the strongest guarantee, which can bind the superior to take care 
of the inferior man. That it was more effectual than legal enactments 
enforced by the severest penalties — and therefore no laws were necessary 
to secure tiie hereditary slave from oppression and want, as the relation 
itself would make it the interest of the master to provide well for his 
slave, and not oppress him. This relation abates " the irrepressible con- 
flict " between free labor and capital, and secures the affection and con- 
fidence of the slave to his master and family where he lacks nothing. 
And hence the remarkable fact, that in all tiie divine legislation for a 
slaveholding nation there is not a single law, express or implied, against 
servile insurrection. The wisdom of this omission is proved by the his- 
torical fact, that, in the fifteen hundred years of their national existence, 
they never had a single fear awakened on that subject. 

Their various wars, and the awful calamities and burdens of their 
wars, fell upon men who were free — while their domestic slaves were 
sitting under their vines and fig-trees in peace. For the privileges and 
blessings of slavery under such circumstances, the Jews themsdves, in 
the wilderness, often turned back in their hearts, greatly preferring their 
slavery among the flesh-pots, ouions, and leeks of Egypt, to the perils, 
dangers, and privations of freedom — as you will see by reading their his- 
tory during their forty years' sojourn in ttie wilderness. 

Their history further proves that, after they were quietly settled in 
their own land, there was an irrepressible conflict between free labor and 
capital, or between the rich and the poor. This began to show itself 
with the oppressions of King Satil ; and was intensified until the oppres- 
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Bions and exactions of King Solomon upon free labor led, just after his 
death, to civil war and dismiion — ten tribes on the one side, and two on 
the other, arrayed in bitter hostility and deadly strife, nntil the names of 
the ten tribes were blotted ont from the catalogue of nations. This con- 
flict between free labor and capital will always bo greater or less, accord- 
ing to the law of supply and demand ; that is, when the supply of free 
labor is large, and the demand for it small — the price of labor comes 
down below the laborer's necessary wants, and he is rendered desperate 
in his feelings towards the owners of capital. On the other hand, when 
the demand for free labor is greater than the supply of it, then the laborer 
extorts a price for it beyond its value, and then men of capital become 
desperate in their turn and meditate revenge. This antagonism and its 
consequent alienation can only be prevented by a controlling sense of 
justice. 

When our Northern brethren get their consent in years of diflSculty 
and small profits, to share with free labor the profits of prosperous years 
— as we find it our interest as well as pleasure to do with our slaves at 
the South, they will abate this irrepressible conflict among them ; which 
already needs every now and then the strong arm of the government to 
suppress it — ^and which, if not checked by a nearer approach to justice, 
will bring forth the fruit it has always produced — ^that of some bold spirit, 
who, like Jeroboam, will seize the sword and put an end to anarchy by 
burying, in the grave of despotism, the liberty and the covetousness of 
wealth which produced it. • 

I will now leave the Old Testament and open the New, to see what 
our Saviour and the apostles did with slavery. Rome swayed her sceptre 
' at the time over one hundred and twenty millions of people. According 
to a most careful survey, not of translations, but of all the ancient author- 
ities in the original languages in which they were written. Gibbon aflfirms 
that one-half of these one hundred and twenty millions were domestic 
slaves ; that they were made slaves by victory over opposing nations ; 
that the enslaved were persons of every rank ; that the means of con- 
trolling them was left to the discretion of the master ; that the power of 
life and death, without responsibility to the State, was in his hands ; that 
this was the state of things in the Roman empire, when the missionaries 
of the Cross were sent through that empire and the world to set up the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

Now the question to be settled is this. What did Christ and the 
apostles do with slavery ? They were obliged to meet with it every- 
where. It existed everywhere — among Jews and Gentiles. The first 
thing done by Christ in person, in reference to this and all other subjects 
of like kind, was to disclose and act out one great principle. That prin- 
ciple was, that earthly governments were ordained of God for the regu- 
lation of human conduct in all the relations of this life, and that these 
governments were to be obeyed and honored, and that our spiritual rela- 
tions to God involved no obligations to disobey them. 

This line of separation which gives to God only jurisdiction under the 
first table of the law, and which gives to man jurisdiction only under 
the second table of the law, was disclosed in the Saviour's reply to the 
Pharisees. They supposed, if he had courage to speak the truth, he 
would have proclaimed to Abraham's seed exemption from obedience to 
the law of the Roman empire. The law of Moses was from God. The 
Roman law was from sinftd man. The Pharisees thought that disobe- 
dience to Caesar was obedience to God. This was John Brown's theory. 
It is the theory of all the fanatics at the North. The Saviour's doctrine 
is contained in his reply to the Pharisees. That reply is in these words : 
"Render unto CsBsar the things that are Oassar's, and unto God the things 
that are God's." The same doctrine is taught by him when tribute waa 
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wrongfnlly demanded of him at the Sea of .Gdilee. He thought on that 
occasion and acted out the principle, that submission to earthlv govern- 
ments was a duty, even when in our private judgments it« power was 
abused, as was the case in that instance, in exacting of him, a Jew, what 
strangers only were bound to pay. That the lesson might be more im- 
pressive, he refused to be released from personal responsibility, and sent 
Peter to get tribute money for them both from the mouth of a fish, which 
he made to serve him on the occasion, by an exercise of his divine power. 
Refusing to acknowledge this principle and to act upon it, cost John Brown 
his life. Before Pilate our Saviour proclaimed the same great principle 
when he said, " My kingdom is not of this world ; " meaning thereby 
that allegiance to God in religion involved no treason, but obedience, to 
earthly governments ; if otherwise, twelve legions of angels would have 
lent him their aid to overthrow them. Brown differed with the Saviour; 
he thought obedience to government wrong, and treason against gov- 
ernment right ; for his wickedness he lost his life. 

Although Christ was a king, and had a kingdom here on earth ; yet 
it was not set up for worldly purposes — it was not to wage war upon the 
governments of the world. Its sphere of operation and supremacy was 
the heart of man. Its design was to call into exercise the spirit of good- 
will to man and peace on earth. Christ taught that the subjects of his 
kingdom were still to retain the civil and political relations they had 
previously held to earthly governments. The husband, the wife, the 
pareht, the child, the master, the sePvant, the ruler and the people, 
when called by grace into his kingdom, were to abide in these relations, 
and were still bound to render obedience to their respective earthly gov- 
ernments, and that, in doing so, they were rendering obedience to God as 
well as to man. 

There is perfect harmony between the teachings of Christ on this sub- 
ject before his death, and the teachings of the apostles after his ascension 
to heaven. On the subject of submission and obedience to earthly gov- 
ernment by the followers of Christ, we have the following plain instruc- 
tion by the Apostle Paul to the Church, (or rather the churches, for there 
were several of them,) planted in the city of Rome. In the xiii. of his 
letter to these churches, some of whose members belonged to Csesar's 
household, from the 1st to the 8th verses he says : " Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers : the powers that be, are ordained of God. 
"Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God : 
and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. Wilt thou 
then not be afraid of the power ? Do that which is good and thou shalt 
have praise of the same ; for he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword 
in vain ; for he is the minister of God ; a revenger, to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must neeas be subject, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience sal^e. For, for this cause pay ye tribute 
also; for they are God's ministers, attending continually on this veiy 
thing. Render therefore to all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is 
due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom 
honot:." 

Here is the political creed of Jesus Christ ; delivered by the Apostle 
Paul to all Christians. Comment on this creed to make it plainer, would 
be like gilding pure gold. The apostle here teaches that human govern- 
ments are God's ordinances, that they originate in his will, that he has 
delegated to them his authority to punish evil doers, and that Christian 
obedience to human governments is service done to God. 

The government within whose limits this subjection and obedience 
would be first called into exercise, was a government that sanctioned 
alavery. It was a government, as we have seen, that sanctioned the use 
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of all such means in securing the subordinatipn of the slave, as the mas- 
ter in his discretion might think proper to use. This obedience to civil 
government is enjoined, not only to avoid wrath, or the penalty of the 
law, which is God's wrath but this obedience was to be rendered for ccm- 
science sake towards God. How great must be the difference between 
such a conscience and that of the " higher iaw ! " One of these con- 
sciences, made by the political creed of Christ, presents an offering to G^d 
of the obedience it has rendered to human government as service done to 
him. The other of these consciences, made by the " higher law," presents 
an offering to God of the rebellion and treason it has made against human 
government as service done to him. Are both of these offerings alike 
acceptable in the sight of God ? Who will answer, yea ? 

It may be that some will ask, Does Christ sanction, as right, all the 
abuses of power in human governments ? Not at all. He commands all 
that is right, and sanctions nothing wrong in his kingdom, and leaves all 
other kingdoms to the control of those who are providentially responsible 
to him for the exercbe of their authority in civil matters. His kingdom, 
which is not of this world, was intended to be the " light of the world." 
His kingdom is " righteousness and peace." Every sultj®^^ o^ ^is king- 
dom is required, if it be possible, " to live peaceably with all men," and 
to " seek after the things that make for peace." When his kingdom re- 
flects " righteousness, peace on earth and good-will to man," it puts forth 
all its legitimate power for the correction of wrong in earthly kingdoms. 
When the professed subjects of his kingdom take the sword, not as a 
citizen in obedience to civil authority, but as Christians in obedience to 
Christ, to resist human governments as Peter did, when he struck off the 
ear of the law-officer, the Saviour admonishes them that they shall perish 
by the sword. 

The Apostle Peter gives the political creed of Jesus Christ to all Chris- 
tians, in the following words : " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake, whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto 
governors^ as unto them that are appointed by him, for so is the will of 
God. Honor all men ; love the brotherhood ; fear God ; honor the king. 
Servants, be subject to your masters;* wives, submit yourselves to your 
husbands ; husbands, dwell with theri!^ according to knowledge ; giving 
honor to the wife. Finally, do not render evil for evil, but blessing ; 
don't return railing for railing ; refrain the tongue from evil, and the lips 
from guile ; eschew evil ; do good ; seek peace, and ensue it. But, and 
if ye suffer when ye do all these, how then ? " Well, says the apostle, 
" if when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is accept- 
able with God ; for even hereunto were ye called." 

Here we see the case supposed, that after rendering the most perfect 
political fidelity to government, yet Christians may be called to suffer by 
an abuse of political power. Instead, however, of releasing Christiana 
from allegiance to government in such cases, or authorizing wholesale 
murder and treason by men who had never been called to suffer at all ; 
the apostle teaches that this suffering on the part of Christians for pa- 
tient continuance in well doing, is acceptable with God, and that they are 
hereunto called by him. 1 Peter ii. 13 to 25. 

From this plain instruction, given for the government of Chistians in 
their political relations, what are we to think of the " higher law " cru- 
sade of the present day, made, not by citizens in obedience to any author- 
ity recognized of God, but professedly in the name and to meet the de- 
mands of Christ, whose " kingdom is not of this world ? " 

Again : The Apostle Paul, in writing a letter to Titus, who was an 
evangelist, shows a special solicitude that Christians should be taught by 
him the great duty of submission to earthly governments, and that they 
should not be allowed to forget their duty in this behalf Hence the re- 
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markable language in Titus iii. 1, 2: ^^put them in mind to be subject to 
principalities and powers, to obey magbtrates, to be ready for every good 
work, to speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, showing all 
meekness to all men.*' 

Again, the same solicitude is shown by the same apostle in writing a 
letter to Timothy. Timothy and Titus were evangelists, employed by the 
apostle in visiting the churches, and preaching the Gospel on each side of 
the maritime boundary which separates Europe from Asia, and from 
thence eastward and westward along the continents of Asia and Europe, 
and among the islands of the Mediterranean Sea, from Rome down to the 
borders of Arabia. In this first letter of Paul to Timothy, ii. 1, 2, he ex- 
horts him to instruct the churches, that, in exhibiting the character of 
Christianity in its doctrines, spirit, and practical requirements^ they let their 
loyalty to earthly governments be very conspicuous. First of all, he ex- 
horts Timothy, and all the members, to let rulers and all in authority, and 
all who attended their worship, know the solicitude Ohristinns felt for the 
honor and success of their rulers, as the ministers of God, into whose 
hands he had committed the welfare of the State. 

Having shown, as I trust, by the example and teaching of Christ — and 
by the teaching of the apostles, that governments such as' then existed, 
(and they ai*e known to have been slaveholding,) are declared by the apos- 
tles to be ordinances of God, and that obedience to them is one of the 
highest earthly duties enjoined upon Christians, I will now proceed to 
show that the relation of slavery sought to be overthrown by our North- 
em brethren is not only not condemned as a sin, nor prohibited by the 
Bible, but fully sanctioned as a lawful relation among men by Christ and 
bis apostles. 



CHAPTER III, 

A Otneral View of what the Bible* teacheB on Slavery untU the Aecension of 
Christ-^PatU to the Gentiles — ike Epheeian Letter — Spiritualism — Idolatry 
— Abolitionism — Forbids fellowship with Abolitionists — His Letter to Tun- 
othy — To Titus — To Corinth — Peter^s Letter to the Jews — Avihority given the 
Husband^ the Father^ the Master — Obedience enjoined upon the Wife, the Child, 
the Slave — 77ie relation between iJie parties ordained by God — Based upon Jus- 
tice — Reciprocal Duties — Obedience to God — Obedience, a test of Discipleskip 
— 7%€ Teaching of the Apostles — The Teaching of the Abolitionists — One God- 
liness, the other Blasphemy — 77ie Colossian Letter — Paul returns a Runaway 
Slave to his Master — The reason assigned — His example copied when the Fec^ 
eral Constitution was formed — Objections answered — Note, 

It may be of service to my reader, if he is desirous to see this subject 
in the light of the Bible, to have a brief bat connected view of it from 
the first ray of Bible light, which is shed upon it, until the New Testa- 
ment is closed. 

Slavery is first brought to view in connection with God's newly dis- 
closed purpose, after the flood, of subdividing the descendants of Noah 
into nations. This purpose was effected by dividing their tongues or 
languages. Until the flood, Adam's descendants formed but one great 
family, speaking the same language, with political and social equality. 
The result was that the earth was soon filled wth violence. This was 
written for our learning, and it is full of instruction. 

Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. These three sons are 
declared by the Almighty to be types of the several nations that would 
descend from them. They are made typical representatives of superior^ 
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inferior, and mediain nations. Their eeveral localities were selected of 
God for each class of these nations to occupy on the globe, and their habi- 
tations were adapted to their type of character. 

God announced his purpose of subordinating these nations one to an- 
other. This subordination was to harmonize with their leading traits of 
character, and its ultimate object was their generfd good. The character 
given of God to each of these three sons, is the character of their descend- 
ants at the present moment. Ham was enslaved of God to Sheni and Ja- 
pheth. The propriety of this was first seen in the abuse Ham's descendants 
made of freedom while they enjoyed it in the land of Canaan. From 
that day until this, their history proves that freedom to them is a curse, 
and not a blessing, and that Ham's character is a true type of the charac- 
ter of his descendants. 

Shem is characterized as the subject of reverence for the true God, in 
the midst of idolatry and wickedness — and is a true type of his descend- 
ants through Abraham until the present hour. It was with Abraham and 
his descendants that his mission was inaugurated. 

Shem was made the father of nations, whose mission was that of 
treasure-keepers and promulgators of the divine mind. His mission was 
organized in Abraham's family under the patriarch^ foim of government, 
and was re-organized in the wildemesss when he entered, as a nation, 
upon his mission in the land of Canaan — which he prosecuted until the 
coming of Christ. 

Ham, the inferior son, was subjected to slavery, and his mission in- 
volved an obligation to serve Shem, when Shem entered upon his mission 
in the land of Canaan. This, we have seen, they were made to do by the 
enactment of the Mosaic law. 

Japheth, from small beginnings, was made to engirdle the globe. His 
mission involved the responsibility which attaches to universal dominion. 

His first home, given him of God, was in the islands of the sea ; buu 
God promised to enlarge him in his geographical and intellectual dimen- 
sions, until he should not only occupy Europe, but dwell in the tents of 
Shem ; or, in other words, until, by the influence which enterprising in- 
telligence would give him, Shem would quietly defer to him throughout 
Asia. Asia was Shem's home. 

Ham was devoted of God, not only to serve Shem, while Shem was 
prosecuting his mission in the land of Canaan, but he was devoted of God 
to serve Japheth also, while Japheth was prosecuting the great mission 
assigned of God to him, of developing the intellectual and material treas- 
ures of the entire globe. 

Japheth's mission involved the obligation to promote the individual 
and general good of the whole human family. Ham was first to serve 
Shem in his mission, and then to serve Japheth in his mission. The sub- 
stance of these views necessarily involves dominion for Japheth over 
Ham in all nations, and a controlling influence over Shem in Asia. 

These prophetic paintings are to be found in Gen. ix. 19 to 27, and 
in X. Here we see the divine plan unfolded for controlling or governing all 
the subdivisions or social organizations among men. In this plan equSity 
among nations, as well as individuals, is repudiated, and a subordination, 
that has reference to character and qualification, is established. 

Ham is brought to our view in these and the subjoined inspired rays 
of light in the context, as the slave of shameless animal propensities — 
without self-respect, and is made the representative type of those nations, 
or individuals to descend from him, who, for their resemblance to him, 
should be subjected to the control of superiors for their own good, and 
tliat of the world. Shem appears in these rays of divine light, with 
characteristic reverence for the true God. This reverence always includes 
qualities which fit men to control the slaves of animal appetites, devoid 
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of self-respect, and to train them in virtue and religion; hence Ham is 
made a slave, and subjected to Bhem^s control. Japbeth is enlarged by 
the Almighty, until he dwells in Shera's tents,* or, in other words, witil he 
controls Asia. And he is further enlarged by the Almighty untU Ham is 
made his servant, and he Ham^s master — or, in other words, until he exer- 
cises despotic control over Ham, and friendly control over Shem, in work- 
ing out the great results of human progress. 

This shows that in God's plan for securing these results, in nations as 
well as in families, slavery must be used as a necessary means for control- 
ling, improving, and elevating the inferior and degraded man. It shows 
fdso that qualifications, fitting men for religious progress, such as Shem 
had, are not the qualifications which fit them for political and scientific 
progress. This shows also that the medium man may do well in religion, 
whUe he cannot rise above mediocrity in the higher attainments of science 
and skill, in the progressive developments of the natural world, unless 
Japheth, or the superior man, will dwell in his tent and lead him on in the 
path of progress. Religious progress is best promoted by the moral power 
of the masses — ^the world^s progress by the intellectual jwwer of the 



The great truth of Japheth's superiority and mission has been in a 
course of development since he was inaugurated in the west of Europe. 
In China, the East Indies, and Asia generally, Shem had risen to a level 
above which he can never rise unaided. Ham never has shared, and prob- 
ably never can, in the great results of Japheth's mission, without the ab- 
solute control of Japheth as a humane benefactor. Freedom and equality 
are Ham's social poison. Moral health or intellectual manhood cannot be 
secured to him while he drinks this poison. 

Slavery was decreed of God for the correction of sin, and the good of 
the world. It made its appearance according to the Bible, first in the 
family of Abraham, in the domestic form. This took place when God 
called Abraham from Ur of the Ohaldees, to inaugurate Shem's mission, 
under the patriarchal form of government. God called him into the land 
of Canaan to survey the theatre upon which, after four hundred years, 
his mission was to be prosecuted to its consummation, under a national 
form of government, with God himself as the lawgiver and governor. 
Abraham, while i>rosecuting his high trust of treasure-keeper and promul- 
gator of God's will, bought and raised a very large family of slaves. At 
his death, this man who was selected of Gpd to know and teach his will, 
gave these slaves to his son Isaac in perpetuity. Isaac, at his death, willed 
them to Jacob. Jacob, while young, married in Padan Aram, and by his 
own skill and industry made large additions, by purchase, to those slaves 
which he inherited at his father's death. With these slaves, and their 
increase in Egypt, Abraham's seed were miraculously led by the Almighty 
from Egypt to the land of Canaan. They had then been domestic slave- 
holders for some four hundred and fifty years. While the Almighty de- 
livered them from national bondage, he fully sanctioned their system of 
domestic bondage, in allowing their slaves to celebrate the passover, and 
prohibiting it to hired servants. They were required, when they readied 
the promised land, to destroy utterly, without mercy, seven of the most 
degraded nations of Ham' s descendants, and to enslave the balance of 
them ; which amounted, at that time, to seven or eight nations more, 
within the limits given to Abraham by promise. God gave to Abraham's 
seed, at the same time, the markets of the world also, for a larger supply 
of slave labor ; and authorized them to enslave poor young females of 
their own race, to save them from poverty and crime ; and to enslave such 
of their own brothers with families, as had not skill to provide for them- 
selves. They were directed, also, to subject their criminal brothers to the 
domestic control and service of masters, that their morals might be oor- 
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reeled, and society secured against their aggressions. All this shows that 
God's peculiar people were taught to use slavery as a good to the degraded 
and helpless. And it is written in the Scriptures for our learning. 

When Shem's mission was ended in Asia by the coming of Christ, 
Japheth had begun in Europe to assume the responsibilities of his mission. 
It was at this time that the Saviour set up his kingdom. We are deeply 
iDterested, therefore, in knowing what Jesus did in his kingdom with sla- 
very, which Japheth had established, within the limits of his control. His 
control, or government, extended over a hundred and twenty millions of 
souls. 

We have already seen that Christ interfered in no way with the pre- 
rogatives of earthly government. But we have seen also, that within his 
own kingdom he exercised absolute control over eoery thing siriful in tlie 
aiglit of Gody whether it be that which is sinful in itself, or that which is 
made to be sin by Divine prohibition. If slavery, therefore, be sinful in 
either of these respects, it must be prohibited in the Church of Christ ; 
and just here, let me remark once for aU, that if slavery be a lawful relation, 
yet it is a relation that subjects the slave very often to injustice and cru- 
elty by the master, just as the marriage relation very often does the wife; 
just as the parental relation very often does the child ; just as the politi- 
cal relation of ruler and people very often does the subject. The author- 
ity given of God in all these relations is often abused by those who exer- 
cise it. Now, let it be noticed by my reader, that Christ, in his kingdom, 
has given his full sanction and approval to all those relations, but not to 
their abuse. And let my reader notice, that Christ, in his kingdom, has 
corrected all the abuses of authority in these several relations ; and has 
made obedience in them, to be obedience to God ; requiring that this obe- 
dience be rendered with good will to the authoritative head of these rela- 
tions. This is as true of all these relations, as it is of any one of them. 

The reasoning which aims to destroy the relation of slavery, because 
of injustice, cruelty, or oppression on the part of the master, will apply 
with exactly the same force against the marriage relation, the paternal re- 
lation, and that of ruler and people, because God's authority in all these 
. rdations can be abused — and his authority in all of them is abused. If, 
therefore, the abuse of his authority in one of them makes the relation 
to be sinful, then the abuse of his authority in the others, makes, them to 
be sinful also. In the Church of Christ, the abuse of God's authority in 
these relations is prohibited, and the right use of his authority is enjoined. 
It is enjoined equally in all, as in any one of them. 

While aUolitionism holds slavery to be a sin, yet it admits it was sanc- 
tioned in the Church. If this be so, then, according to abolitionism, the 
direction given to masters and slaves in the New Testament, is direction 
given to teach them how to live in sin ; and so of the direction given to 
husband and wife, parent and child, ruler and people. Consistency will 
make all these directions, to be directions given to the parties to teach 
them how to live in sin. How can we establish a difference when the 
Holy Ghost has made no difference ? God, in his word, has established 
each relation, and given to its head the authority to govern. He has en- 
joined obedience in all these relations, and for the same end in all. That 
is, that God may be glorified — as you will see in the references now to be 
niade. 

The object now to be accomplished, is simply to show from the New 
Testament that the Roman slavery which existed when the Gospel was 
first proclaimed, was a relation which the Gospel sanctioned as lawful, 
and that its reciprocal duties, enjoined upon the master and the servant, 
grow out of the relation itself; that they do not exist outside of it, and 
that they rest upon the foundation of justice, just as do the duties of 
husband and wife, parent and child, ruler and people. These relations 
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all involve justice. The duty enjoined upon the husband gives him n 
just right to the obedience of his wife. This duty of the husband is 
an equivalent for the obedience of the wife, and that rendered in the 
best form. The performance of the duty enjoined upon the wife, gives 
her a just right to all that God has enjoined upon the husband; and 
so of master and slave, parent and child, ruler and people. Those duties 
which God enjoins upon the master, give him a lust right to the ser- 
vice or labor of his slave ; and that service or labor gives the slave a 
just right to all which God has commanded the master to render for 
it ; and so of parent and child, ruler and people. Authority and con- 
trol are given on one side, obedience and service. are enjoined on the 
other. These are all relations of justice, because that which is rendered 
by one side is justly paid for by an equivalent on the other. These 
reciprocal duties gk)w out of the relation itself. They are based upon 
justice, and are not due where the relation does not exist. 

The legality of slavery in the sight of God is proved by the inspired 
and authoritative letters of the apostles. These letters were written to 
organized Gospel churches. They were written for the purpose of teach- 
ing those churches, and all others through them, what the Gospel sanc- 
tioned as lawful among Christians, and what it prohibited as unlawful ; so 
that the churches thus instructed might exhibit to men of all orders of 
mind, and to governments of every form, the practical requirements of 
that Kew King, whose kingdom they were engaged in setting up. That 
kingdom the prophets bad declared was to be universal and eternal. The 
very first utterances of the Gospel, therefore, concerning the extent and 
duration of this kingdom, must excite solicitude among rulers and people 
in every nation where the Gospel was proclaimed. They must necessarily 
feel solicitous to know its bearings upon their respective forms of govern- 
ment, and their social institutions. This we know from the New Testa- 
ment was the fact. And especially would they desire to know, whether 
its object was to break up the whole framework of society and reconstruct 
it on a new basis. The people and their rulers must expect that a King. 
with ambassadors and agents in every country, to organize a universal 
kingdom, could only accomplish that object by overthrowing the existing 
relations of society, and the organized governments for their security ana 
protection. This new kingdom, they would naturally suppose, might be 
based on the principle of making all things common, or it might be based 
upon the principle of private property and personal rights. If on the 
principle that all things are common, then private property, matrimony, 
slavery, family and State governments were to be overthrow!!, and the 
antediluvian model, in the excesses o/itejinallieentioitsness, re-established 
upon their ruins. 

If upon the principle of private property and personal rights, still the 
question would come up whether the settlement of these rights, and the 
relations out of which they grow, were to be left " to the powers that be," 
or to this new Icing of universal dominion. To answer these questions is one 
great object of the apostolic letters. The passages in these letters, which 
sanction human governments as ordinances of God, that are to be obeyed 
by the disciples of Christ, have been already referred to and quoted at 
length. 

I will now bring to the notice of my reader those portions of these 
letters which recognize as lawful the most important relations of society 
which had been established in the Roman empire, under which the Sa- 
viour and the apostles lived, and within the limits of which his kingdom 
was first to be set up. Husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
servant, ruler and people, were all relations existing in that empire, and 
they are all recognizea by the apostles as lawful relations in the sight oi 
Qod. The relative duties which grow out of the first three of these rdar 
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tions are enjoined in PanPs letter to the church at £phesiis, beginning at 
the twenty-tirst verse of the fifth chapter, and ending with the ninth verse 
of the sixth chapter, which reads thus : " Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands as unto the Lord. For the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the Church ; and he is the Saviour of 
the body. Therefore as the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives 
be to their own husbands in every thing. Husbands, love your wives, even 
as Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for it, that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word ; that he 
might present it to himself, a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; but that it should be holy and without blemish. So 
ought men to love their wives as their own bodies ; he that loveth his wife 
loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth 
and cherisheth it, even as the Lord, the Church ; for we are membei-s of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery, but I speak concerning Christ 
and the Church. Nevertheless, let every one of you in particular, so love 
his wife even as himself, and the wife see that she reverence her husband." 

" Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right. Honor 
thy father and mother, (which is the first commandment with promise.) 
that it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth. 
And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord," 

" Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ. 
Not with eye-service, as men pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart ; with good will, doing service as to the 
Lord, and not to men ; knowing that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 
And ye masters, do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, 
knowing that your master also is in heaven ; neither is there respect of 
persons with him." ^ 

Here is instruction for a Christian family, a domestic empire, contain- 
ing within itself the elements of a state for whose welfare a system of con- 
trol and subordination was established by the Roman law and sanctioned 
by the Saviour, in which husbands, parents and masters are invested with 
authority over wives, children, and slaves ; and the exercise of this au- 
thority, and the yielding of this subjection cheerfully, are made to be 
Christian duties. Christ recognizes these relations as lawful ; and he re- 
cognizes the authority and subjection which belong to them as just and 
right in the sight of God. He gives instruction how God is to be glorified 
by the parties. The husband is to glorify him by such an exercise of his 
authority over his wife as will prove that he loves her as himself, by a 
love which in character resembles that of Christ to the Church. The 
wife is to glorify God by a submission to her husband, which in character 
resembles that which is due to the Saviour by the Church. The child is 
to glorify God by an obedience to his parents, which God makes in his 
word to be right, and promises to reward with good days and long life. 
The father is to glority God by such an exercise of his authority as will 
not provoke, and by its severity beget wrath in his child ; but by such an 
exercise of it as will bring him up to social, moral, and intellectual man- 
hood in the fear of God. The servant is to glorify God by an obedience 
to his master, the same in character as the obedience he is commanded to 
render to Christ. The master is to glorify God by an exercise of his au- 
thority over his servant, the same in character as the obedience required 
of his ser\'aiit to him ; that is, that he is to exercise this authority with 
singleness of heart as to Christ, Christ having required it to be done, and 
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made it to be a medium of serying him, when done hj a right rale and 
to a right end. These several reciprocal duties grow out of these several 
relations. Each of these relations of husband and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant, has the sanction and approval of God, both among 
the patriarchs under the law of Moses, and now by the authority <n 
Ohrist, in the organic laws of his kingdom, which visibly is a gospel 
Ohurch where all its ordinances are administered, its doctrines taught, 
and laws enforced. This being so, then I ask, if a man honors his under- 
standing by limiting the slaveys obligation, as the abolitionists do, to 
such duties as the slave owes to every otlier man as much as to his 
master — ^that is, that the slave is only bound to speak the truth, to be 
honest, to perform moral requirements, which are due by him to all other 
men as much as to his master ; and that these moral requirements are 
equMy the duty of all men, and do not grow out of the relation he stands 
in to his master. 

Some of the greatest and best men in the abolition ranks have put 
forth such an interpretation as the above of those plain portions of God's 
word, and thousands, if not millions, have swallowed the poison ; but 
these distinguished abolitionists, from some cause, have omitted to mention 
the ^^ obedience ^^ and ''^subjection" which grow out of the relation itself, 
and which God has positively commanded. Servants are positively com- 
manded in the letter above quoted, " to obey them who are their masters 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of their heart 
as unto Ohrist, with good will doing them service." Query. — ^Do the 
slaves of the Now Testament stand in a relation to all other men that 
makes it their duty to obey all other men after this model ? And have all 
men authority from God to control, direct, and receive such service as 
this is, from all other menf Again, the wife is bound to obey her hus- 
band in every thing. Now, if this obedience of tlie wife does not grow 
out of her relation to her husband, then she is bound, according to aboli- 
tionism, to obey every other man in every thing, and every other man has 
an equal right, with her husband, to require it of her. The slave is bound 
to obey his master, and to please him well. If this obligation does not 
grow out of the relation the slave stands in to his master, then the slave, 
the wife, the child, and the citizen, are all released from all the obliprations 
of obedience in these several relations, and may inaugurate the antediluvian 
lawlessness and licentiousness, as more in accordance with the freedom 
and equality of the " higher law " of the present day. 

The letter from which I have quoted was written to a church that, on 
two accounts, was second to no other in importance. First, for the facility 
with which statesmen, both in Europe and Asia, could obtain knowledge 
concerning the effects of Christianity on civil government ; and secondly, 
for the influence which would be exerted by her members in this great 
social and commercial centre, upon men of business and pleasure who 
visited that city, as well as upon the members of other churches on the 
two adjacent continents. 

In addition to the importance of Ephesus as a social, commercial, and 
religions centre, the apostle attached additional importance to it, from his 
personal knowledge of the habits of the place, and the character of the 
materials of which the Church was composed. lie had labored here in 
person, night and day, for three years, going from house to house, teaching 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and exhorting to the discharge of its practical 
requirements. During this time he had invaded and overthrown, in that 
city, a branch of the most dangerous organization to truth which had ever 
existed. Satan, in every age, has succeeded among its members in se- 
curing accredited mediums of communication with the spirit world. The 
witch of Endor was enabled by Satan to induce sensible men to give up 
God's word, and resort to these mediums for knowledge, both for the pres- 
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eat and the future wc»*ld. Thej had an existence among Ham^s descend" 
auts in Palestine. God, in his law, ordered them and idolaters to be put 
to death. Both were put to death for the same reason. Both exalted 
lying spirits above the Eternal I AM. Hence the New Testament cau- 
tion, " Try the spirits." God's word under the Mosaic and Christian dis- 
]>ensation furnishes the test : if they speak not in agreement with that, 
they are not of God. 

We have lately been informed of their organized existence in China, 
and that this organization dates back centuries before the letter of Paul 
to the Ephesians was written. The masters of this diabolical ai-t, and 
their Satanic mediums, ai*e among us. The mediums are perhaps as un- 
conscious of Satanic possession, as was the damsel who followed Paul, 
imtil l»e turned and cast the devil out of her, 

Christ was constantly ejecting Satan from the bodies of men when 
liere on earth, and restoring them to their right minds again. The apos- 
tles were commissioned by Christ to cast out devils. These devils might, 
and probably did, by the agency of these masters of the diabolic art, pos- 
sess men's bodies, and distract their minds. The masters of this art, whose 
object was gain, were persons of policy and skill. We may well suppose 
they were slow to venture a direct encounter with truth ; but at Ephesus 
Paul invaded their ranks by the Gospel, and was made mighty through 
God in overthrowing their superstructure. He destroyed the foundation 
upon which it rested. That foundation was a preference in their hearts, 
for the master who paid the pocket, rather than'the master who emptied 
it of cash, and then of worldly glory. The first was the devil, the other 
"was the Saviour. 

This diabolical art was propagated by a course of secret training, in 
vhich secreted books yero used for subjecting the human organism to 
the control of lying spirits, so as to make a human being see and hear 
mentally, and speai audibly, as moved by another intelligent mind. 
Ahab's prophets were thus acted upon, we know, because God permitted 
Micaias to have an inspired sight of a lying spirit going lorth and 
deceiving them. This deception was effected by giving them a false view 
of the future. Tho converts from spiritualism at Ephesus, as soon as bom 
again by the Spirit of Qod, searched for these diabolical books, and gathered 
up and publicly burned a number of them, the price of which was fifty 
thousand pieces of silver ; " so mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed." 

A distinguished man, named Demetrius, and a number of craftsmen 
with him, were banded together also in Ephesus, for the encouragement 
of idolatry, by making silver decorations for idolatrous worshippers. 
These craftsmen were invaded, and their craft endangered by the apos- 
tle's labors. Idolatry was as fatal to salvation by Christ, as the doctrine 
taught by Satanic mediums. These mediums, it is said, have now opened 
the seventh heaven among us. This heaven lies beyond six others, infe- 
rior to it. They shut up the Heaven of the Bible, and open others better 
suited to ungodly men. Idolatry, then and now, does the same thing. 
These idolatrous craftsmen and Satanic Spiritualists at Ei)hesus were 
either overthrown, or shorn by Paul's labors of the encouragement which 
kept their crafts alive. By these displays of Gospel power, nearly tho 
whole people of Asia had tieir attention aroused, and were brought as a 
consequence to hear the GospeL 

For the progressive results of the Gospel upon a theatre so long and 
so extensively controlled by the highest order of Satanic agents, the 
apostle must have felt intense solicitude, and hence his first letter to 
this church, whidi is principally occupied upon the great doctrines of the 
Gospel. From this letter, a quotation has been made on the domestic 
relations. The apostle was moved by the Holy Ghost to give them 
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written inspired authority for the legality of matrimony, and for the 
legality of slavery in the sight of Grod, hoth of which are now questioned, 
or condemned, by the feedom and equality doctrine of the higher law ; 
as one, if not both, was at Ephesus. And he gave them written and 
inspired authority for the duties imposed upon these parties; and the 
duties imposed also by the GU)spel upon parents and children. Thus, a door 
was opened, which made it proper to teach them that obedience to the 
commanded duties of these several relations, was a religious service : that 
it reflected God's glory to others, secured assurance of their own accept- 
ance with God, and constituted visible and credible evidence that he who 
said he loved Christ, and did not keep these commandments, ^^ was a liar, 
and the truth was not in him." 

The apostle had been admonished by the Holy Spirit before he left 
Ephesus, that after his departure grievous wolves would come in among 
them, not sparing the flock, and that from among themselves, also, men 
would arise, " spewing perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them." 

In about one year from the time he wrote the letter to this church, 
from which I have quoted, he wrote another letter to Timothy, who was 
ministering to this church at the time. In this letter to Timothy, the 
apostle lets us know, that notwithstanding his plain instruction to this 
o^urch in person for three years, and then in his letter to this church 
four years afterwards on the subject of slavery, men with abolition sen- 
timents had risen up among them, who ignored his doctrine, and 
taught that Christianity abolished slavery, that slavery violated the 
unalienable right of every man to freedom and equality. Now, while 
these are not the identical words used by the apostle, yet this is an 
unavoidable inference from the language which hj does use, as you will 
see in 1 Tim. vi. 1 to 6. 

" 1- Let as many servants as are under the yoke count their own 
masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and his doctrine be 
not blasphemed. 

2. And they that have believing masters, let them not despise them 
because they are brethren ; but rather do them service, because they are 
faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These things teach and 
exhort. 

3. If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, 
even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the doctrine which is accor- 
ding to godliness, 

4. He is proud, knowing nothing; but doting about questions and 
strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmis- 
inga, 

6. Perverse disputing of men of coiTupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth, supposing that gain is godliness ; from such withdraw thyself." 

I have said above, that the language used by the apostle in the five 
verses I have quoted, furnishes an unavoidable inference that abolition 
doctrine had gotten into the church at Ephesus, and was producing the 
same results which it is producing now among us. In the first verse 
above, the apostle enjoins all servants under the yoke of bondage, to 
account their own masters worthy of all honor. This duty of counting 
masters worthy of all honor, was enjoined upon Christian slaves, who had 
unbelieving masters, as the next verse shows. This injunction, of all 
honor to unbelieving masters, constitutes a new item in the catalogue of 
directions to servants. It shows plfdnly, that a system of false teaching 
had made this injunction necessary. This is the first and only time, we 
ever hear in the New Testament, of the conduct of believing slaves caus- 
ing the name of God and his doctrine to be blasphemed. Blaspheming 
his name and doctrine is represented as a consequence originating in 
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the insubordinate tendency of the doctrine which these believing servants 
had received. Now let it be noted by the reader, that the apostle had 
never delivered any doctrine to servants, that had an insubordinate ten- 
dency. But on t)ie contrary, in his letter to this church one year before, 
ho had taught servants to ** obey them that were their masters according 
to the flesh, in singleness of heart as unto Christ, with good will doing 
service as untx) the Lord." In the same letter, he taught the servants in 
that church that Christ would reward them for that service. In the second 
verse he teaches believing slaves, who had believing masters, that they 
were not to despise their masters because they were believers ; but the 
rather to do them service, because they were faithful and beloved breth- 
ren, who would be benefited by their service. Now, why were such direc- 
tion and doctrine as this necessary ? Neither Paul, nor any other apostle 
had ever taught the servants of that, or any other church, that the doctrine 
of the Gospel authorized believing slaves to despise Christian masters 
because they were believers in Christ. Where did this anti -Christian hatred 
in the heart of these servants come from ? Certainly, not from the teaching 
of the apostle. He taught obedience to masters with good will from the 
heart, whether they were believing or unbelieving masters. He taught 
that God required this of them, and that when they rendered it, they were 
to render it as to God ; which made it a part of their religious service. 
The doctrine which begat hatred in their hearts to their masters, was a 
doctrine taught by some one else, who did not consent to the wholesome 
words of our Lord Jesns Chrst on this subject (referred to by the apostle 
in the 3d verse). This being the state of facts, the apostle tells Timothy 
i n the second verse tliat he was to teach servants ** to honor their masters, 
and to serve them with good will from the heart, as to the Lord" — to teach, 
that this was their duty, made so by the Saviour, — that he must " teach 
and exhort" them to the discharge of this duty, that God might be glori- 
fied, his doctrine honored, and scandal avoided. He then tells Timothy, 
that " if any man teach otherwise, and consent not to the wholesome words 
of Christ" — and would not wipe his hands of all responsibility for such trea- 
sonable and insubordinate sentiments in the Church, it would be proof that 
he was *' proud, knowing nothing" on this subject, that he was in rebel- 
lion against Christ ; and therefore he orders Timothy at the end of the 
fifth verse, that from all such character she must " withdraw himself." 
In the fourth and fifth verses, he tells Timothy the description of characters 
such abolition sentiments produce, and how such characters employed 
themselves. Now if such characters were not already in Ephesus, then 
why does the apostle speak of their character and conduct ? — and why 
command to withdraw from them ? 

We c>an and we ought to compare the abolitionists of the present 
day with the abolitionism at Ephesus, or with the description given of it 
by the apostle. If they are identically the same, then wo ran no risk in 
assigning to each the same father. 

The apostle says of the abolitionist at Ephesus, " he is proud, know- 
ing nothing" — that is, he knows nothing of God's will concerning slavery, 
as that will has been announced by his Spirit in the Bible ; or if he knows 
it to be in the Bible, then he does not submit to the Bible as authority. 

These five verses bring to our notice the doctrine of Divine subordina- 
tion established under the Gospel between masters and servants. They 
bring to our notice also, by unavoidable inference, the teachers of a doc- 
trine that is subversive of this subordination both in Church and State. 
The moral character and conduct ascribed to those who subvert the doc- 
trine of Divine subordination, in Church and State, is also brought to 
view in the small compass of these five verses, and at the end of them, 
a command is given to withdraw from the opposers of Divine subor- 
dination. 
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The qnestion comes up : Who are they from whom, by this command, 
OhristiaDs are required to withdraw themselves? Can individuals be 
ascertained from their character and with as much certainty, as that light 
and darkness are pot the same ? I think so, for the following reasons : 
First, there are classes of individuals at the present day, who teach what 
the apostle forbade to be taught ; that is, that servants under the yoke 
of bondage are not bound by the law of God to count their masters wor- 
thy of all honor ; who teach that all laws which subject men to slavery 
are laws which disgrace the civilization of the world. Secondly, there 
are classes of individuals who teach that such laws ought not to be 
obeyed, and that resistance to them is the highest style of Christian duty. 
Thirdly, there are large classes who teach that slavery is the greatest of 
sins ; the sum of all villainy. There are classes who teach that the slave, 
so far from honoring his master with all honor, ought to run away from 
bis master, to steal his property, to burn his house, and in every way to 
resist these New Testament directions. Organized abolition is a unit, 
made up of thousands, if not of millions, of individuals, who are actively 
and zealously engaged in teaching all the abolition opposition to the laws 
of God and men, that I have specified above, and much more of the same 
kind. They are banded together, not only to teach it, but to carry out 
their teaching, by overthrowing slavery and the sovereignty of the slave 
States, at whatever cost of life and suffering, so that four millions of 
happy slaves shall be made free from labor, to perish of want. 

Now, my reader, I must be permitted to say that the abolitionists of 
this country and Europe are engaged in teaching a doctrine which is 
plainly and palpably at war with a most important doctrine of the New 
Testament— that of civil and ecclesiastical subordination. A doctrine so 
dangerous to the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the Church and 
State, maizes it the imperative duty of all Christians to withdraw from 
all ecclesiastical connection with them. This the apostle expressly 
charges Timothy to do. No Christian man who knows what abolitionism 
teaches, and who wishes honestly and sincerely to know from whom the 
apostle requires him to withdraw himself, can be at a loss in deciding 
that abolitionists are the characters. They teach " otherwise,'' and ex- 
pressly contrary on the subject of slavery, to the teaching of the apostle 
in this place, and in every other part of the New Testament on the same 
subject. And not only contrary to the New Testament^ but to the teach- 
ing of the Almighty to the patriarchs, and in the law of Moses on the 
same subject. This I have previously made so apparent by the quota- 
tions and references from the Old Testament, as to lea\ e every man, I 
think, who reads it, without excuse for saying or believing that the Bible 
condemns slavery. 

The dangerous tendency of this political and ecclesiastical heresy, 
called abolitionism, is exhibited by the apostle, when in the third, fourth, 
and fifth verses above quoted, he sets forth the moral elements it calls 
into activity in the human heart, after men are brought under its domin- 
ion. He says, such persons are " proud." Pride is inordinate self-esteem, 
a high conceit of one's own excellence. " Knowing nothing," of course 
he means, as to the will of God on slavery. Now, this part of the inspired 
description of abolitionism shows up to human view from the Bible, a 
zealous body of men engaged in constructing society on a new basis. For 
its fundamental principle, they claim the sanction of God's word. The 
inspired apostle affirms in so many words, they are ignorant of God's 
will on the subject. That, of that will they " know nothing." That the 
Divine principle of subordination, which they seek to overthrow, lies at 
the bottom of all society which has God's sanction. This is the prin- 
ciple they are laboring to overthrow, in order that they may substitute the 
freedom and equality principle in the place of it, — a principle which is 
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unknown in anj divinelj organized body, domestic, political, ecclesiasti- 
cal, or animal. Insnbordination is taught to servants, and i£ to them, 
then for the same reason it must be extended to all the other relations 
among men, which subject one to the control of another. 

These characters at Ephesns are further noticed by the apostle in the 
fourth verse, as to the plan they pursued to accomplish their object. The 
apostle describes them as " doting about questions." " Doting " is defined 
to be excessive fondness. It means, therefore, an excessive fondness for 
questions. A moderate acquaintance with abolitionists, will suggest that 
this fondness for questions is a peculiarity with them, a distinguished 
trait of character. Their questions are numberless, they are stereotyped, 
and so shaped as to imply a great deal not expressed, as taking for granted 
a great deiu neither admitted nor susceptible of proof, as to suggest false 
issues, and parry off legitimate premises. These questions, for which this 
doting fondness is made prominent by the inspired pen, are questions 
which form the intellectual atmosphere, out of which the abolitionist can- 
not breathe. Subject him to the atmosphere of God's word on this sub- 
ject, and he dies, — at least such has been the result, as far as I have seen 
it tried. 

One remark will unravel the whole stock of abolition legerdemain in- 
volved in these questions. The design of these questions is, to make the 
lawfulness of slavery look too monstrous in the sight of God, for human 
belief. Their plan to accomplish this, is to parade its greatest abuses, and 
its worst laws. If facts are wanting as to these, then they are manufac- 
tured to order. Well, my reader, admitting all the facts of abuse which 
have ever existed, or been charged to exist, and all the bad laws said to 
be found on the statute books, to be veritable facts, and then admitting 
that the half has never been told or imagined; what does it prove in 
settling this question : — " Is slavery a lawful relation in the sight of 
Godf^^ — the Bible being judge. Will all these facts of abuse go further 
in proving slavery to be an unlawful relation among men, than the same 
description of facts will go to prove that husband and wife— parent and 
child — ^ruler and people, are unlawful relations in the sight of God ? It 
certainly will not ; because such abuses are found in all these relations. 
An honest and candid man will be obliged to admit, that if the abuses of 
authority and subordination, in any one of these relations, will prove that 
relation to be unlawful, unjust, and sinful ; then for the same reason, they 
are all proved to be unlawful, unjust, and sinful. For the admission of 
this, no sane man is prepared. 

The word of God expressly sanctions all of these relations, prescribes 
the duties which belong to all of them — and forbids all the abuses and 
wrongs which grow out of them. 

The question is not — Can God sanction government when rulers op- 
press their subjects ? — Can God sanction marriage, when husbands do not 
love their wives as themselves, but abuse their authority over them ? 
The questioH is not — Can God sanction the government of fathers over 
their children, when fathers abuse their authority ? — Can God sanction 
slavery when masters abuse their authority over their slaves ? But the 
question to be settled is this : — Does the word of God establish and sanc- 
tion these several relations, enjoin the duties growing out of them, and 
make disobedience to the law of duty to be sin, just as he does disobedi- 
ence to any other commanded duty ? 

All the questions, ^hich a doting fondness for questions can induce 
an abolitionist to ask, will never change the issue. That issue is to be 
decided by the Bible. It is to be decided by a yea, or a nay, to this 
question : Does the Bible sanction the relation of master and slave ; pre- 
scribing their relative duties, and making obedience to those duties^ 
obligatory on Ohristians, as a service rendered to Christ 9 
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To return from this digression, I will proceed in noticing the moral 
elements which this ecclesiastical and political heresy calls into activity, 
, according to the description given of them hy the inspired pen, eighteen 
hundred years ago. The next item in the catalogue is " strifes of words." 
Strifes of words is defined to be, exertion, or contention for superiority 
in intellectual eflforts, as to what words mean. This strife about the 
meaning of words has been carried on by the abolitionists, until the best 
intellects among them are not ashamed to ignore the import of words 
which have had a universally accepted meaning among the ripest scholars 
of the world since Moses wrote the law, and the apostles wrote the New 
Testament. Their strifes about words have perverted or denied the 
meaning of words, and thereby created false mediums, through which an 
abolitionist Bces in his mind what has no existence in the words used. 
This is as fatal to truth as spiritual mediums. 

The next item of the moral elements of abolitionism enumerated by 
the apostle, is ** envy." Envy is defined " discontent, excited by the 
sight of another's superiority, accompanied with hatred" — "a hatred 
springing from mortified pride and ambition that another has obtained 
what one has a strong desire to possess." The next moral element in the 
apostle's catalogue of abolitionism is, " strife." Strife is defined to be, 
exertion, or contention for superiority " — " either by physical, or intellec- 
tual efforts." The next element enumerated is, "railings." Railings is 
defined to be, " clamoring with insulting language, uttering reproachful 
words." The next characteristic in this moral picture is, " evil surmis- 
ing." Surmising is definedto.be, "suspecting, imagining upon slight 
evidence." The next characteristic is, " perverse disputings." Perverse, 
is an adjective used to denote the quality of a thing. The thing here is, 
" disputings." The character of the disputant is set forth in the word 
" perverse." Perverse is defined to be, " obstinate in the wrong, disposed 
to be contrary, untractablo." These perverse disputants are described 
by the t^ostle, as men " of corrupt minds." Corrupt is defined to be, 
" change from a sound to a putrid state " — " a change from good to bad." 
In the next item the subjects of abolitionism are represented by the 
apostle, as men " destitute of the truth." This part of his description, 
condemns them as teachers^ and is a warning against them as dangerous 
leaders. No man, " destitute of the truth," can be fit to lead others. In 
concluding the character of the abolitionists at Ephesus, the apostle 
identifies them in character with Simon the sorcerer, who supposed, with 
these abolitionists, that " gain was godliness" — that is to say, if godliness 
did not break up all subordination between the inferior and superior man, 
and give freedom and equality to the suborduiated man, then it was not 
worthy to be called godliness, because it could not have God for its 
author, inasmuch as God, in their opinion, "created all men free and 
equal." 

Here is an analysis of the moral qualities of abolitionism, as given to 
the world by an inspired pen. Can any man truthfully say, that its cha- 
racteristics, at the present time, are not faithfully and truly set forth in 
the drawing made of it at Ephesus, eighteen hundred years ago ? 

Now, my reader, I have quoted the recognition of slavery by the 
Apostle Paul in his letter to the Ephesian church, and in his letter to 
Timothy, while Timothy was ministering to that church one year after- 
wards. The slavery of which he writes was Roman slavery. The slaves 
he addressed were the property of masters. The masters' power over 
tiiem, was unlimited by the Roman law. The masters and slaves were 
members of the Church of Christ. Now the question naturally arises. 
Did God command these believing masters to free their slaves ? Did ho 
teach them that slavery was the greatest sin among men ? Did he teach 
them that every man was created free and equal ? Did he teach them 
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^t every man had an unalienable right to life, liberty, and the pnrsnit 
of happiness? And did God teach these believing slaves, that they had 
as mnch right to freedom as their masters? Did he teach them tbey 
had as much right to enslave their masters, as their masters had to hold 
them in slavery ? Did God teach these slaves, that it was not tluir duty 
to obey their masters, but that it toaa their duty to assert and maintain 
their freedom by the use of all means in their power ? This is the doc- 
trine of the abolitionists of the present day ; but it is the very doctrine 
the apostle declares to be an ungodly doctrine, a doctrine not according 
to gooliness, a blasphemous doctrine ; and he commands Christians to 
withdraw from all such as hold or teach it. And the reason why they 
should withdraw he gives to be this, — " that the name of God and his 
doctrine " of civil subordination " be not blasphemed." 

We will now hear the Apostle Paul instructing Titus, whom he left in 
Crete, to guard the Church against false doctrine. In the 2d. chapter, 9th 
and 10th verses, he says : " Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own 
masters, and to please them well in all things ; not answering again ; not 
purloining, ; but showing all good fidelity, that they may adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour in all things." Here my reader will see that be 
makes it the duty of Titos to exhort Roman slaves, who were believers, to 
be obedient to their own masters, and to please them well in all things. 
^Row, I ask, is this the teaching and exhortation of abolitionists ? He 
charges Titus to teach them not to purloin. Purloining is defined to be, 
" to tafte, or carry away for one's self." Is this the teaching of abolition- 
ists ? No, it is exactly the contrary of their teaching. He instructs Titus 
to teach them ** to show all good fidelity to their masters." Fidelity is 
defined to be, " faithfulness — a careful and exact observance of duty, or 
performance of obligations." s Is this the teaching of abolitionists ? And 
why is this required by the apostle of the servant ? The next words tell 
us why. It is that they " may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things." This obedience and fidelity of the servant, then, are to make 
the doctrine of God our Saviour on slavery appear beautiful — " to deco- 
rate it." This is defined to be the meaning of " adorn." Question, — Is this 
the doctrine taught by the abolitionists ? Do they teach that the service, 
obedience, and fidelity of slaves to their masters, rendered with good will 
from the heart, decorate and beautify the doctrine taught by God our 
Saviour ? No, my reader ; but the insubordinate doctrine they do teach, 
is declared by the apostle to be blasphemy against the doctrine of godli- 
ness taught by God our Saviour, as you will see in so many words in 
1 Tim. vi. 1. 

I will now present my reader with Paul's teaching to the Colossian 
church, on the subject of slavery. This church he had never seen, but 
hearing they had been called by the Gospel into a church state, he wrote 
them a letter. The great doctrine of salvation by Christ, is his theme in 
the commencement of this letter. After unfolding Christ's divinity, the 
sufiiciency of his sacrifice for the atonement of sin, of his righteousness 
for the justification of the ungodly and their completeness when united 
to him, he proceeds to show them how they are to glorify God, by a 
course of conduct prescribed by God their Saviour. " That tbey were to 
forbear one another, to forgive one another, to put on chaiity, to let the 
peace of God rule in their hearts, to be thankful, to let the word of God 
dwell in them richly, to do every thing in the name of the Lord Jesus ; that 
wives submit themselves to their own husbands, that husbands love their 
wives, that children obey their parents, that fathers provoke not their 
children ;" and then in chap. iii. 22, " that servants obey in all things their 
masters, according to the fiesh ; not with eye service as men pleasers, but 
in singleness of heart, fearing God : and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as 
to the Lord, and not unto men, knowing that of the Lord --e shall receive 
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the reward of the inheritance ; for ye serve the Lord Christ Bnt he that 
doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he hath done, and there is 
no respect of persons. Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal ; knowing that ye also have a master in heaven." To understand 
any special instruction, it is necessary to understand the condition and cir- 
cumstances of those to whom the instruction is given. This instruction 
was given to Roman servants and masters, who were converted to Chris- 
tianity. These servants were their masters' money or property. By the 
Eoman law they were bound to service or labor for life. They were 
bought and sold as any other species of property. In these respects their 
condition resembled American slaves. Their Roman masters, although 
converted to Christianity, had power by the Roman law to coerce obedi- 
ence by any means they might think proper to use, and were responsible 
to that law for no cruelty they might practise. In this there is no resem- 
blance between Roman and American slavery. The American slave is 
protected by law, and secured in comfort. His service or labor is secured 
to the master. For this service or labor the master is legally bound for 
more than justice could demand as an equivalent — and that paid in the 
best form. 

Notwithstanding all this, our Northern brethren have allowed them- 
selves to believe that Southern slavery is as bad as Roman slavery. No 
wonder, therefore, that it should awaken their sympathy. Now let us 
suppose, for argument's sake, that Southern slavery is as bad as Roman 
slavery was ; what would our abolition brethren gain by the aOTnission ? 
Can they induce the world to believe that they have reached a perfection 
that renders them more susceptible of sympathy than the Saviour ? They 
know that the Saviour had Roman slavery before his eyes constantly to 
awaken his sympathy, and they believe he had the power to abolish it at 
any time, as much as he had to control the winds and waves of Galilee. 
Would it not then be respectful to him to inquire how this almighty power 
of his was exercised for securing the gratification of his sympathetic heart, 
and how his infinite benevolence manifested itself for the down-trodden 
and helpless slave of the Roman empire ? To the man who will not con- 
sent to do this, we may safely apply the description given of an Ephesian 
abolitionist in vi. Tim. ; that is, " that he is proud." Pride is an unrea- 
sonable conceit of one's own superiority, but is there a man on earth, 
who thinks himself the superior of Christ in benevolence and sympathy ? 
Of that I will leave my reader to judge, by the evidence which he may pos- 
sess for the settlement of such a question. This much is certain, however, 
that Jesus Christ had slavery before his eyes every day, and knew that it 
existed everywhere in a worse form than any that now exists in Asia, Eu- 
rope, or America. 

I have made the above quotation from Paul's letter to the Colossians, 
that my reader might see how Christ's sympathy showed itself towards 
the slave, and how his authority was put forth upon the master. This 
pattern of sympathy was given by infinite wisdom and benevolence. It 
certainly ought to be followed by us. This pattern enjoins obedience upon 
the slave to his master, in all things ; and this obedience secures to the 
master the service and labor of the slave — but it does not stop there. It 
demands of »the slave, not only this service to the letter, but it demands a 
moral character for this service. With that character, Christ promises to 
accept this service from the slave as a service done to him ; and assures 
the slave that when this literal service to his earthly master is rendered, 
with the moral qualities in his heart towards that master which Christ re- 
quires of him, that then this service will be worthy of that reward which 
his heavenly master has promised to tl^em that obey him. 

On the other hand, a moral character is required for the master's 
authority, exercised over his servant, which in justice and equity shall re- 
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semble that of his lieavenly master. This is the way Jesus Christ ex- 
pressed his sympathy for the poor down-trodden slave of the Roman em- 
pire. He did not abolish the relation that the slave stood in to his master. 
He did not teach him to rebel, to run away, to murder, or steal. He 
never hinted to the slave the " freedom and equality " doctrine. But by a 
Bingle breath from his righteous lips to the master, secured a greater moral 
reform to the world, than all the emancipations that have taken place from 
that time until this. There is truly moral power put forth for good, in 
the obedience enjoined upon the slave, and especially in the duty to the 
slave, enjoined upon the master. 

Question. — Was Christ as capable of feeling sympathy as men of the 
present day ? Was he as capable as men of the present day of expressing 
his sympathy in the best form ? 

Question, — Is all that he felt, and all that he did, in reference to sla- 
very, infinitely right, and infinitely perfect? If he was " God manifested 
in the flesh," this must he so. And if this be so, then there is, in our 
country, the most daring and high-handed rebellion against God, on this 
subject, that has ever been practised since he said, " ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I say unto you." The principle of subordination, 
sought to be overthrown, is vital in Church and State. The infidel prin- 
ciple of " freedom and equality," sought to be established on its ruins, is 
unknown to the Bible, contradicted by afl experience, and subversive of 
all government among men. 

The next inspired instruction I will present to my reader on the sub- 
ject of slavery, is in Paul's letter to the Corinthian church. Nothing was 
more familiar at that time to the minds of men than slavery in Corinth, 
and all the a^acent sections of the European and Asiatic continents. On 
the subject of slavery the apostle, in his letter to the church, lays down 
a general principle to guide Christians in this and other relations they may 
sustain to society, while the world stands. It is this, *' that every man 
abide in the same calling wherein he was called." In chap. vii. 1 to 25, you 
will find his meaning to be this : that if a man was called beiug a servant, 
the Gospel did not free him ; if free, the Gospel did not enslave him ; if 
married, the Gospel did not divorce him ; if single, the Gospel did not 
compel him to marry. These were all relations among men that were 
sanctioned of God. The Gospel corrected then' abuses, by prescribing 
their duties. The omission of these duties was made to be sin against 
God. The context shows that the apostle advised slaves and all others 
to remain as they were called. " Art thou called being a servant? care 
not for it ; " and advises, " if thou mayest be free, use it rather," which 
was understood, until Calvin's day, to mean, use slavery rather. I have 
no doubt from the context in the 20th and 24th verses, and the circum- 
stances of the times, that Paul would advise a preference for slavery over 
freedom, to the slaves of this church, and to all other slaves with Chris- 
tian masters, placed in circumstances analogous to those which then 
existed. If his advice to unmarried persons, in the 8th and 9th verses, 
and in the 26th and 27th, to remain single during that time of trouble, 
was good advice, then for the same reason his advice to Christian slaves 
with Christian masters, not to accept freedom if offered to them, was 
good advice also. In slavery to Christian masters, they w«re provided 
with homes, could remain with their families, were provided with food 
and raiment, were free from anxious worldly care, and could wait upon 
the Lord without distraction. If freed, they would have nothing to de- 

Eend on for the support of themselves and their families, but their daily 
ibor, and, in addition, would have the burdens of government to meet, 
and the perils of war to encounter. In assuming the responsibilities of 
freedom, they would have many competitors for the rewards of labor and 
merit. These competitors, for the time being, would be better qualified 
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than themselves to obtain the prize. With such facts before the apostie^s 
mind, and with his experience of actual life, he could scarcely fail to ad- 
vise Christian slaves, who were without experience and proper qualifica- 
tions for the successful use of freedom, to use bondage rather, if freedom 
should be offered them by a Christian master. This would be the advice, 
it seems to me, of any sensible, good man, to a slave under like circum- 
stances. From the context, I takQ this without doubt to be the apostle's 
advice. In any event, however, as to what he meant by, " use it rather," 
the doctrine as to the lawfulness of slavery is the same. 

Now let us glance at the antagonism between the teaching of God to 
this church on the subject of slavery, and the teaching of abolition- 
ism. God teaches a slaveholding church to let every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called ; that is, " if thou art called being a 
servant, care not for it " — that slavery is a condition that should not awa- 
ken a care in his mind. Care not for it, says God to the slave. Aboli- 
tionism teaches that he should care so much for it, as to assert his liberty, 
fi^id, if necessary to secure it, he may murder his master, steal his prop- 
erty, burn his house, escape from his service, and use every means 
to overthrow his master, and the government under which his master 
lives, if it takes peace from the earth, and all the blessings of civil- 
ization. 

Can any two things be morS opposite than this teaching? No wonder 
the apostle should charge Christians to withdraw from all who teach 
a doctrine- that must, when carried to its legitimate results, overthrow 
all subordination among men, and involve the world in anarchy and 
blood. 

I feel almost ashamed, that in a Christian country any man should be 
called upon to prove slavery to be a relation which God, in his word, 
sanctions as lawful. Every man, from the time he begins to know any 
thing, begins to know that the principle of slavery, and that slavery itself, 
to some extent, is an indispensable element in every form of government. 
The extent of the control is to be measured by the capacity of the subject 
on which it acts. This is the prominent principle in every vitalized 
organization of the material world, as well as those organizations ordained 
and sanctioned of God for social purposes. 

The subordination of the inferior to the superior stands prominently 
to view in every thing that comes from the hand of infinite wisdom. Re- 
bellion against this principle peopled the realms of darkness with those 
who were once the angels of light. The same thing brought upon us " all 
our woe." The Gospel of the Son of God was designed to re-establish 
the dominion of this principle. When this object is accomplished, the 
wilderness and the solitary place of the human heart are seen to bud and 
blossom as the rose. The rebellion of abolitionism against this principle, 
as an element in the social structure, is active, and dangerous in the highest 
degree to regulated liberty and Christian civilization. If the Bible was 
duly reverenced, and but slightly examined, the evil could be corrected. 
But when we see men who are eminently intellectual, professing allegiance 
to Christ, and claiming, at the same time, his authority for doing and 
teaching what he has in his word denominated blasphemy, it awakens una- 
voidably the painful foreboding which the inspiring Spirit authorizes in 
this declaration : " Because they receive not the love of the trutji, that 
they might be saved," " God, for this cause, shall send them strong delu- 
sion, that they shotdd believe a lie, that they all might ^e damned who be- 
lieve not the truth, but have pleasure in unrighteousness." The truth of 
God on slavery is not believed, and unrighteousness, of the most crimson 
hue, has given among us the highest pleasure to abolitionists. They are 
seeking to overthrow governments whose models have the express sanction 
of the Almighty. The Scriptures I have quoted from the Old Testament, 
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prove that Grod ordained at Mount Sinai a slave government for his own 
people ; and those quoted from the New Testament prove that Christ, by 
the apostles, sanctioned dave governments organized by men, as ordi- 
nances of God. 

It would be quite as creditable to claim the character of benefactors 
and philanthropists for crusaders in favor of freedom and equfdity among 
the members of the human body, as among the members of the social 
body. Let each member of our bodies be personified — then invest the 
foot with as much right to control and govern the eye, as the eye has to 
control and govern the foot, and so on of all the rest of our members, 
and in this you will have a fair sample of what is now going on. The 
foot, with the aid and control of the eye, is as useful and as necessary as 
any other member of the body, for securing and participating in the gen- 
eral and harmonious result of a subordinated set of members, which Sto- 
gether make up our body. But when the control of the eye is taken 
away, and the foot, unaided and uncontrolled by the eye, commences its 
work in the thorny and dangerous path of life, upon the " freedom and 
equity" principle, you will soon see a result which resembles the re- 
sult in a social body under the same abolition and infidel principle. 

I know very well that the masses at the North have been artfblly 
subjected by the school, the pulpit, and the press, to a system of teaching 
which has left them ignorant of God's word on the subject of slavery. I 
know there yet lives in many of their hearts a reverence for that word, 
which would secure for it a control over their consciences, if they knew 
its teachings on this subject. Hoping that God in his providence will 
make me an humble instrument in opening the eyes of some such, I have 
penned these pages. I feel that the necessity for such an effort is a 
scandal to a Christian people ; for certain I am, that no article of the 
Christian faith is better sustained by the Bible, than is that of slavery. 

Having quoted the Apostle of the Gentiles in his inspired letters to 
Gentile churches on the subject of slavery, before I close, I will quote 
Peter on the same subject, who was the Apostle of the Jews. • He felt, in 
the latter years of his life, great solicitude for his scattered brethren, who 
were persecuted and enslaved throughout the extended region of their 
dispersion, along the western boundary of Asia, and the eastern boundary 
of Europe, from the Mediterranean j;o the Black Sea, ai4d thence along 
the northern boundary of what is called the Lesser Asia. This had long 
been the theatre of their dispersion and suffering. But many of them, 
hearing the Gospel, had enlisted in the service of Christ; The apostle 
well knew tlieir character for disloyalty to other governments, and how 
unwilling they were, as Jews, to be subjected to the control of Gentiles — 
either in a domestic or political relation. And hence the instruction he 
gives them concerning government as an ordinance of God; and hence 
the exhortation he gives them to yield submission to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake. See chap. ii. 11 to chap. iii. 18 of 1 Peter. Here 
yon will find that the same political and domestic relations are enumer- 
ated, as those enunciated by the Apostle Paul — ^the same suWection to 
government enjoined— and the same moral character demand^ for their 
political obedience as that required by the Apostle Paul. You' will find 
also that the same authority for husbands and masters is sanctioned, and 
the same subjection of wives and servants enjoined, as that by the Apostle 
of the Gentiles — and the same moral characteristics are demanded for the 
authority exercised by the superior, and the subordination rendered by the 
inferior. It is made on both sides a part of Christian duty by boti of 
these apostles. They make it to be a service rendered to God as well as 
to men. 

Now, to lay this instruction of the Apostle Peter, with all the circum- 
stances belonging to it, by the side of the abolition instruction, and what 
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do we see ? On the one side we see an ambassador of Christ, enjoining 
upon his own flesh and blood political submission, in a Christian spirit, 
to governments which sanction slavery ; to governments which had failed 
to furnish guards against the abuses of the master ; to governments which 
were created and administered by an idolatrous people ; and enjoining 
also obedience, with good will from the heart, on Christian slaves to idola- 
trous as well as Christian masters. And it is worthy of further remark, 
that this obedience was enjoined upon slaves who were the descend- 
ants of Shem and Japheth, who were capable of exercising freedoln ; and 
not upon Ham's race, who were devoted to slavery by the Almighty. 
See Gen. ix. 24 to 27, before referred to. On the other side, we see men 
blaspheming this doctrine of political and servile obedience taught by 
Peter, not because the obedience is rendered to idolatrous governments 
and idolatrous masters, but because it is rendered to Christian govern- 
ments and to Christian masters. They are not only blaspheming the 
doctrine, but exerting every nerve to subject men to the belief, that such 
servile obedience as Peter's doctrine calls for is the greatest sin on earth ; 
and that governments which enjoin it, ought not to be honored or obeyed, 
whatever reverence for God or good will for men tlieir subjects may 
feel and practise. And that rebellion and treason against such govern- 
ment are virtues, for which the perpetrators are destined to wear the 
brightest honors of heaven. 

Can there be harmony between things so unlike, as the teachings of 
Peter and the teachings of the abolitionists ? Can these streams come 
from the same fountain ? Can our abolition brethren be as safe to follow 
as Christ and the aposties ? One teaches " freedom and equality ; " the 
other teaches inequality and subordination One leads to aparchy, the 
other to order. One leads to love, the other to hatred. One leads to 
war, the other to peace. Either liberty or civilization, or both, must die 
when the world is subjected to the control of their leading principle of 
" freedom and equality " among men. It is self-destroying when adopted, 
and seeks to destroy all governments which do not recognize it. 

There remains another letter to be noticed, which was written by tho 
Apostle PauL It is his letter to Philemon. I am often reminded by the 
existence and contents of this letter, of the character given by the apostle 
to the word of God. There is a .fulness, suitableness, and perfection 
ascribed to the Scriptures, which, it is said, leave us in ignorance on no 
subject of which, as Christians, it is essential for us to have knowledge. 
By the Scriptures the man of God is said to be thoroughly fbrnished with 
all the knowledge necessary for guiding him in every ^ood word and 
work. Little, perhaps, did the apostle think, that in wnting this short 
letter, he was erecting a standard by which not only men were to meas- 
ure and be measured, but a standard by which States were to measure 
and be measured, not only in moral and social^ but also in p&rsonal and 
national righteousness. This letter is so full of Divine Magic, that moral 
putridity in individuals and States can be unmasked by it, as readily as 
by the Saviour when he exposed the rottenness to view, which lay con- 
cealed beneath beautifully whited sepulchres. 

Before the writing of this letter, no Scripture furnished the informa- 
tion which is now needed — that is, in a form that cannot be misunder- 
stood. In the progress of human events, this information was not needed 
until the nineteenth century. But the precise information which this 
letter furnishes is now wanting. It is wanting to show the sin which 
men are now committing against God and men — ^not only in opposing 
slavery, but in refusing to deliver up fugitive slaves. 

Among all the covenants made by nations involving the obligations of 
morality and good neighborship up to the eighteenth century, there was 
none to deliver up fugitive slaves to their owners. During Solomon's 
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reign, Shimei pursued and recovered two of his slaves who had taken 
refoge with Achish, son of the king in a neighbonng State. They were 
delivered up on application of the owner — and national comity, as in that 
case, has frequently been practised in regard to fugitives from labor and 
fugitives from justice. But no solemn covenant has ever been entered 
into by nations to deliver them up on application of then* owners, until 
the original sovereign States which formed this Union covenanted to do 
so. When this compact was entered into, the obligation of an oath was 
relied on ; and by the solemnities of an oath, the parties to this compact, 
in the person of their agents, bound themselves before heaven and earth 
to deliver up fugitive slaves, 

Paul little thought, when writing this letter by a fugitive slave, and 
returning him to his Christian master, (who was also a minister of the 
Gospel,) and most affectionately entreating that Christian master to re- 
ceive this fugitive again and to forgive him, and binding himself in writ- 
ing to pay that master for all which this slave had stolen or wrongfully 
taken from him — that it would prove as leaven hid in three measures of 
meal, until it produced such a sense of what was just, and proper, and 
right, and Christian-like, as to induce thirteen sovereign States, seven- 
teen hundred and twenty-nine years after that letter was written, to 
copy his example, and bmd themselves in a solemn covenant to imitate 
him in their future course of national conduct. How painful it is to see 
the moral power of this inspired example dying away under the sway 
of infidelity, which repudiates the Bible, and proclaims " freedom and 
equality," where God in his word teaches there is none. 

Here is an incident in the providence of God, so remarkably sur- 
rounded with peculiarities, as to make it on this subject a complete com- 
pendium of all that is written in the Bible on the subject of slavery. 

If all other instructions given to the Church and the world were blotted 
out from the Bible, there would still remain in what this little letter con- 
tains, all the doctiine, and all the duty, which belong to the whole sub- 
ject. And a complete and perfect answer would be fumished by it, to 
all the questions which can suggest themselves to an honest and candid 
mind, as to the will of God, and the duty of men on the subject of slavery. 

The letter presents us with a runaway slave. It informs us tha,t that 
slave in a distant country from his master, is converted to Christianity 
through-the agency of the Apostle Paul. That the apostle was a pris- 
oner at that time in the city of Rome. This convert lets the apostle 
know that he is a slave, and that he had fled from his master. There 
was no law in the Roman empire by which it was made the apostle's 
duty to have this slave returned to his master. There was no specific 
law from Christ or the Holy Spirit through the apostles, requiring tlie 
Church — or enjoining any of her members — ^to do this. This letter in- 
forms us that the master of this slave was a Christian ; that he was 
known to the apostie to be not only a Christian, but a preacher of the 
Gospel ; and not only a preacher, but a preacher standing high in the 
apostle's esteem for those qualities which adorn the private and official 
character of a Christian: minister. The apostle, after this slave's conver- 
sion,* was so delighted with his Christian deportment that he felt a deep 
interest in him, and cherished a most intense affection for him. 

The letter informs us that the apostle was advanced in years, had long 
been bound with the prisoner's chain, and was daily looking for the sen- 
tence of a prejudiced tribunal that would end his life. He was poor, and 
occupied a position which made his friends quail under the expression of 
sympathy for him. In this trying condition he found his fugitive convert 
pre-eminently fitted to minister to him, and that he took great pleasure 
m doing so. Upon the master of this slave the apostle had the sti'ongest 
claims for any favor he might ask of him. Any man under like circum- 
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stances, who was not the immediate representative of God, in word and 
deed, wonld have first wriiten to the master, and begged as a favor that 
the slave might remain and minister to him. Any man without intense 
feelings of responsibility to God and men for every word he spoke, and 
every act he performed, would have allowed his condition^ under such 
circumstances, to furnish a sanction for retaining this servant until the 
master could be heard from. How completely this case is invested with 
all the circumstances which can give weight and character to the lesson 
God designed to teach by it ! The running away of this slave, his con- 
version to Christ by the Apostle of the Gentiles, in a distant country, its 
connection with the apostle's condition at the time, and with his personal 
acquaintance and high estimate of this slave's master, his high claims upon 
that master, his assigning the injustice of appropriating to his comfort 
what belonged to another man as the reason for sending the slave home : 
putting thes3 things together, can any man on earth read this letter, and 
allow it to expand in his thoughts to the circumference of its plain import, 
and tEen lool; his fellow-man in the face and say, that slavery is a sin ; that 
to return a fu.'^itive slave to his master is sinful ! In the light of this case 
no man on earth can believe it. 

We of this Union have solemnly bound ourselves to deliver up fugitive 
slaves to their masters. The Apostle Paul was under no such covenant 
obligation. No earthly law bound him to do it. Ko New Testament 
statute had been delivered, which in so many words required it of him ; 
yet he did it, because he was guided by inspiration, invested with an 
office, and placed in a condition that made his conduct in this whole mat- 
ter an authoritative law of Christianity^ so plainly written that all men 
who seek to glorify God by acting out his will, in justice and righteousness 
on this subject, cannot misunderstand it. 

The apostle, in complying with the demands of justice to the master 
by sending his slave back to him again, and in exemplifying the doctrine 
of Christ, which requires of us whatsoever is just, whatsoever is honest, 
whatsoever is of good report, and especially that we act out tiie spirit as 
well as the letter, of loyalty to government as God's ordinance — deprived 
himself of all the soothing sympathy and suitable assistance which this 
converted slave could have rendered him, that he might by his conduct 
let the pure and unalloyed righteousness demanded by Christianity shine 
out like the sun, so that all m«n could see what the will of God was under 
like circumstances. Ho had taught this will in person to the churches. 
He had sent it to them, and t© the evangelists, in letters. He now em- 
bodies all he had taught, and the legitimate results of his teachings, in his 
conduct. Our fathers entered into a covenant to carry on the righteous 
course of conduct exhibited by this inspired example. But, alas I their 
covenant is now declared to be " a covenant with hell" and a breach of it 
a passport to earthly honor. 



OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

There was a statute which forbade the Israelites to deliver up fugitive 
slaves. The abolitionists teach that this law acted on the slaves of the 
Israelites. This is not so. It acted not on their slaves, but on the slaves 
of the nations around them. It was in that day, and has been ever since, 
a practice among nations not to deliver up fugitives from labor or justice, 
unless it suited their policy and pleasure to do so. As a matter of comity 
it has at times been practised. When these sovereign States formed a 
Federal Union, they agreed by a solemn covenant to deliver up to their 
masters fugitive slaves who fled from another State. The Almighty forbade 
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the Jews to do this, because the slaves who fled to them fled from idola- 
trous masters, and idolatrous nations around them. 

These idolatrous nations and their idolatry were devoted to destruction 
by the Almighty. To have delivered up these fugitives, therefore, to their 
idolatrous and cruel masters again, would have been equivalent to putting 
them to death, because death awaited them on their return. 

Again, by a law of the Israelites, Deut. xvii. 2 to 7, if any person prac- 
tised, or was guilty of idolatry among them, he was immediately punished 
with death. The fugitive from an idolatrous nation, who fled to them, must 
therefore renounce his idolatry or incur the penalty of this law ; he could 
not continue an idolater and live. Had the Israelites been permitted to 
deliver him up to his idolatrous master, tHey would have presented the 
strange anomaly of giving aid and encouragement to that very idolatry 
they were commissioned to exterminate. 

The law, as I have said, had nothing to do with the slaves of the Israel- 
ites when they fled from their masters. The Almighty had given the 
Israelites legal authority to purchase slaves, made these slaves property, 
bound them to service or labor, and passed a law authorizing their mas- 
ters to transmit them as an inheritance to their children forever. See 
Levit. XXV. 44, 46, 46. Sarah's slave-maid Hagar ran away from her mis- 
tress. The Almighty sent an angel from heaven to order her back to her 
mistress again. Onesimus, a slave man, ran away from his Christian mas- 
ter Philemon. The Apostle Paul sent this slave, when converted, back to 
his master again. These, I should suppose, might be taken as safe patterns 
to follow, under like circumstances, unless wo are better than angels or 
apostles. 

There was another statute in the Mosaic law which forbade stealing and 
selling of men. The abolitionists teach that this law proves slavery did 
not exist among the Israelites. There is such a law as this in all the slave 
States of the world, and it is the legal existence of slavery that renders 
such a law necessary. Whore there is no slavery there is no need for this 
law. While all slave States however forbid the stealing of free men or 
slaves, they sanction and regulate by law the "buying and selling of slaves, 
as did the Mosaic law. Wliat the Mosaic law forbade was the stealing of 
Hebrews who were free, and making slaves of them, Deut. xxiv. 7. Or 
stealing any man to make gain of him^ Exo. xxi. 16. Where the service 
or labor of men in any country is made property by law, then, as a mat- 
ter of course, rogues are tempted to steal them, just as they are any other 
species of property which is valuable ; and for the same reason they are 
tempted to steal free men and make slaves of them, and hence the neces- 
sity for such a law, 

Note. — According to the Bible the Almighty subjected the Egyptians 
to national bondage by Joseph, and afterwards, with tokens of anger, re- 
leased the Israelites by Moses from national bondage to the Egyptians. 
How is this apparent inconsistency to be accounted for ? It is easily ac- 
counted for if we let the Scriptures be our teacher. The descendants of 
Ham, in Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27, are devoted to slavery, and Shem and Japheth 
are made their masters. In the days of Jacob, Ham's descendants in 
Egypt were free, and were about to perish for the want of proper quali- 
fications to use freedom. God sent Shem, in the person of Joseph, to 
subject them to a more eflicient government than they were capable of 
inaugurating or disposed to exercise. One hundred and fifty years after 
this the descendants of Ham, by the power of numbers and the worst of 
motives, subjected in the same kingdom the descendants of Shem to their 
control. They soon demonstrated, by imbecihty and merciless cruelty, 
that the inferior ought not to rule over the superior race. Hence the 
Almighty made a most signal display of his displeasure against such un- 
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•natural subordination, and the savage cruelty to which it led. By Moses 
he released the Israelites, the superior race, from this bondage to the in- 
ferior, and visited his wrath upon the usurpers of his power for their 
unnatural and savage crusty. He had delegated his power to Shem and '^i 

Japheth to control Ham. But he never had delegated his power to Ham V 

to rule over Shem or Japheth. The divine subordination of these races * 

is written in the Scriptures for our learning. It is only necessary to look 
upon the domestic and national fields of experiment up to the present 
period of the world's history, to satisfy us that God's plan of subordinating 
individuals and races is wise, humane and good, and that tlie infidel theory 
of " freedom and equality " is only evil, and that continually. 



THE END. 
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